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THE STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF BKNGAl. 


Thls Volume treats of the northern half of the Jlarclwrln 
Division, comprising the three Districts of Eardwan, Biinkunl, 
and Bfrbhiim. BardwAii District and the eastern parts of 
lilrbhum exhibit the typical features of an old-formed, richly- 
cultivated deltaic tract, crowded with villages and thickly 
peopled. In Uankura and the western borders of H/rlihiim, 
the alluvial flats end in the undulations, isolated peak.s, and 
short, low ranges which form the advanced guard of the 
hill-system of the central Indian plateau. A poor, ferru¬ 
ginous soil and hard beds of latcrite here take the place of 
the fertile deltaic detritus, with expanses of scrub-jungle 
and j'rf/woods for the closely-tilled village lands of the cast. 
Instead of a wealthy and well-educated population of Hindus 
and Muhammadans, tlic western tract is comparatively thinly 
inhabited by races or castes of a less advanced type, and 
into whose constitution the aboriginal or semi-IIinduizcd 
element strongly enters. On the other hand, these less 
favoured western parts arc rich in iron and coal, and hold 
out a promise of inexhaustible mineral wealth. 

The total area dealt with in this Volume amounts to 6270 
square miles, containing a population of 3,258,480 souls. 
The District Statistics were collected in the years 1870-73, 
and as regards accuracy are subject to the remarks in niy 
preface to Volume I. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

The local weights and measures are given in detail at pp. 75-76 and 
250-251. In some instances in the following volume, these weights 
and measures have been converted into their English crjuivalents, 
and the native names have not been added. In such cases the 
reconversion from the English equivalents may be effected.with 
sufficient accuracy in accordance with the following tables:— 

MONEY. 

I pie (fV of an innd) = ^ farthing. 

I pice of an dnnd) ^ i-J- &rthings. 

I dnnd (iV of a rupee) = i J pence. 

The rupee is worth, according to the rate of exchange, from is. 9d. 
to 2S. ; but for ordinary purposes it is taken at 2s. 

WEIGHTS. 

The unit of weight is the ser (seer), which varies in different Dis¬ 
tricts from about lbs. to 2*205 lbs- latter is the standard 

ser as fixed by Government, and corre.siionds to the metrical 
kilogramme. For local calculations in Lower Bengal, the recognised 
ser may be taken at 2 lbs. The conversion of Indian into English 
weights would then be as follows;— 

r chatdk of a ser) = 2 oz. 

I ser niaund) = 2 lbs. 

■ 1 man or roaund (say) = 82 lbs. 

LAND MEASURE. 

The unit of land measure is the bighd, wliich varies from J of 
an acre to almost i acre. The Government standard bighd is 
14,400 square feet, or say } of an acre ;• and this bighd has been 
imiformly adopted throughout the following volume. 


ERRATUM. 


Pace 419, line 22, for 1860-61 read 1S61-62. 


f. 


I shall be grateful for any corrections or suggestions 
which occur to the reader. They may be adilrc.sscd to me, 
care of the Secretary to the Bengal Government, Calcutta. 


STATISTICAL ACCOUNT 


OP TUZ 


DISTRICT OF BARDWAN.' 


B ARDWAN (Burdwan), the principal District in the Division of 
the same name, is situated between 22® 46' o'and 23® 53' o" 
north latitude, and between 86® 52' o" and 88® 39' o" east longitude. 

It contains a population of 2,034,745 souls, as ascertained bjtlie 
Census of 1872; and a total area, after recent transfers of estates 
from the neighbouring Districts of HdgH and Bdnkurd, of 3523 
square miles, exclusive of 65 square miles, of river circuits. In 
October 1871, previous to the transfers, the area of the District 
was returned by the Surveyor-General at 2825 square miles. The 
principal Civil Station, which is also the chief town of the District, 
is Bardwdn, situated on the East India Railway, in the centre of - 
the District, near the Dimodar river, in 23® 14' 10" north latitude,* 
and 87® 53' 55" east longitude. 

BotWDARiES.—Bardwdn District is bounded on the north by the 
Santdl Psugands, and by Birbhiim and Murshiddbdd Districts, the 
river Ajai forming a natural boundary-line for a considerable dis- 

’ My account of BardwAn is chiefly derived from the following sources :—(l) 
Answers to my live series of questions furnished by successive District Officers ; 
(2) RepBes of the Collector of Bardwfm to a series of questions relating to the 
Ashes of the District; (3) Bengal Census Report, 187a, with subsequent district 
compilation, by Mr. C. F. Magrath, CS.; (4) Report on the Indigenous 
Agency employed, in taking the Census; (5) BAbu BboIA NAch Chandra’s 
Trceodt 0/ a Hindu; ( 6 ) the Rev. Mr. Long's paper on the * Banks of die 
BhAgirathi,’ published in tlie CaUtdta Review; (7) Collector's Report on the 
Land Tenures of the District; (8) Famine Commissioners' Reports, 1867 ; (9) 
Rent Statistics furnished by the Collector; (10) Return of Area, Latitudes arid 
Longitudes, furnished by the Boundary Commissioner; (i i) Selections from the 
Records of the Govenunent of India, Home Department, No. Lxiv., containing 
VOL. V. B 
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tance; on the east by Nadiyi District, the Bhdgirathf or HdgU 
river forming the boundaryJine for the whole distance, with the 
exception of a small strip of land on the west bank of the river 
near Nadiyi town and belonging to Nadiyi District; on the south 
by the Districts of Hiigli and Midnapur; and on the west by the 
Districts of Bdnkuri and MlnbhiSm, the Barikhar and Dimodar 
rivers forming the boundary-lines for some distance,—the former 
separating the District from Mdnbhdm, and the latter separating 
the R^nfganj Subdivision from Bdnkurl 
Jurisdiction, and Brief Historical Sketch. —Repeated 
changes have taken place in the jurisdiction and territorial limits of 
Bardwin. It was one of the first Districts of Bengal which came 
into our hands. Upon the deposition of Mir Jofar Khfo from 
the Governorship of Bengal by the East Indian Company in 1760, 
and the accession of his son-in-law Mir Kasim Khin to the 
viccroyalty, tlie latter ceded to the Company, as the price of his 
elevation, the three Districts of Midnapur, Bardwdn, and Chitta¬ 
gong, then estimated to yield a third of the whole revenue of 
Bengal. At that time Bardwdn comprised the present Districts 
of Bardwdn, Bdnkufd, HUgli, and one-third of Birbhiim. 

The three great hbuses of Bardwdn, Bishnupur, and Birbhdm 
had for several centuries ruled over the Districts on the west of the 
Hiigli. Birbhiim was governed by a Muhammadan family, dating 
from about 1550 a.d. ; the Bishnupur Rdjds came of a Hindu 
stock of great antiquity; the Bardwdn House, also Hindus, descend 
from a north-country merchant who migrated to Lower Bengal about 
the 17th century, and rose to importance as a financier. The end 
of the seventeenth century left the Birbhiim and Bishnupur Rdjds 
at the summit of their fortunes. Their territory lay beyond the 
direct control of the Musalmdn power, and as frontier chiefs they 

Keporto on the Coal Resources and Productions of India; (is) Paper, entitled 
•The ^ardwin Rdj,’ published in the CalaOta Rtvirw, Na cviii., April 187*} 
(13) Annua.1 Reports of tlie Inspector-General of Police, puticukrly that for 
187a j (14) Report of the Inspector-General of Jails for 1872, with special Jail 
Statistics for the years 1857-58, t86o-6i, and 1870, compiled in his office; (15) 
Annual Report of the Director of Public Instruction for 1872, with specif 
Statistics compiled for the years 1856-57, 1860-61, and 1870-71 ; (i6) Postal 
Statistics for 1861-62, 1865-66, and 1870-71, fumislied by the Director-General 
of Post Office ; (17) Medical Report furnished by the Civil Surgeon of Bardwdn ; 
(18) Report on Charitable Dispensaries of Bengal for 1872; (19) Dr. French’s 
Report on the Endemic Fever in Baldwin; (20) My forthcoming volumes of 
Bengal MS. Records. 


* 
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were of so much importance in keeping the border, that the 
Muhammadan Viceroys treated them rather as allies than as sub¬ 
jects. The Bardwin Rijis dwelt nearer to the Murshiddbdd Court, 
and were from time to time squeezed accordingly. Nevertheless 
they prospered, from a money point of view, as a clever Hindu 
family almost always did prosper in contact with indolent Musal- 
mdn administrators; and on one conspicuous occasion, to be de¬ 
scribed when I come to deal with the domestic hiitoiy of the Rijis, 
they displayed a loyalty and bravery, worthy of tlie days of old 
Hindu romance. 

But with the beginning of the eighteenth century an entirely new 
set of conditions came into play in Western Bengal. Year after 
year the inexhaustible Marhatti horse overflowed upon the border. 
Under the Muhammadan system, a fiimily was secure in proportion 
as it was near the frontier and distant from Court; but now safety 
could be found only in the heart of the Province. The Marbattis 
fell with their heaviest weight upon the border principalities of 
Bfrbhdm and Bishnupm-. Tribute, free quarters, forced services, 
exactions of a hundred sorts, reduced the once powerful frontier 
houses to poverty; and their tenantry fled from a country in 
which the peasant had become a mere macliine for growing food 
for the soldier. Bardwdn not only lay farther inland, but its 
marshy and river-intersected surface afforded a less tempting field 
for cavalry, and a better shelter for the people. The Marhattis 
spent their energy in plundmng the intervenbg frontier tracts 
of Bfrbhdm and Bishnupur, where the dry soil and fine undulating 
surface afforded precisely the riding-ground which their cavalry 
loved. There they could hany the villages exhaustively, and in 
detail, by means of smaU parties. But in Bardwdn the nature 
of the country compelled them to be more circumspect They 
could act safely only in considerable bodies; and the cultivators 
soon became accustomed to fly, as a matter of course, to some 
swamp-protected village whenever the Marhatti horse appeared* 
leaving very little to eat, and nothing to destroy, behind them. 

. Terrible as such a state of things would now seem, the records 
prove that the permanent injury which it inflicted on a deltaic 
District in the last century was comparatively slight The dry, 
undulating territory on the frontier returned to jungle, and the 
ancient houses of Bishnupur and Bfrbhiim were ruined; but the 
moist lands of Bardwbi pelded- their yearly harvests, and, excepting 
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the tract to the south of Kitwi, which was in a state of chronic 
devastation, even received an increase of cultivators, by the genAral 
flight of the peasantry from the w'cstem borders. The Mar- 
hattis, however, were not the only scourge which during the last 
century chronically afliicted Bengal. Famines, floods, and droughts 
were the lot of each generation. In 1760 Bardwin passed to the 
Company; and the dearth of 1769 did for the Bardwdn Rij£s what 
the Marhatti horse had done under native rule for the frontier 
families of Bfrbhdm and Bishnupur. The Mahdrdji died in the 
midst of the desolation, and his heir had to melt down the house¬ 
hold ornaments, and beg a loan from Government, in order to 
perform the funeral ceremonies. Ten years later, the recorda of 
1784 disclose the house sinking steadily into ruin. The Govem- 
. ment forced the Rdjd, as zamfnddr, to disdiarge in some fashion 
his duties towards his people, and many of the earliest documents 
contain articles of agreement for the repair of the embankments 
and bridges at his expense. Until after the Permanent Settlement, 
the fiunily still maintained a bodyguard and the other costly para- 
phwnalia of native pomp, without the income necessary to pay 
for them. A long series of painful personal degradations followed: 
imprisonments of the Bijfi in his palace, forced sales of his lands, 
the foredosures of mortgages, the swooping down of his private 
creditors, and a hundred miserable evasions and struggles. Our 
officers were not very patient, and they were constantly provoked. 
Not only was there a vast mass of ‘arrears,’ which the Collector 
was ordered, under pain of high displeasure, to levy, and of which 
he found it absolutely impossible to recover a single rupee; but four 
times each year, at the quarterly instalments, the Riji sank deeper_.^ 
and deeper into our debt. The Company was, moreover, only one 
of a host of claimants; and what between the stringent demands 
of the Revenue Committee, the piteous requests for pension by 
female members of the family, and the clamorous private duns 
and usurers who thronged the Rijd's palace, the Collector had a 
very unhappy time of it Severities did but little good. The 
Government might summon the impoverished R£ji to Calcutta, 
imprison him in a wing of his palace, and turn his own bodyguard 
into his jailors; but such measures produced little money and 
much popular discontent Whenever the Board of Revenue had 
been specially hard upon the Riji, a thousand annoyances and 
intermptions somehow took place in the Company’s trade. The 
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Commercial Resident complained of ‘obstructions,’ and the Salt 
Department deplored an outbreak of ‘opposition to the business 
of the Aurangs.' While the Revenue authorities could make the 
Riji’s life miserable, the Rijd could render his tenritoiy a very 
unprofitable one to the British Government 

From this chronic conflict, the.Permanent Settlement, and the 
new order of things which it brought about, rescued Bardwin. Its 
action was partly direct and partly indirect. It acted directly by- 
substituting a uniform law of sale for arrears for the former mixed 
procedure of personal imprisonment and jxartial sale of lands. The 
ancient houses of Bengal no longer staggered recklessly through 
life under an incubus of hereditary debt In the second place, 
it acted indirectly by giving a new stability to proprietary rights. 
It became profitable in Bengal to improve estates which the owner ^ 
and his descendants for ever held by a secure tenure. Each great 
house had only to wait until the family happened to come under 
an able and economical head, in order to start on a new lease of 
prosperity. After half a century of poverty and ruin, the Bardwdn 
family at last found itself under the guidance of a singularly prudent' 
Rdjd; and his successor, the present chief, is also a man of wiwlom 
in money affairs. The creation of under-tenures, .and the various 
other machinery for improving an estate which the Permanent 
Settlement introduced, liavc now rendered it the mo.si pro-ijicrous 
house in Bengal. 

Binkuii, or West Bardwdn, was afterwards sci>arated from 
Bardwdn; and in 1820 Hiigli was formed into a Collectorale on 
its own account, reducing the limits of Bardwdn to more moderate 
dimensions. Numerous minor transfers to and from the District 
were afterwards made, and finally, in 1872, the District area was 
increased from 2825 square miles to 3588 square miles, including 
river circuits, by transfers from Minbhdm, Bdnkur^, and HdgH. 

General Aspect of the District. —^The greater portion of the 
District is flat and uninteresting in point of scenery, and covered 
with rich unvarying rice crops. The soil consists of an alluvial 
deposit of great depth. Large trees are scarce, but the clumps of 
bamboos, mango groves, plantain gardens, and the tropical leafage 
of the date and other palms, which encircle the villages, have a 
beauty of their own. The eye constantly rests on expanses of green 
rice-fields, fringed round by villages .and foliage. On approach¬ 
ing Riniganj, in the north-western part of the District, the surface 
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of the country becomes undulating, and beds of laterite make 
their appearance. There are no mountains. 

River System. —The principal river is the Bhigirathf, which 
lower down in its course, below Nadiyi, and after its junction 
with Jalangf, receives the name of Hdglf. The other rivers ol 
die District flow all into the Bhigirathi or HrfgU, as shown in 
the following table:— 

Tuni khil,. 

Kontir,. 

Miyi, .Binki, . , 

Nonii,. 

SinE^nui. 

Timli D^i,. 

Kukof,. 

t Little Dhelkisor, or Kini nadi, . . 

Dhalkisor (Dwirkarota’) or Rupn&ti; 

The Bhagirathi or Hugh River nowhere enters the District, 
but forms its whole eastern boundary with the exception of a short 
‘distance, where it enters Nadiyi District, near the town of Nadiyl 
The Bhigirathi first touches Bardwtin a little south of the site 
of the battlefield of Plassey, which is situated on the opposite 
bank. The river thence flows southwards in a tortuous direction 
as fer as Kitw 4 (Cutwa), where it receives the Ajai, thence flowing by 
an exceedingly winding course, generally in a south-easterly direc¬ 
tion, till a little north of Nadiyi, when it re-enters that District for 
a short distance, but again forms the eastern boundary of Bardw^ 
from Samudragarh, near which it receives the waters of the Khari,- 
and continues its southward course past Kilni (Culna), opposite, 
the town of Sintipur, where it leaves Bardwiin and forms the 
eastern boundary of Hilglf District. (See ray Statistical Account 
of HiSgU District) 

The Ajai first touches upon Bardwin in.the extreme north-west , 
comer of the District, and forms its northern boundary as far as 
Bhedii, where it enters the District and flows eastward through 
the Kitwl (Cutwa) Subdivision, and falls into t]je Bhagirathi just 
north of K 4 tw<t town. Its two principal tributaries are the Tunl 
and Kunur «aa 5 fr. The former takes its rise in Shergarh Fiscal 
Division, in the north-west of the District, and flows in a generally 
easterly course tiU it fills .into the Ajai, in Senpahdrl Fiscal 
Division, a short distance south of the large village of Kenduli, 


I Aju, .\ 

. Khan,.I 

Bhagirathi, 
Dimodar, .... I " Hligll. 


/■ 
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in Birbhdm District The Kunur also takes its rise in Shergarb 
Fiscal Division, but is a larger river and follows a longer courses 
it ultimately joins the Ajai in Aimatshihi Fiscal Division, a short 
distance north of the police station {thdnS) of MangaJkot . 

The Khari or Kharia River takes its rise in a paddy-field 
near the subdivisionol town of Btid-bdd, in the west of the District, 
and after a lengthy and very tortuous course, generally in an easterly 
direction, finally joins the Bh^girathi near the village of Nandii. 
The principal tributary of the Khari, the Binki nadif rises in a 
paddy-field near Gopdlpur, in Champdnagari Fiscal Division, whence 
it flows an easterly course almost parallel to the Dtimodar, passes 
through the town of Bardwtin, from which place it runs parallel to 
the line of railway as far as Siiktigarh station, after which it flows 
north-eastwards, and empties itself into the Khari near the confluence 
of that river with the Bhdgirathi. The Miyi is a little stream which 
rises and empties Itself into the B^nki in Shflhibtld Fiscal Division. 

The Damodar touches the District on the north-west at the 
pomt of its confluence with the Bantkhar, near the police station 
(tAdnd) of Miimatpur. It forms the boundary between the Rdnf- 
ganj Subdivision of Bard win and th^ District of Mnkurd, passing 
the town of Rdniganj and the large villages of Srirdmpur, BhotrJl, 
Marmardkgtnj, Chakdtul, Kdspur, Gohogrdm, and the towns of 
Bardwdn and Sallmdbdd. Its course runs i>arallcl to the line of 
railway as far as the small village of Jdmdd, when it turns to 
the south, and finally leaves the District near the little village 
of Shimpur, in the extreme south-east of Jahdndbdd Sub¬ 
division. The principal offshoot of the Ddmodar is the Kind na/il, 
which branches off from the parent stream at Salimdbdd, but only 
flows a course south-eastwards for a few miles through the Salimdbdd 
Police Circle (tMnd), when it leaves the District, and finally falls 
into the Hdglf river as the Kunti neuii or Nawd-Sardi Md/, at the 
village of Nawd-Sardi in Hdgli District. Fora detailed account of 
the Ddmodar river, vide my Statistical Account of Hdgli District 
The courses of the five principal tributaries of the Ddmodar withm 
Bardwdn District are as follow:—The Nunid enters the Districts 
from the north-west in Nidmatpur Police Circle, and thence flows a 
course cast, south, and south-east into the Ddmodar at the town of 
Rdnfganj, b Sheigarh Fiscal Division. The Singdran takes its rise 
in Shergarh Fiscal Division, and after a short south-easterly course 
falls mto the Ddmodar, in the same Fiscal Division, at the village 
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of Srir£mpur. The T 4 inl£ nadl also rises in Sheigarh Fiscal Divi¬ 
sion, west of the large village of Ukhri, and flows a south-easterly 
course into the Dimodar' at the village of Bhotrd, near the boundary 
of the-same Fiscal Division. The Kukui rises in Salimpur Fiscal 
Division south of Kiksd police station, and flowing south-south-east, 
past the town of Kashi, fells into the Dimodar a few miles north of 
Kispur, in Champ)inagaii Fiscal Division. The Little Dhalkisor or 
Kini nodi (not to be confounded either with the Great Dhalkisor or 
Rdpniriyan river, or with the Kini nadi oflshoot of the Dimodar 
mentioned above) is a cross stream leading from the Great Dhal¬ 
kisor north of the Subdivisions! town of Jahindbid, in Samarshihi 
Fiscal Division. It flows a winding southerly course ^r about 
frfreen miles through the south-east of the District, and takiR its exit 
near the village of Haiatpur. It finally falls into the Dimodar a 
few miles north of the large village of Ampti, in Hdglf District 
The Dhalkisor {Dwdrkmvar) or Rupnarayan enters the Dis¬ 
trict from the west, a few miles east of Bishnupur town, in Bdnkurd 
District It flows a winding coinse south-east and south through 
the Jahdnibdd Subdivision, and past the town of Jahindbdd. 
It leaves the District at the small village of Berari, and continues 
its course, marking the boundary between the Districts of Hvigli 
and Midnapur, till it finally fells into the Hilgli river opposite 
Hiigli Point In its upper reaches, within Bdnkurd and Bardwdn 
District, the river is known as the Dhalkisor; it takes the name of 
RUpndrdyan after it leaves Batdwdn. The Tirijuli and the Amudar 
are the chief tributaries of the Dhalkisor in Bardwdn District 
The Barakhar, although not properly speaking a river of Bard- 
wdn District, flows for a short distance along its north-west boun¬ 
dary, and separates it from Minbhdm District, until it fells into the 
Ddmodar river near the Niimatpur police station. 

The foregoing are the principal rivers and streams of'the District 
The tributaries of the Ajai, Ddmodar, and Kunur are all unim¬ 
portant streams. There arc also a large number of small creeks 
and watercourses interlacing with the larger streams, but which 
are almost entirely dry during the greater part of the year. Cases 
of alluvion and diluvion are frequent in the Bhdgirathf and Ajai 
rivers, but no extensive changes in the river courses have recently 
taken place within the District, with the exception of the case of the 
Bhigirathi, which at Kdlni and Kdtwi is said to have receded a 
distance of a mile from its former course. A more important change 
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in the course of the river occurred about the beginning of the 
century. At that time the town of Nadiy 4 was situated on the east 
side of the Bhigirathf. But the stream suddenly changed its course, 
and left the town of Nadiy 4 , and a considerable strip of land north 
and south of the dty, on the west side of the river. The old 
channel of the river is now marked by a small branch of the river, 
called the Gangd Bhdrat. The beds of the Bhigirathl, Dimodar, 
Ajai, and Dhalkisor are of sand, and those of the Kunur, Binki, 
and Kliari, of clay. The banks of the rivers are generally low. 
Cultivation is only carried on along the banks of the larger rivers, 
where the fields are protected by bdndhs or embankments. The 
Bhigirathi is fordable in. February and March below Kitwi 
(Cutwa). The D^modax and Ajai arc not fordable in the rains, but 
at other seasons are fordable at any part within the District The 
Khari river is never fordable for the last few miles of its course 
before it falls into the Bhigirathi. The other streams are every¬ 
where fordable at all seasons of the year except immediately after 
heavy rain. Principal ferries in the District:—On the Bhigirathi— 
(i) Kilni, (s) Mir^dpur, (3) Ghyispur, (4) Mlrtili, (5) Diwinganj, 
(6) Kitwi, and (7) Uddhanpur. On the Ddmodar—(i) Near Bard- 
wdn, on the road from Bardwdn to Ekloki, (2) Kishthagold, on the 
road from Bardwdn to Khandghosh, (3) Kasbi and (4) Salimpur, 
on different roads to Sonimukhl. On the Ajai—Sankhdi, on road 
from Bardwdn to Blrbhdm. 

Likes of Deainace. —The Ddmodar river drains the Hazdrl- 
bdgh plateau. The bed of that river, so far as Bardwdn is con¬ 
cerned, is higher than the surrounding country, and it drrins but a 
very small portion of the westernmost part of the District The 
general line of drainage of Bardwdn is from west to east, the Bdnkd, 
Khari, and Kunur being the chief channels. From the Ddmo¬ 
dar to the Hiigli, the average fall of the ground is four feet per mile. 

River Traffic —^The towns on the Bhdgirathl, containing a 
large coinmunity, chiefly supported by river traffic, are—Kdlnd 
(Culna), Kdtwd (Cutwa), Ddinhdt, Bhdosinh, Millipur, and Ud¬ 
dhanpur, where a large trade is carried on in salt, jute, and cloth. 
The principal trading villages on the Ddmodar are—Sallmdbdd, 
Bdbndbdrl, and Kasbd, at which the traffic consists chiefly in coal, 
rice, and timber. None of the non-navigable rivers or streams are 
anywhere applied as a motive power for turning machinery, and 
the Collector reports that none of them have any descents or 
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rapids sufficient to render it likely that they could be so utilized 
by the donstruction of dams or weirs. 

Fisheries. —Fishing provides ample occupatiop to a great 
number of fishermen in the Bhigirathl, Deodar, and Dhalkisor, 
and in the internal rivers and channels. The names of the Hindu 
fishing castes are—(i) Kaibartta, (a) Keut, (3) Mild, (4) Tior, (5) 
Jdlid, (6) Bigdi, (7) Dulid, and (8) Bduri j of which the first five 
named live principally by fishing, while the last three ply the 
double occupation of fishermen and palanquin bearers,—the males 
following the latter pursuit, while the females look to the fishing. 
Most of the fishing castes also own lands, which they till themselves. 
The subject of the fish supply of Bengal, and the expediency of 
putting a stop to the wasteful destruction of brecding-fish and small 
fiy, led to a series of queries being issued to the District Officers 
on. the subject The following is condensed from the replies of 
the Collector of Bardwin to the Bengal Government’s circular :— 

Breeding-fish arc largely taken in the District for consumption, 
but they do not appear to be wastefuUy destroyed. Young fry arc 
also captured in large quantities, but principally for the purpose 
of stocking ponds and tanks, as it is generally believed that large 
fish cannot spawn in tanks. Self-interest teaches the people not 
to sell the fry as an article of diet, inasmuch as the fry, whan sold 
for rearing purposes, generally fetch twenty times os much as when 
sold for food. It is only when the young ones die, in being taken 
from one place to another for stocking tanks, that they are brought 
to market for food. The Collector is of opinion that the sale of 
fiy as stock fish cannbt be well prohibited. The supply of fish is 
said to be not equal to the demand, and the quality to be bad. 
A. considerable portion of the supply is derived from tanks, the 
water in which has become bad and poisonous in consequence of 
the decomposition of rank; vegetation. The fish in such rnnkg 
become diseased. Although the supply is thought to be not 
equal to Ae demand, Ac Collector does not Aink Aat there has 
been any decrease in the supply of late years. No stotistics are 
available showing Ae proportion of Ae fish-eaters to Ae whole 
population; but fish is‘ consumed by almost all classes of Ae 
people, excepting Ae widows of high-caste Brahmans, Baidyas, and 
Kiyasths, and Ac Collector roughly estimates the fish-eating, 
population at 95 per cent of Ae total inhabitants of Ae District 
The practice of salting fish is very little resorted to, owing to Ae 
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high duty on salt; but in some parts the Muhammadans are in 
the habit of drying fish for home consumption, and the lower 
classes eat it with avidity even in a putrid state. Dried and salted 
fish, however, are imported Irom other Districts. 

The principal varieties of fish found in the rivers and tanks are 
the following:—(i) Those found in either rivers or tanks— Rui, 
kdtldy mirgal, bdtd, kAlbosh, bodi, c}iit<il^ dir, bdcAd, hilsd, pdngds, 
fhdnsd, ritd, bMngan, gdjar, chingri, etc. (a) Those found in tanks 
only— Khayrd, mdgur,kat, soul, tengrd, funtkl, mauraid, Idid, cheng, 
bhtdd, bdin, pdbdd, child, balid, golaruhd, gdngtord, pdkdl, etc. The 
various forms of fishing followed in Bardwdn are as follows :—(i), 
Fishing by nets (large and small), (a) Fishing by birtis, a sort ot. 
trap nuide of split bamboo and placed in a current (3) Fishing 
by polus, a conical basket-trap made of split bamboo. (4) Fishing 
by rod and line, or by line alone. (5) Spear fishing. (6) Fishing 
by hurl and sihtl. The hurl consists simply of small branches of 
trees and thorns, tied together and thrown into the river, where 
there is little or no current Small fish and prawns take shelter 
therein, and are captured by means of a net called siktL The 
following are the different varieties of net used :—For large fish— 
(i) Bdr or mahd-jdl, used in rivers for taking large fish ; it stretches 
from one side of the river to the other, with floats of bamboos at 
short intervals. (2) Beoti-Jdl, a net cast in the middle of the river, 
where the water is deep, and fastened to posts on either side. 
(3) Dmrd-jdl, or drag-net; only used in tanks. (4) Klupld, or cast- 
net ; only rased in tanks, but with larger meshes tlian the foregoing. 
For small fish—(5) Sinti-jdl, resembling the khepW net in shape, 
but with smaller meshes. (6) Gdnil-jdl, a net stretching from one 
side of a tank to another; the heads of small fishes get entangled 
in the meshes. (7) FheA-Jdl, a net fastened on a triangular bamboo 
firame, something like a shrimping-net, and worked by one man 
standing and another man a-head who drives the fish. As soon 
as the man holding the net feels a fish within it, he suddenly 
raises it (8) Ckhdnkni-jdl, a small net resembling a strainer, and 
attached to a circular frame; it is worked by a boy. (9) Chdbi-jdl, . 
a net enclosed in a pyramidal framework of bamboo; worked by 
the hand, by being placed suddenly over a spot where a fish is 
supposed to be. (10) Ghani-jdl, (ri) Fds-j'dl, and (12) Bhdshd-jdl, 
other varieties of nets. The Collector states that there does not 
appear to be any rule or custom regulating the size of the meshes 
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of nets. The smallest size of the meshes of nets used for captur¬ 
ing large fish is one inch square; that of nets for taking small fish, 
about one-sixth of a square inch; while the interstices between 
the threads of a net used for capturing fry are so close and small 
that a mustard-seed could scarcely pass through them. With regard 
to the question of the advisability of regulating the size of the 
meshes of nets, the Collector states that, so as he has been 
able to ascertain, an attempt of this sort would create much dis¬ 
content among the natives. The fresh-water fish of Bengal arc 
of every conceivable size, and if any restrictions were placed as 
regards the size of the meshes, the Collector is of opinion that the 
fresh-water fishmg would suffer in a great measure. As already 
stated, young fiy are not as a nile captured here for food, but with 
a view to their being reared in tanks or ponds. The Collector 
would therefore allow the existing system to remain undisturbed. 
In the event, however, of any restriction in the size of the meshes 
of nets being determined upon, he would fix the smallest size of 
the meshes at one-third of an inch. 

The Collector roughly estimates the number of persons who 
live by fishing at about twenty thousand, or one per cent, of the 
total District population. The Census Report returns the number 
of fishing and boating castes in Bardwdn at 25,475, or r‘a5 per 
cent of the total population. This is exclusive of Muhammadans, 
who form seventeen per cent of the population, but who form 
a very small proportion of the fishing classes. With the exception 
of the Bhigirathf, there are no large navigable rivers in Bardwin; 
and the Collector estimates that only one-third of the fishing 
classes subsist exclusively by fishing, while the remainder are 
employed in agriculture or other pursuits, as an auxiliary means 
of livelihood to fishing. 

Land Reclamation. —There are no large marshy tracts in 
Bardwin District requiring reclamation, but it is a very common 
practice to embank the smaller internal rivers and streams, with 
a view to cultivation, and for the irrigation of the fields. These 
embankments and dams form a considerable obstruction to the 
natural drainage of the District, and are supposed to have largely 
contributed towards the prevalent sickness among the people. 
In some of the smaller rivers, a thick variety of reed, called 
sar, grows indigenously, and is largely used in roofing houses, 
preparatory to the thatch being laid on. Long-stemmed rice is 
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not grown in Bardwin District, and the Collector reports that there 
arc no marshes or swamps suitable for its cultivation. 

The Mineral Products of the District consist of coal, iron, red 
limestone, sandstone, and latcrite. I shall give a minute descrip¬ 
tion of the coal mines of Rdniganj in a subsequent section of this 
Statistical Account. Excepting the variety of reeds alluded to 
above, the District grows no wild vegetable productions of market¬ 
able value; nor are there any revenue-yielding forests. The 
principal jungle product consists of iasar silk, found in the Biid-bdd 
Subdivision, and which is collected by Bduris. There are no large 
uncultivated pasture grounds in the District, all the available land 
being taken up for tillage. 

Feras Naturas. —The wild animals of the District are tigers, 
leopards, bears, and wolves ; only found, however, in the jungly 
western portion of Rinfganj Subdivision, adjoining the Santdl 
Parganis. Poisonous snakes are common throughout the District, 
but no Government reward is paid either for the destruction of 
wild beasts or of venomous snakes. In 1869, the police reports 
showed that two deatlis were caused during that year by wild 
beasts, and 51 by snake-bite. These returns, however, are im¬ 
perfect, and are believed to very inadequately represent the number 
of deaths from snake-bite. Among small game, wild ducks, pea¬ 
cocks, wild cocks or lutur, hares, green pigeons {haridt), ordinary 
pigeons, partridges, and snipe are met with. I have already 
given a list of the principal varieties of fish found in the rivers 
and tanks. No trade is carried on in wild-beast skins, and, with 
the exception of the fisheries, the fera naturce are not made in 
any way to contribute towards the wealth of the District 

The Population.— After an attempt in 1790, the first organized 
effort at a census seems to have been made in 1813-14, by Mr. 
W. R Bayley, then Judge and Magistrate of the District That 
officer obtained returns of the population of 98 towns and villages 
sitifated in different parts of the Districts of Bardwdn, Hilglf. 
Midnapur, Birbhiim, and the Jungle Mahals. From these returns, 
after having satisfied himself of their accuracy, he deduced an 
average of five and a half inhabitants to each dwelling; and he 
then proceeded to ascertain the number of houses in each village 
of the District of Bardwin. The result showed, that in the sixteen 
Police Circles which then composed the jurisdiction of the District 
there were 262,634 houses; which^ at the- rate of five and a half 
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persons to each house, gfave a population of 1,444,487 souls. The 
then area of the District is computed at about 2400 square miles, 
giving an average density of just under 602 souls to the square 
mile. It is difficult to identify the limits of the Bordwsln District 
as then constituted, but it seems that it did not include the R4n(- 
ganj Subdivision, or the Police Circles of Sonimukh^ Jahanibid, 
Goghit, Kitagrim, and half of Ausgrdm. Excluding these, the 
area of the remainder of the present District is 2137 square miles, 
having a population, as ascertained by the Census of i87X*7a, of 
1,305,316 souls, or an average of 610 to the square mile. These 
figures seem to prove that the population of the District, whatever 
it may have been before the outbreak of the late fever epidemic, 
is not now much in excess of what it was in X814. 

Not only is the population now about the same as it was sixty 
years ago, but the average number of inmates per house is actually 
smaller now than it was in 1814, pointing to a general decrease 
of the population of late years, owing to the ravages of the 
fever. On this point I extract the following from the General 
Report on the Census of Bengal by the Inspector-General of 
Registration (pp. 93, 94), from which also the foregoing paragraph 
'has been condensed;—*It is worthy of notice that the number 
of houses in this tract—that corresponding with the area of the 
District in 18x4—is 283,923, as compared with 262,634 in Mr. 
Bayley’s time, and that the average now is only four and a half 
instead of five and a half persons to a dwelling. No great reliance, 
perhaps, can be placed upon estimates based upon the number 
of houses in this country, the term being rarely understood by 
any two people in the same sense. Mr. Bayley himself says:— 
“ It is scarcely necessary to observe, that many dwellings, especially 
those of the more opulent classes of inhabitants, include several 
distinct buildings, huts, or out-offices within an enclosure, and 
frequently contain distinct families of several brothers, or other 
near relatives. A dwelling of this description, whatever may be 
the number of buildings contained in it, is intentionally considered 
and rated as one building. With reference to these circumstances, 
the proportion of 5J inhabitants to a house appears smaller than 
might have been reasonably expected, and is, in fact, less 
the average proportion of inhabitants to each house in England.” 
Mr. Metcalfe, the present Magistrate, however, informs me that 
this was precisely the definition of a house adopted for the present 
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Census; and if this is so, we have this result, that while the 
number of houses has largely increased, the average per house 
has fallen, so that the total population is not more than it was 
in Mr. Bayle/s time. When we take into account the mortality 
which has been raging in Bardwin for the past three or four 
years, this result is probably just what might have been expected. 
The 300,000 souls by which the population falls short of what it 
should be if we apply Mr. Bayley’s average to the present number 
of houses, may represent approximately the numbers which have 
been carried oflf by the epidemic fever of the past few years. That 
the mortality has been excessive does not admit of question. The 
medical officers who have lately been in charge of the District 
assure me, that in the southern thinds it would be no exaggeration 
to say that .two-thirds of the people have fallen victims to the fever. 
In the census p2q)ers a large number of houses were returned as 
uninhabited, the Inmates having either died or migrated between 
the date of numbering the houses and that of taking the Census. 

‘In order to test the accurac}' of the present figures, I have 
endeavoured to compare the returns of the 98 villages of which Mr. 
Bayley procured a detailed census. In 54 villages which I think I 
have succeeded in identifying, 15 nd that there are at present 16,131 
houses, against 16,300 in 1814; but the inhabitants only number 
76,510, against 92,735. The average number of persons to a house, 
therefore, is 47 instead of 57, or just one inmate per house less than 
in 1814. This supports the accuracy of the general result for the 
whole District At die same time, it should be stated that the size 
of some of the villages in the list appears to differ so considerably 
from what it was in Mr. Bayley’s time, that, even though we may 
be satisfied of their identity, ^ere may be room to doubt whether 
the village boundaries are the same. If the villages have been 
properly identified, some are five times as laige as they were, while 
othus have fallen off to the same extent In a large majority, 
however, the number of houses is approximately the same, and in 
most of these the population has diminished. It would require 
considerable local knowledge of the District, however, to be able to 
express any decided opinion as to the completeness of the idend- 
fication. 

* In 1838 Mr. Adam collected certain statistics of the population 
to illustrate his report on the state of vernacular education in Bengal. 
The Kfiln^ thdnd in this District w^s one of the areas selected for 
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' the purpose. ' Supposing the thdtui boundnnes to have remained 
the same, a comparison of his .figures with those obtained at the 
late Census gives the following results:— 

HottM. To«»l 

Adam's Census, 1838, . a88 23, 34 ^ S 9 i 844 S^S®‘ 

Census of 1872, ... 296 32,452 58,415 63.065 121,480 

As the late Census included some 325 boats, these figures seem to 
show that the resident population is no greater now than it was in 
1838. The number of houses has increased, indeed, but the average 
number of souls to a house has fallen from 5 to 3'7.' 

Although the population of the District generally may be taken 
as approximately the same now as it was in 1814, that of the large 
town of Baldwin has largely decreased. In 1814 that town con¬ 
tained 53,927 inhabitants; in 1869, according to the experimental 
Census of that year, the population had decreased to 46,121, and 
in 1872, according to the general Censu-s, to 32,321 souls. The 
town was very severely visited by the epidemic fever, and the large 
decrease in population is due to the mortality which it caused, as 
well as to emigration of numbers of people who fled from it. The 
Collector, in a report to me in 1870, stated that this fever was esti¬ 
mated to have carried off at least five tliousand of the inhabitants of 
the town within a period of six months. The town of KiUnfi has 
also fallen off in population of late years; but this is stated to be 
partly due to a diminution of commercial prosperity ronsetiuent upon 
the opening up of the East Indian Railway, which has taken away 
a large share of its trade. 

The first general Census of Bardwdn District was commenced in 
December 1871, and completed on the 2Sth January 1872. Iii 
consequence of the debilitated state of the people from the epidemic- 
of the last few years, the forms were issued as early as September 
1871, with instructions to fill in the names of the inhabitants, and 
then to erase those who might subsequently leave the place. This, 
the Collector reports, was done. The Census of the large towns 
was taken on the following dates (i) Bardwdn, on the night of the 
25th January 1872; (2) Riniganj, on the night of the 15th January; 
(3) Kilni, between the 15th and asth January; (4) Kitwd, on the 
night of the 20th January; (5) Ddin-hit, on the night of the 
22d January; and (6) Minkur, between the 14th November 1871 
and 7th January 1872. The Collector reports that the agency 
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employ^ in taking the Census consisted generally of ‘ the heads 
of the villages or mandais. In other cases, the taminddrl land- 
stewards or gumdshtds were employed.' The total number of 
' enumerators employed was 8616, of whom less than fifty appear to 
have been remunerated for their work. The results of the Census 
disclosed a total population of 2,034,745 souls, dwelling in 5191 
villages and 435,4x6 houses; the average pressure of the population 
on the soil being 578 to the square mile. The Collector is of 
opinion that the returns are fairly accurate. 

. Regarding the average density of the population, the Inspector- 
General of Registration, at page 92 of the Census Report, remarks 
as follows:—‘ It is curious to find that one of the most thinly- 
populated Police Circles {(Adnds) is that of Bardwdn itself in tbe 
very heart of the District Although it contains the chief town and 
Headquarters Station, the average number of persons to the square 
^mile is only 294; whereas in none of the surrounding tMnds is it 
less than 500, and in some jt is as high as 725. Taking these figures 
as they stand, they might prima fadt be condemned as erroneous; 
but a knowledge of the local circumstances of the District completely 
justifies them, and so far ^ords an unexpected argument in favour 
of the accuracy of the Census. The Bardw^ tMnd consists 
mainly of large low-lying rice-fields, with a sparse and scattered 
population. In tire surrounding tkdnds, it will be seen, there are 
three times as many villages to a given area as in Bardwdn itselfi 
In one direction, the nearest village to the Headqu.artors Station is 
eight miles distant, and in another three and a half The thdnds 
to the north of the district, which border on Kasbd and Sikulipur, 
in Blrbhdm, are densely populated, the average being over 650 to 
the square mile; but as the District trends towards the western 
country, the pressure of the population sensibly decreases,—an ex¬ 
ception being made in favour of Einiganj thdnd, which has as many 
as 600 persons to the square mile. The most populous thdnds in 
the District arc those which border upon Hdglf These arc Kilni, 
Bhiturii, Sallmibdd, Jahindbid, Goghit, and Kotalpur, in all of 
which the average density is something like 700 to the square mile.’ 

The following paragraphs, firom a report by the Collector, further 
iUustrate the comparative density of the population in different 
parts of the District:—‘ The physical character of thdnd Nidmatpur, 
in the extreme west of the District, 278 square miles in extent, is 
barren and arid, with numerous villages situated wherever patches 
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> ot culturable l^nd are found. There has been no sickness here. 
Rinlganj, which adjoins is of a precisely similar cha- 

* racier. In both thdnds there are collieries, those at RinlganJ 
exceeding the number worked about Aslmsol and Sltirdmpur, whkh 
lie in Niinmtpur. The number of villages inhabited by miners in 
RinlganJ exceeds those in Asansol; and the population of 133,283 
■ souls for Rinlganj, against 71,453 for Nidmatpur, is quite in accord¬ 
ance with local facts. Again, I find from the returns 161 small 
clumps of villages in Niimatpur with less than two hundred inhabit¬ 
ants. These are the houses around the rice patches. In both 
ihdnis the number of villages is nearly equal, viz. 389 in KinfganJ 
and 278 in Niimatpur; but the larger mining operations of Rinlganj 
account for the villages with the denser population. In Rinlganj, 
the Census returns show 39 villages containing up>^'ards of two 
thousand souls, while there are only five in Niimaljtur. llie 
other thdnd of Rinlganj Subdivision, viz. Kiksi, contains a purely 
agricultural population, with a few silk and doth weavers. Here the 
villages are very wide apart, and extensive tracts of laterite are met 
with. . The northern portion is one dense jungle, with here and 
there a v^lage. The population is located chiefly along the banks 
• of the Dimodar. •. 

' In looking over the Bdd-bdd figures, I am suqtriscd to find the 
population of Btid-btid so high as' 91,301. 'I'hcrc arc certainly a 
number of middle-sized villages at considerable distances from each 
other, but they have always appeared to me very thinly populated. 
Excluding the town of Baldwin, the rural population of the Bardwin 
or sadr thdnd is only 33,098, or 369-4 per village. There arc fewer 
villages in this thdnd than in any other part of the District There 
are only three considerable villages. On every side of the Head¬ 
quarters there are wide tracts of rice lands and extensive patches of 
fallow and unculturable lands. Villages arc far apart; for instance, 
not a village is passed on the Ime of railroad from Baldwin to 
Kinu, a distance of 8 miles; on the south-east, the nearest village is 
Sj miles. All the Medical Officers, for several years past, have 
remarked on the severity of tlie fever in and around the sadr 
station. Gopilpur, once a flourishing village, is now reduced to a 
small population; 2,000 persons have disappeared from Khojdnor- 
bear. The deserted remains of ruined houses depict the havoc the 
fever has committed. I am not surprised, therefore, to find a return 
of (omitting the town) only 22,098 inhabitants for 82 villages. 
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HiigU thdnd, which like Baldwin has severely suffered from fever, 
has, I find, only a population of 67,538, and yet it is a far more 
populous place than Baldwin. The average population for villages 
in die Bardwdn thdnd is 269*4, as compared with 367*7 for villages in 
other parts of the District, or 100*3 persons pet' village less. These 
figures are quite in accordance with my observations of the small 
popubtion of the villages around Bardwin. The densest popub- 
tion of this District, as far as outward observation would lead roe 
to conclude, is to the north of Mem^ railway station. Large . 
numbers of Muhammadans inhabit the vilbges of Chaugharii, 
Bahar, Sitgichhbj and the figure of 131,200 (far exceeding other 
thdnds), of whom 30,584 are Muhammadans, is strictly in accord' 
ance with local features. , . , 

'In the KtQn^ Subdivision I had' expected lower figures for 
BhiUurii thdnd, where there has been great mortality for several 
years. Dr. Jackson, the Sanitary Commissioner, in his tour in 
March, renoarked on the depopulated condition of this Division. 
The K 4 twi Subdivision, too, has suffered severely from fever; so 
have the thdnds of Salimibdd, Raind, Jahindbdd, and Mangalkot. 
Iq some of the vilbges deaths have been noted at 24 per cent 
Nfext to Gangurid, the most populous part of the District is Saltmd- 
. bdd. The vilbges are large and close to each other, but the 
mortality from the fever has been frightful Whole households 
have been swept away. In other houses, one or two remain out of 
20 persona In one household, one remains out of 17. The 
popubtion in the whole District is densest in Jahdndbdd and Goghdt 
The popubtion ten years ago must have been at least 20,000 more 
than at present within the Jahdndbdd Subdivision alone.' In the 
forgoing extract I have corrected any errors or miscalcubtions in 
the percentages. 

The following table illustrates the distribution of die population 
in parh Police Circle and Subdivision, with the number of villages, 
houses, pressure of popubtion per square mile, etc. 'Phe Sub- 
divisional figures will be given again when treating of the Admmis- 
trative Divisions of the District, but they may here be exhibited 
as a whole.* The bble is reproduced verbatim from the Census 
Report:— 
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Population classified according to Sex, Age, et& —The 
tot^ population of Bardwin District consists of 2,034,745 souls, 
via.•995,818 males and 1,038,927 females. The excess of females 
over males, in this and other Districts of the Bardwin Division, is 
mainly accounted for by the feet that a large number of the male 
inhabitants come to Calcutta for employment in commercial houses 
or public offices, while their wives and femilies remain behind. 
Education has made rapid progress in the District, and its youths 
find employment under Government, on the railway, and in various 
capacities throughout Bengali The proportion of moles in the total 
District population is 48*9 p>er cent, and the average pressure of 
the people upon the soil 578 per square mile. Classified according 
to religion and age, the Census gives the following results:—Hindus 
—under twelve years of age, males 273,980, and females 218,341; 
above twelve years of age, males 546,776; and ‘females 640,266. 
Muhammadans—under twelve years of age, madcs 59,368, and 
females 44,518; above twelve years, males 112,046, and females 
132,092. Christians—under twelve yeafs of age, males 149, and 
females 122; above twelve years, males 356, and females 263. 
Other religious denominations, not separately classified—under 
twelve years of age, males 1217, and females 1051; above twelve 
years, males 1926, and females 2274. Population, of all religions 
—^under twelve years of age, males 334,714, and females >64,032; 
above twelve years, males 661,104, and females 774,895: The 
percentage of children not exceeding twelve years of age in the. 
population of different religions is as follows:—Hindus—proportion 
of male children 16-3 per cent, and female children i3‘o per cent, 
of the total Hindu population ; total proportion of children of both 
sexes, 29 3 per cent of the total Hindu population. Muhammadans 
—proportion of male children 17-1 per cent, and of female children 
12 *8 per cent, of the total Muhammadan population; total proportion 
of children of both sexes, 29-9 per cent of the total Muhammadan 
population. Christians—proportion of male cltildren t6‘7 per cent, 
and of female children 13-7 per cent, of the total Christian pop’ula- 
tion; total proportion of children of both sexes, 30-4 per cent 01 
the total Christian population. Other religious denominations— 
proportion of male children .i8-8 per cent, and of females 16-2 per 
cent, of the total ‘Other’ population; total proportion of children 
of both sexes, 35-0 per cent of the total ‘Other’ population. 
Population of all religions—proportion of male children 16 *4 per 
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cent, and of female children i3'o per cent, of the total District 
population ; proportion of children of both sexes, 39‘4 per cent of 
the total District population. As in almost every other District of. 
Bengal, the Census returns show a very small proportion of female 
4 s compared with male children; while in the case of persons above 
twelve years of age, there is an excessive proportion of females to 
males. This is probably owing to the fact that girls arc considered 
to arrive at womanhood at an earlier age than boys attain manhood, 
and many are consequently entered as adults, while boys of the 
same age are returned as children. The proportion of the sexes 
of all ages, namely, males 48'9 per cent, and females $i'i per cent, 
is probably correct As before explained, the preponderance of the 
female over the male population is due in a great measure to the. 
fact .that a large number of the males belonging to .the District 
obtain employment in Calcutta, and leave their wives and families 
behind them. The number and proportion of insanes, and of 
persons otherwise afflicted with infirmities, in Bardwin District, is 
returned in the Census Report as underInsanes, males 301, 
and females 71—total 372, or '0183 of the total population; 
idiots, males 28, and females 13—total 41, or 0020 of the total 
population; deaf and dumb, males 581, and females 193—total 
774, or '0380 of tlie total population; blind, males 1014, and 
f^ales.566—total 1580, or ’0776 of the total population; lepers, 
males 3976, and females 628—total 4604, or *2262 of the total 
population. It is a curious circumstance, that although the females 
number 51 •! per cent, of the total population of the District, out 
of the total number of persons afflicted with the above-mentioned 
infirmities, less than one-fourth were women. The total number of 
male infirms amounted to 5900, or *5924 per cent of the total 
male population; while the number of female infirms was only 
1471, or ‘1416 per cent of the total female population. The total 
number of infirms of both sexes was 7371, or '3622 per cent of the 
total District population. 

Occupations or the People. —The following paragraphs, re¬ 
lating. to the occupations of ihe people, are taken from the Census 
statements for Bardwin District, compiled by Mr. C. F. Magrath, 
C.S. As explained in my other District Accounts, however, they 
are unavoidably imperfect in many respects, and must be accepted 
only as the first careful attempt that has been made to ascertain the 
employments of the people. 
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Occupation of Males—Class I. — Persons employed under • 
Government or Municipal or other local authorities:—Government 
’ police, 783; rural police, 11,535; covenanted European oflRccrs, 
4; subordinate judicial and executive officers, 10 ; Public Works 
officer, 1; Post-Office clerks, etc., 240; telegraph officers,. 77 j 
excise officers, 52; clerks, 27 ; messengers {Riyddds), 261. Total 
of Class L, 12,990. , 

Class II.—Professional persons, including ministers of religion, 
professors of education, law, medicine, fine arts, surveying and 
engineering, etc.:—(a) Religion—Hindu priests (Jntrohits), 9546 ; 
astrologers and fortune-tellers {dchdrjyas), 226; Muhammadan 
priests {mullds), 20; pilgrim guides ijMzndds), 50; priests of family 
idols {pujhdris), 346; kkondkdrs, 5 j expounders of the furins or 
Sacred Law {kathaks), 55. (^) Education—Schoolmasters, 1475 . 

teachers of Sanskrit {pandHs), 358; village schoolmasters (guru- 
mahdsays), 176; Muhammadan schoolmasters and. interpreters 
(munsMs), 106; students and scholars, 669. (c) Law—Pleaders, 

210; law agents (muk^drs), 214; stamp vendors, 22. (d) Medi¬ 

cine-Surgeon, r ; doctors, 374; Hindu medical practitioners 
{kabirdjs), 1868; vaccinators, 51; apothecaries, 8; cow-doctors 
(goMdyas), 4; men-midwives, rra; compounders, 23. {e) Fine 

arts—Photographers, 5; musicians, 2683; singers, 834; painters, 
334; snake-charmers, 232. (/) Surveying and engineering— 

Surveyors (dudns), 54; overseers, 5. Total of Class II., 20,066. 

Class III.—Persons' in service, or performing personal offices:— 
Personal servants, 8688; cooks, 717; barbers, 5153; washermen 
(dJtobds), 2244; sweepers (miktars), r8o; water-carriers, \b/tuAs)^ 
65; gardeners (mdds), 1222; marriage registrars and genealogists 
(ghataks), rro; door-keepers (danodm), 8rr; corpse - bearers 
(murdd fardsK), 40; innkeepers, 4; unspecified, 20,099. Total of 
Class III., 39,333. 

Class IV.—Persons engaged in agriculture, or with animals;— 

(a) In agriculture—Large landholders (saminddrs), 2265; lafge 
leaseholders (ijdrdddrs), 24; holders of rent-free estates (/dJkAirdj- 
ddrs), 1529 ; holders of rent-free estates on ancient military tenures 
ijdglrddrs), 226; holders of rent-free charity lands (dimdddrs), 1026 ; 
subordinate * landlords (fdlukddrs), 1019; permanent leaseholders 
(jaMddrs), 370;. holders of small estates or villages {mahdlddrs), 
183; small landholders {joiddrs), 6713; ordiiury cultivators, 
3 *S> 477 ; Mffdftddri land stewards (^u'mdshids), 1488; rent-col- 
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lectors ifahsilddrs), io8; village accountants (pdfttidris), 2'j j samin- 
ddri servants, 35^1; managers of estates {ndibs), 64, (b) With 

animals—Dealers in cattle, rao; dealers in goats, 102 ; dealers in 
poultry, 3; cowherds, 2351; swineherds 38; horse-breakers, 25; 
elephant drivers (mdAuts), 9; grooms, 491 •, hunters {shikdris), 30. 
Total of Class IV., 337,249. 

Class V.—Persons engaged in commerce and trade: — (a) In 
conveyance of persons and goods—Engineers, 32 ; engine drivers, 
26; guards, 13; pointsmen, 81; telegraph clerks, 24; station- 
masters, 44; railway clerks, 3; Ahabdsis, 357; other railway servants, 
13 ; carters, r633 ; bullock drivers, 322 ; palanquin bearers, 6329 ; 
boatmen, 2495; chotranddrs, t66; divers, 2; warehouse keepers 
{dratddrs), 95; weighmen, 329. In keeping and lending 

money, and in the sale of goods—Bankers and mahdjans, 2078; 
pawnbrokers (podddrs), 13; money changers, 6; produce merchants 
{sauddgars), 636 ; commission agents {pdikirs), 192 ; petty dealers 
(bepdrisy, 391; storekeepers (goidddrs), 559 ; shopkeepers, 16,352 ; 
grocers and spice dealers {banids), 590; hawkers {box^vallas), 5; 
brokers {daid/r), 132; clerks, 6; out-door clerks {sarkdrs), r8i ; 
shopmen, 33; vernacular clerks {muharrirt), r366 ; business 
managers, 4. Total of Class V., 34,508. 

Class VL—Persons employed in mechanical arts, manufactures, 
and engineering operations, and in the sale of goods manuiactured 
or prepared for consumption :—(a) Manufactures—Indigo manu¬ 
facturers, 3 j coal-workers, t5 ; lac-workers, 226; silk manufacturers, 
68; founders, 14. {b) Constructive art—Contractors, 28; brick¬ 

layers (rdjmistHs), a3r5 ; lime burners, 230; sawyers, 199; car¬ 
penters, 2506; thatdrers, 742; painters, 30; brick dealers, 151; 
cart builders, 634. (e) Miscellaneous artisans—Blacksmiths, 3586; 
dealers in hardware, 2or ; bra Vs, 232 r; tinmen (kalaigars), 6; 
potters, 4754; glass vendors, comb makers, 8^ mat makers, 
261; basket makers, 1959; toy jakers, r45; hookah makers, 49 ; 
musical instrument makers, 5; Aakers of lacquered ware, r6r; 
makers of gariands, 873; carvers, ra ; gilders, 44; shell carvers, 
82r; cotton weavers, 24,557 ; wool weavers, 24; jute weavers, 27 ; 
fuller, I; dyers, 45 ; tailors, ;^25; shoemakers, 1322 ; cloth vendors, 
1875; ornament makers, 3I767; umbrella makers, 2; wax-cloth 
dealers, 39; net makers, 7^; stationers, r3; bookbinders {daJMs), 
86; booksellers, 28. {d) Dealers in vegetable food—Oil sellers, 
557®» gtain dealers, r3; Irice dealers, 68r; grain buskers, 722; 
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.bakers, 29; grain parchers, 94; costermongers, 356; confectioners, 
i»39; sellers of molasses (gur), 385. (e) Dealers in animal food— 

'Butchers, 80j fishermen, 11,517; milkmen, 5058. (/) Dealers 

' in drinks—Toddy sellers, 16; liquor shopkeepers, 1000; soda- 
water sellers, 8. (^) Dealers in stimulants—Tobacco sellers, "i 60; 

opium sellers, 5; ^ujd sellers, 88 ; betel sellers, 1307, (/t) Dealers 
in perfumes, drugs,, medicines, etc.—Salt sellers, 48; gunpowder 
sellers, 13. (»} Dealers in vegetable substances—Firewood sellers, 
717 ; charcoal sellers, 59; cow-dung sellers, 7 ; bamboo sellers, 30; 
thatch sellers, 14; woodcutters, 211. (.;) Dealers in animal 

substances — Hide dealers, 1904; skinners and leather dealers 
ifhdmdrs), 647. Total of Class VL, 86,839. 

Class VIl. — Miscellaneous persons not classed otherwise-— 
Pensioners, 4; beggars and paupers, 14,033; labourers, 102,197; 
unemployed, 14,560; male children, 334,039. Total of Class VII., 
4 ^ 4 i^ 53 ' Grand total of males, 995,818. 

' Occupations of Females. —The general caution given with 
regard to the paragraphs on the occupations of the people applies 
‘ with particular force to this section. Class I., nil. Class II., 
professional females:—Priestesses, 1127; female spiritual guides, 
87; schoolmistresses, 62; nurses, 22; midwives (<Afir), 290; female 
medical practitioners, 40; female vaccinators, 3; singers, 7; 
jugglers, 2; painters, 19. Total of flass II., 1659. Class III., 
females in service or performing personal offices :—Cooks, laa; 
landnd attendants, 2643; female barbers, 218; washerwomen, 268; 
female sweepers {mMrdrds), 43; prostitutes, 531; unspecified, 18. 
Total of Class III,, 3843. Class IV., females employed in agri¬ 
culture or with animals:—Female ‘ landlords {tandnddrins), 209; 
holders of rent-free charity lands {ditndddrs), 191; permanent 
leaseholders (pairdddrs), 60; h^uirs of rent-fi^ee lands (Idkhirdj- 
479; subordinate landhoh s (td/uiddrs), 77; female culti¬ 
vators, with rights of occupancy., ^89; ordinary female cultivators, 
* 6 , 537 ; dealers in pigs, 15; cowj/erds, 75; p&ss cutters, 92. Total 
of Class IV., 12,324. Class females engaged in commerce 
and trade:—Carriage owners, 12;- warehouse keepers, 5; money 
lenders, 268; retaQ dealers, 24; shojpkeepers, 2575; commission 
agents (JdiMdrs), 11 ; petty dealers (d^dris), a. Total of Class V., 
2897. Class VI., females employed iip manufactures, and in the 
sale of goods manufactured or prepared; for consumption:—Dealers 
in hardware, 176; dealers in pottery, .341; dealers in lime, 15; 
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basket makers, 329; garland sellers, 272; weavers, 552; female 
tailors, 42; ornament sellers, ii; shoemakers, 24; thread sellers, 
4855; makers of lacquered ware, 39; female stationers, 8 j grain 
dealers, 732; costermongers, 289; dealers in spices, 50; dealers in 
oil> 5741 grocers, 23; confectioners, r9o; flour sellers, 34; gram 
parchers, 29; grain buskers, ro,o9o; fishwomen, 2628; milkwomen, 
796; toddy' sellers, 2; spirit sellers, 3; tobacconists, 13; pdn 
sellers, 208; tooth powder sellers, 29; sellers of cow dung, 92; 
sellers of firewood, 267 \ hide dealers, 62. Total of Class VI., 
22,775. Class VII., miscellaneous females not classed otherwise:— 
Female pensioner, r ; beggars and paupers, 4997; labourers, 12,611; 
unemployed, 714,078; female children, 263,742. Total of Class 
VII., 995,429. Grand total of females, 1,038,927. 

Ethnical Division or the People. —The great majority of the 
inhabitants of the District are Hindus, who number 1,679,363, or 
82'5 per cent of the total population of the District The Muham¬ 
madans number 348,024, or 17'! per cent of the District popula¬ 
tion. TTie remaining -4 per cent of the population is made up by 
aboriginal tribes, who are returned in the Census Report, under 
the head of * Others,’ as numbering 6468; and by a small sprinkling 
of Christians, European and native, amounting to 890. 

Mr. C. JF. Magrath’s District Census Compilation for Bardwdn 
classifies the ethnical divisions of the people as follow. The list of 
Hindu castes will be reproduced on a subsequent page, but arranged 
in a different order from that given here, according to the rank in 
which the different castes are held in local public esteem ;— 


l^AMB or KATIONALtTV, 

Tbibb, or Caste. 

Total. 

Namb of Natiohautv, 

■ Taiaa, 0* Casts. 

Tout 

I—NON-ASIATICS. 


Amtrieans-— 


J^urafiatiu — 


West Indians, 

s 

Dutch, 

I 

tOthers, 

2 

Engli^ 

329 



French, . - . 

. 4 

Total, . 

7 

German, 

2 



Greek, . . 

3 - 

Total of Non-Asiatics, 

333 

. Irish, 

56 

, 


Italian, 

I 



Scotch, 

28 



Welsh, 

* 

II.—MIXED RACES. 


_ Total, . 

1 

326 

Eurasians, 

198 
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Namb or NATioifALrrv, 
Tuu. OK Caitk. 

Total 

Namb op Natiomautt, 
T«aa, OK Castb. 

TolaL 

III.—ASIATICS. 


3.— Hindut. 


A.—Otier t/uM FaHva oj 
India and Burmak. 

Armenun, 

Jew, .... 

2 

8 

(i). SoFxuoR Castes. 

Brihman, . . , . 

Rijpat, 

ChMwil, 

160,824 

ia. 3 S 9 

33 * 





Total, . 

10 

Total, . 

« 73 .S ‘4 


[it) Intermediate Castes. 





S.—Nativtt of India and 
Bnrmak. 


Baklya, . . . 

Bhit, .... 
Kiyasth, 

5 .«H 

369 

53.398 

I .—Aboriginal Tidbu. 


Total, . 

58,77* 

Bhomij, 

Birhor, .... 

' Kharii,.. 

Kharwir, 

Kol,. 

Santil, .... 
Uriloo and Dhangar, . 

*93 

I 

1,026 

266 

4 .:^? 

99 ‘ 

(ill.) Tradino Castes. 

AgarwiU and Mirwiif, . 
Gandha Banik, 
idiatr^ 

Suvania Banik, 

Others, 

2,674 

3 *. *05 

13,630 

Total, . 

8,103 

■ Total, . 

62,343 

• 


(iv.) Pastoral Castes. 

• 

' a.— Semi-Hindmttd 
Aberigintt. 


Ganerf, .... 
GoAli, .... 

6 

99 . 3*5 

B 4 gd(, . . . 

BinelU, .... 

205,074 

32 

70,598 

876 

. 

53 . 477 . 

33 . 3^1 

5 *. 3 *.f 

* 7 .s^ 

3 .».V 

i 

32 * 

182 

851 

Total, . 

99 . 33 * 

Biuri, . : . . 

Bediyi. 

Bhaiya, .... 

Bind. 

Buni, . . . , 

Cbain, .... 
Chimix and Mucbi, 

Dorn, .... 
Tori, .... 
Dosadli, ■ . . , 

H£ri, .... 
Kin^ .... 
Kaianga, 

Mahili, .... 
Mil, ■ . _ . 

Militar, . ' . . , 

Pisi, . . . . 

ShiliAri, .... 
Others, .... 

(v.) Castes BNCAcsn in 
Prbparino Cooked Foodi 

Gincir, .... 
Madak, . . 

8*7 

*7.040 

" Total, . 

*7.857 

(tu) Agricultural 
Castes. ‘ 

Agnrf, .... 
Barui, .... 

Timli. 

Chisi^opd, . 

.Kaibartta, 

K'teri. 

Kurm(, .... 
Mill, .... 

Sadgpp. 

Others, .... 

59,887 

11,502 

*4,428 

1,014 

■56.702 

709 

**5 

Total, . 

454. *84 

, Total, . 

334.427 
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NaMB or H ATIONALtTY, 

Tans, oa Cabtr. 

' Total 

(viL) Castes snoagsd 
CHIEFLY IN Personal 


Service. 

* 3 . 7^1 

Behiri and Dulii, . 

Dbanuk, 

I|0 

Dhiwi, .... 

567 

Dhobi, .... 

7 . IS* 

Hajjim. 

26,092 

Kihir, .... 

1,156 

'TotaJ, . 

. 58.898 

(tuL) Artisan Castes. 


Bhiskir, 

2 

Kimir, .... 

3 *. 8 si 

Kiniiri, . • . 

2,274 

Knmir, .... 

I &.947 

Uheri, .... 

333 

Sinkhiri, 

I. 4 SS 

Sonir, ..... 

12.735 

Sunri, .... 

22,259 

Sutiadhar, 

15.973 

TeU, . . . • . 

93.203 

Kalo, .... 

30,072 

Total,- . 

231,104 


(ix.) Wkavm Castss. 
ToM and Patui, 

J^p 4 H. . . . . 

Snkli and Han«{, . 

T4nd, .... 

. Total, . 

(x.) Labouk;no Castes. 
BekUr, .... 
Chuniri, 

Kori, .... 

NAil^ . . . , 

Nuniyi, ... 


(xL) Castes engaged in 
Selling Fisk, etc. 
Mitiyd, . . . ' . 

(xiL) Boating'AND 
Fishing Castes. 


Jilii.’ . 

Keut, etc., 
Mil^ . 
MinjU, . 
P4tn(, . 






Name of JJatiowalitv 
T aiaa, ox Caxtb. 


(xii.) Boating, ira— 

Continued. 

Pod. 

Tior, .... 


(xili.) Dancer, Musician, 
Beggar, and Vagabond 
Castes. 

Biid, .... 
Kin, .... 

Total, . 

(xiv.) Persons Enume¬ 
rated BY Nationauty 
only. 
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Immigration and Emigration— Very little immigration to 
Bardwdn goes on at present The Dhdngars and Santdis, aboriginal 
tribes from Chhotd (Chuti^) Nigpur, first came to the District about 
thirty-five years ago, and have settled principally in the Biid-biid 
Subdivision. At Kdlni a considerable number of Bunis, a semi¬ 
aboriginal caste from ChhoUl Ndgpur, work as coolies and day- 
labourers. The majority of these may be considered as having now 
settled in the District j but they do not intermix in any way with the 
general population, and are looked down upon. A few immigrants 
also come to the District from the Upper Provinces, but do not settle 
for good, and usually return to their homes after the lapse of three 
or four years. The emigrants from the District consist of labourers 
for the sugar plantations in the West India Colonies^and Mauritius,* 
and for the Tea Districts of Assam. The emigrants to the tea 
plantations usually return to their homes after the expiration of the 
period of their contract" No local statistics exist showing either 
the number of immigrants to, or emigrants from, the District. 
They.nearly all belong to the low Sddra castes. 

HiifDiT Castes. —The following is a list of 82 Hindu castes met 
with in Bardwin District, arranged as far as possible in the order in 
which they rank in local public esteem, and showing their occupa¬ 
tions, etc. The numbers of each caste are extracted from Mr. C. 
E Magrath’s District Census Compilation for Bardwdn. The 
following eight rank highest:—(i) Brdhman; the highest caste in 
the Hindu social system; employed as members of the priesthood, 
landholders. Government servants, clerks, etc. in private establish¬ 
ments, as merchants and agriculturists. The agricultural Brdhmans 
are more numerous in Bardwin than in any other District of Bengal. 
It is considered derogatory, however, for a Brdhman to handle the 
plough, and this work devolves upon a class of agricultural labourers 
called Krishdns. All other agricultural operations are performed 
by the Brdhman cultivator, except where his farm is too large for 
the whole work to be performed -by him. The total number of 
Brdhmans m Bardwjb District is returned by the Census of 1871-72 
at 160,824. {2) Kshattriyas and Khatris. The Rijd of Bardwdn 
and his numerous following belong to this caste, and it forms the 
most important and wealthy class of the community. Accordingly, 
as promised in my Statistical Account of the 24 Pargands, I here 
give a description of the so-called Kshattriya caste. 

The Kshattriyas originally formed the second or warrior caste of 
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the Hbdus, in the Sanskrit fourfold social organization of the 
people. An ancient tradition states that in the jyeti Yug, or the 
' second great Hindu epoch of the world, Parasur^, the Brdhman 
intamation of Vishnu, in revenge for the murder of his father, 
made war upon the Kshattriyas, and totally exterminated them. 
Hence, according to the Strict letter of the Sdsfras, there are at 
the present time no pure Kshattriyas, although, according to the 
popular tradition, many Kshattriyas escaped or were spared, and the 
present Kshattriyas and Rdjputs are their descendants. Moreover, 
several inferior castes, and even undoubted aboriginal tribes, who in 
later times made war their profession, lay claim to the rank of 
Kshattriyahood, and have been admitted into that caste by reason of 
their wealth or power. For instance, the Kochs, an aboriginal race 
inhabiting the southern slopes of the Himilayas in North-Eastern' 
Bengal, succeeded in establishing a' powerful kingdom of thei'r 
own. On turning Hindus, they claimed the rank of the warrior 
caste of the Hindu fourfold social system, upon the ground that 
they were the descendants of Kshattriyas who had fled to that part 
of the country to escape from the wrath of Parasurdm. Their claim 
was recognised by the Brdhmans, and the title of Rdjbansl, literally' 

‘ Descendants of the King,’ was bestowed upon the Kochs. In the 
same way, the people of Manipur claim to be Kshattriyas, as de¬ 
scendants of Arjun, a hero of the Mahdbhdrata; and the Kdchdris, 
as descendants of Bhim, another hero of the same epic. None of 
these races are Aryans; they belong to tlie Mongolian stock, and 
have within modem lime emerged from a half-savage state, and 
founded powerful kingdoms on the borders of Aryan settlements. 
As they embraced Hinduism, they laid claim to Kshattriyahood, 
and their claim' being recognised by the Brdhmans, stories were 
invented to prove their descent from andent Sanskrit heroes. The 
Khanddits of Orissa, now a purely agricultural people, are also locally 
recognised as Kshattriyas. 

But of all the castes tliat claim the dignity of Kshattriyahood, 
the right of the Rdjputs and Khatris to the rank is most uni¬ 
versally acknowledged. There is, indeed, some doubt as to 
whether the former belonged to the original military caste of the' 
fourfold classification of Manu. According to many authorities, 
they, were the immediate predecessors of the Muhammadans, and 
merely one among the many conquering waves which, from the 
earliest times, have poured over from Central Asia upon India. 
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The orthodox natives, howcvtSr, do not question tlie Rijputs’ title 
as genuine Kshattriyas, descendants of those who escaped the 
legendary massacre of ParasurAn. This is owing to the fact that 
the leading Rijputs still follow the profession of arms. The Khatris 
have taken to trade, and are sometimes class^ with the Vaisyas, 
the third caste of the ancient fourfold division of the Hindus. 
There exists a tradition to the effect that the Kshattriyas or Khatris 
followed the profession of arms up to the time of Emperor Alamgfr, 
when a large number of them having been slain in the Dakhin 
wars, the Emperor, out of pity, ordered their widows to be re¬ 
married. This command the head of the caste disobeyed, so 
the Emperor dismissed all Khatris from his military service, and 
ordered them to be shopkeepers and brokers for the future. The 
Khatris of the present day, in proof of their descent, assert that their 
forefathers yielded to Parasursim, and were spared by him. The 
name of the caste, ‘Khatrf,’ a contraction of'Kshattriya,' gives popular 
weight to their claim to descent from the original military class. The 
term Rijput is a modem appellation, meaning ‘ Son of a King.’ 

The country of the Khatris is essentially the Panjdb. Todar 
•Mall, the Hindu Financial Minister of Akbar, was a Khatrf by 
caste; and Diwin Siwan Mall, the Governor of Multin, with his 
notorious successor Mulrij, were among the many Khatrf officers of 
Ranjft Sinh. They form the principal trading body of the Panjib ; 
and they have .pushed their commerce into Afghinistin, where they 
are a numerous body—indeed, even into Central Asia, where they 
alone represent Hindu trade. Several Hindu merchants (Khatris) 
were among the prisoners at Khiva, released from captivity by the 
Russians in 1873. The Khatris are the religious preceptors of the 
Sikhs, although a very few of them belong to the Ninakshihf faith. 
They are staunch Hindus; and although there are a large body 
of Muhammadan Rijputs, Muhammadan Jits, and Muharantadan 
Gujars in the Panjib and North-Western Provinces, Muhammadan 
Khatris arc very seldom met with. 

The settlement of the Khatris in Bardwit} dates from the middle 
of the 17th century, when one Abu Rii-migrated from the Panjib 
and settled in the District. Abu Rii held service as a Faujdir or 
military governor under the Muhammadan Government; and as his 
descendants gradually acquired wealth and land, others of his tribes¬ 
men followed, and settled down in Bengal. The Khatris of Bengal 
are now naturalized Bengalis in their habits and customs, except 
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that they retain a few slight peculiarities belonging to the up-country 
caste of Khatrls. The Khatris of Bardwin are landhoMers rather 
than traders. Most of them reside in the town of Bard win, occa¬ 
sionally visiting their estates in the country. There is also a con¬ 
siderable settlement of Khatrls at Ukhrd, near Rdnlganj. Illegi¬ 
timate descendants of the Khatris, called PemtQs, are so numerous 
in Bardwin as to have formed a separate and distinct community of 
their own. They are not, however, returned as a separate caste in 
the Census Report, being probably included with the pure Khatris. 
The number of Khatris in Bard win District, according to the 
Census of 1872, amounted to 13,660; almost all well-off, if not in 
wealthy circumstances. 

(3) Rijputs, claim to be Kshattiiyas, and are generally regarded 
as such by the people; employed in military or police service, or 
as doorkeepers {darwdns)', number in Bardwin District in 1872, 
*»r3S9- (4) Ghitwdl, another caste claiming Kshattriyahhod, which 
• is not,' however, usually accorded to them. These men were for¬ 
merly employed as guards of the hill passes in Western Bengal, to 
keep the road free from robbers, and to maintain order among the 
jungle people. At the present day, in Bardwiln District, they are 
employed mostly as cultivators or as messengers; 331 in number, 
(s) Baidya, physicians by caste occupation, but many of them have 
now abandoned their hereditary employment, and are landholders, 
Government servants, etc.; 5004 in number. 

(6) Kiyasth, the writer caste of Bengal; principally employed 
in Bardwtin District as Government servants, saminddri revenue 
collectors, merchants, and holders of land, which they generally 
cultivate by means of hired labour; 53,398 in number. The Kiyasths 
of Bengal proper, the Karans of Orissa, and .the IdU Kiyets of 
l-j Upper India, are, according to the old caste classification, writers 
or clerks. In Bengal proper they hold a position higher than the 
Sddras, but lower than the Brdhmans and Baidyas. They themselves, 
claim to be Kshattriyas, as being the descendants of Chitragupta, 
the Kshattriya secretary to Yama (the Hindu god of thr^dead). As 
a matter of feet, they, and espedally the Orissa Ka; .ns, probably 
derived their origin from the upper class of the p^jple. Wealth, 
influence, and pretension to learning separated them, and formed 
them into a distinct caste. Even at die present time, in Orissa, 
wealth gives the rank of Karan (or Kiyasth) to a family of 
the cultivating caste, after two or three generations. The Lili 
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Kiyets or Kiyasths of Behar lost something in the popular esteem 
on account of their adopting certain customs of the Musalmins, 
as the educated Bengalis of fhe present time follow English ones. 
The Kiyasths of the Bardwin District may be divided into three 
classes:—(i) The upper class, consisting of landholders and rich 
men j (2) middle class, consisting of well-to-do agriculturists, who 
cultivate their lands by Krishins (or peasants), and are themselves 
chiefly employed as clerks or in in-door occupations; (3) lowest 
class, comprising Kiyasths who cultivate lands with their own 
hands. The two upper classes enjoy an equal caste rank. If 
impoverished, a Kiyasth of the first or second class can stoop 
to inferior sorts of agricultural labour, excepting the actual hold¬ 
ing of the plough, without loss of caste. In agricultural Districts 
like Midnapur, Bardwin, and Birbhdm, the Brahmans and Kiyasths 
actually do, as a matter of fact, perform every class of field work 
except the actual holding of the'plough. At seedtime and harvest, 
when the pressure of field work is great, respectable Kiyasths them¬ 
selves assist their Krishins in transplanting, reaping, etc The 
Kiyasths of the third or lowest class differ only in name from the 
> general mass of the cultivating castes. They perform all sorts of 
agricultural labour, but rarely hold the plough. They are as illiterate 
as the ordinary Bengali peasants, and their constant exposure in the 
sun has nearly equally tanned their skin. After the harvest, they 
themselves take their grain by pack-bullocks to a neighbouring 
market The Kiyasth women of this class, besides cooking and 
fetching water and doing other domestic office^ husk the rice, dean 
and sift the other grain, look after the cattle, and carry out food for 
the men in the fields. The children of this class of Kiyasths sddom 
go to school, but spend their time in tending cattle or helping their 
fathers in the field. Such Kiyasths are looked down upon by the 

\ higher dasses of Kiyasths, who do not eat with them nor intermarry 
with them. They are few in number, and poor. It is an excep- 
tjQnal circumstance for a Kiyasth cultivator to actually hold the 
plcnlgJl^alcSugh he may perform all the other operations of tillage. 

(7) Bhit, ',]^ralds and bards; also bearers of letters to invited 
guests on ocv^?sion of marriage or funeral ceremonies; 369 in 
number. (8) Agarwili and Marwirf, two separate castes, but 
returned togethd'.in the Census Report They are wealthy traders, 
2674 in number. 

PuRX SuDRA CiSfEa—Next to the above come the following 
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twelve Sddra castes, who hold a respectable rank in social estimation. 
As explained in my Statistical Account of Hiiglf and Midnapur 
Districts, these pure Sddra castes were originally only nine in 
number, called the nadasdAs, but some of them have split up into 
two or three subdivisions; in other cases lower castes have, by 
their wealth and importance, succeeded in forcing themselves into 
a higher social position than that properly belonging to their caste, 
and in course of time have come to be considered as belonging , 
to the naiasdAs, or pvure Sddra castes. {9) Ndpit, barbers ; 26,093 
in number. (10) Kdmdr, blacksmiths; 32,851 in number, (ri) 
Kumir, potters; 19,947 in number. (12) Tell or Till, oil pressers 
and sellers by’ caste occupation, but many of them have now 
abandoned their hereditary employment, and are well-off traders, 
landholders, or cultivators; 93,203 in number. (13) Tdmll or 
Tdmbull,/d« sellers by hereditary occupation, but many of them 
have abandoned their ancient employments, and are now traders, 
landholders, cultivators, etc.; 14,428 in number. Neither this 
nor the foregoing caste were originally nabasdks, but by means 
of their numbers and wealth they have succeeded in pushing 
themselves forward to a higher position than that originally 
accorded to their castes. (14) Sadgop, the highest of the cultivating 
classes, but a few of them have abandoned their class occupation 
and become traders; 185,804 in number. (r5) Birui, growers and 
sellers of betel-leaf; 22,502 in number. (r6) Milf, gardeners, 
flower sellers, and cultivators; also makers of the pith hats used 
on occasions of marriage and other ceremonies; 3376 in number, 
(27) Gandhbanik or Bani^ an offshoot of the great Bani6 or 
trading caste; grocers and spice dealers; 32,105 in number. (18) 
Sinkhirf, shell-cilttcrs and makers of shell bracelets; another 
branch of the ancient Banii caste; 2455 *1* number. (19) Kdnsiri, 
braziers and coppersmiths; another branch of the Banii caste; 
2274 in number. (20) Aguri, a respectable mixed caste recently 
sprung up; cultivators ; 59,887 in number. 

Intermediate Sddra Castes. — The following fourteen are 
the intermediate Sddra castes, who are neither esteemed or 
despised:—(22) Madak, sweetmeat makers; 27,040 in number. 
(22) Garerl, an up-country pastoral caste; 6 in number. (23) 
Godli or Gop, milkmen and cowherds in number. (24) 

Ginrir, sellers and preparers of parched rice;-417 in number. 
(25) Kaibarttas, cultivators and silk producers. A separate class 
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of ZailMrttas, who follow the occupation of fishermen, are known 
as Jili£ Kaibarttas. The total number of Kaibarttas in the District 
8 returned at 56,702. (26) Ch£sd Dhop^ cultivators; 1014 in 

number. (27) Koeri, an up<ountry class of cultivators; 709 in 
number. (28) Kurm(, cultivators; 890 in number. ‘ (29) Vaishnav; 
not, properly speaking, a caste, but a class of Hindus professing 
to be followers of Chaitanya, a religious reformer of the fifteenth 
century, whose teachings chiefly consisted of the enunciation of 
the principle of the religious equality of man before his Maker. 
At the present day, however, caste principles are again being 
introduced, and the higher classes of Vaishnavs will not eat or 
intermingle socially with the lower. For a further description 
of the Vaishnavs, vide ray Statistical Accounts of the 24 Parganis 
and Dacca Districts. The total number of Vaishnavs in Baldwin 
is returned in the Census Report of 1872 at 37,362. (30) Tint!, 
weavers; 47,647 in number. (31) Dhol, weavers and cultivators; 
not returned as a separate caste in the Census Report. (32) 
Sekeri or Swamakir, goldsmiths and jewellers; a branch of the 
Banii or trading caste, traditionally supposed to have become 
degraded, from their practice of filching from the gold and silver 
entrusted to them to work up; 12,735 number. (33) Subama- 
banik, dealers in gold and silver, and bankers; also a branch of 
die Banii caste, supposed to have been degraded from a similar 
cause to the foregoing; 13,313 in number. (34) Bhiskar, stone 
masons; 2 in number. 

Low Sx.T>RA Castes. —The following forty-seven ar? low Siidra 
castes, and are despised by their higher-caste co-religionists, but 
are still looked upon as possessing some claim to respectability;— 

(35) Sukli and Hansi, two separate castes, but returned as one 
in the Census Report; cultivators and weavers; 310 in number. 

(36) Jogi and Patui, two separate <^es, but returned as one in 
the Census Report; weavers; 7451 in number. (37) Kapill, 
weavers; 730 in number. (38) Liherl, makers of lac ornaments; 
333 in number. (39) Simrf {Surf), wine makers and sellers by 
occupation; many have now abandoned their hereditary employ¬ 
ment, and taken to trade or cultivation; 22,259 number. (40) 
Sutradhar or Chhutir, carpenters; 15,973 in number. (41) Kalu, 
oil pressers and sellers; 30,072 in number. (42) Dhobk, washer¬ 
men; 7152 in number. (43) Milf, fishermen and boatmen; 1663 
in number. (44) Jflii, fishermen and boatmen; ro,533 in number. 
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(45) Pitnl, fertymen; laj in number. (46) Pod, fishermen and 
cultivators; 226 in number. (47) Tior, fishermen; 3631 in 
number. (48) Dhanuk, labourers and domestic servants; 150 in 
number. (49) Dhdwd, fishermen and cultivators; 5^7 in number, 
(so) Kihir, an up-country caste, employed as palanquin bearers, 
water-carriers, and occasionally as domestic servants; 1156 in 
number. (51) Belddr, labourers; i6x in number, (s*) Chuniri, 
makers of lime from shells; 1607 in number. (53) Keut, fishermen 
and boatmen; 1627 in number. (54) Mdnjhi; not a separate 
caste, but an upper class of boatmen and steerers; 7670 in number. 
(SS) Midi, sellers of fish and vegetables; 19,738 in number. (56) 
Nunid; formerly salt-makers, now employed as day-labourers; 25 
in number. (57) Kord, labourers, excavators, and occasionally* 
weavers; 726 in number. (58) Ndlk, cultivators and labourers; 
47 in number. (59) Bdgdi, cultivators, fishermen, and day- 
labourers; the most numerous caste in the District, numbering 
205,074 in 1872. 

Semi-Aboriginal Castes. —The following twenty-three castes 
appear to be semi-aborigines who have been brought within the 
pale of Hinduism. They form the very lowest of the Sddra castes, 
and are utterly despised:—(60) Behdrd and Dulid; two separate 
castes, but returned as one in the Census Report; employed as 
palanqmn bearers, fishermen, and cultivators; 23,781 in number. 
(6r) ChanddI, cultivators and labourers; 33,326 in number. (62) 
Karangd, labourers; 153 in number. (63) Mdl, snake-charmers; 
3078 in number. (64) Mdhilf, labourers; 64 in number. (65} 
Pdsl, makers of toddy from the juice of the date-tree; 318 in 
niunber. (66) Shikdri, hunters; i8a in number. (67) Bditi, 
musicians and mat makers; 3044 in number. (68) Kdn, musicians; 
40 in number. (69) Bdhelid, labourers; 32 in number. (7©) 
Bediyd, jugglers; 36 in number. (71) Bhuiyd, cultivators; 1625 in 
number. (72) Dom, basket makers and cultivators; 52,327 in 
number.- (73) Kdord, swine-keepers; 3274 in number. (74) 
Bduri, labourers and cultivators; 70,598 in number. (75) Turf, 
musicians; 47 in number. (76) Dosadh, labourers and cultivators; 
563 in number. (77) Much! and Chdmdr; originally two distinct 
castes, but 'returned as one in the Census; leather workers and 
shoemakers. The Chdmdr is said to be an up-country caste; the 
Muchf belongs to Bengal. They do not intermarry nor intermingle 
socially. The number of both castes in Bardwdn District, according 
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to the Census Report of 1872, is 53,477* (78) Bind, labourers and 
cultivators; 76 in number. (79) Buni, labourers and cultivators; 
876 in number. (80) Chain, labourers and cultivators; 63 in 
number. (81) H&ti, swineherds and sweepers; 27,254 in number. 
(82) Mihtar, sweepers; 890 in number. 

Muhammadan Sects. —The Muhammadans of the District are 
divided into the two well-known sects of Sunnis and Shiis, the latter 
being very few in number. The higher class of Muhammadans here 
belong to the Sunni sect These two sects are subdivided into 
different trades and professions, in the same way as the Hindu castes 
are subdivided, but they are not recognised as distinct castes, as is 
the case with the Sildra Subdivisions They cat and drink together, 
' and intermarry. The Sunni Muhammadans are also divided into 
several classes, according to their descent The four prindpal of 
these are the following:—Sayyid, claiming descent from Ali, the 
son-in-law of Muhammad; Shaikh, claiming descent from the 
Khalifiis Abubakr, Oman, and Othman; Mirzi, or those of Mughul 
extraction; and Khin or Pathin, those claiming Afghdn descent 

Religious Division or the People. —The great majority of 
the inhabitants of the District, or 82'5 per cent, are Hindus, the 
remainder being made up of Muhammadans, who form ifi per 
cent of the population, together with a small residue of Chris¬ 
tians, and a few hill people professing aboriginal faiths. According 
to the Census Report of 1872, the Hindus of Bardw^ District 
amounted to 1,679,363, consisting of 820,756 males and 858,607 
females, the proportion of males in the total Hindu population 
being 48'9 per cent The Census Report includes the Brihma 
■ Samllj followers, or members of the reformed theistic sect of the 
Hindus, along with the general Hindu population. The Collector, 
however, in his Report to me in 1870, roughly estimated the total 
number of Blrihmas at about one-eighth of the whole District popula¬ 
tion. This estimate seems too high a one. The Muhammadans 
of Bardwdn District number 348,024, consisting of 171,414 males 
and 176,610 females; the proportion of males in the total Muham¬ 
madan population is 49'3 per cent. The existence of a consider¬ 
able Musalmin population in the District is due to large settle¬ 
ments of Muhammadans from Northern India rather than to forcible 
conversion of the people to Islim. The Muhammadans of Bald¬ 
win are not actively fanatical, although a number of them profess 
the tenets of the reformed sect known as Fariizfs. A new Musalmin 
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sect, called Sabilis, is said to be springing up, the principal charac¬ 
teristic of the followers of which appears to be that they do not keep 
the Muharram. The Christian population of the District numbers 
890, consisting of 505 males and 385 females, the proportion 
of males in the total Christian population being 56*7 per cent 
Deducting 533 for the European, Eurasian, and Armenian popula¬ 
tion, there remains a balance of 357, representing the total native 
Christian population of the District The native Christian com¬ 
munity is mainly settled in the towns of Bardwdn, Rdniganj, and 
KilnA, consisting chiefly of converts from low castes, who are 
not held in any social repute by the general population. The 
remainder of the inhabitants of Bardwdn District consist of people 
belonging to other religious denominations, but who are not sepa¬ 
rately classified according to religion in the Census Report This* 
class, mainly made up of races adhering to primitive aboriginal 
faiths, numbers 6468, consisting of 3143 males and 3325 females ; 
proportion of males in the ‘ other’ population, 48'6 per cent The 
total number of Jews in the District is returned in the Census Report 
at 8. There are only a few Jains, and no Buddhists. 

Division of the People into Town and Country. —Bardwdn 
has eight large towns returned in the Census Report as contain¬ 
ing upwards of five thousand inhabitants, but the general popula¬ 
tion of the District is almost entirely rural Even the towns can 
hardly be considered urban in the strict sense of the word, consist¬ 
ing as they do of blocks of villages grouped together for municipal 
purposes. The city of BardwAn itself is made up of 93 little 
villages, lying close to each other and surrounding the town proper: 
the whole group constitutes the BardwAn Municipality. The towns 
of RAniganj and KAlnA, as returned in the Census, also include 
several adjacent villages. The eight towns specified in the Census 
Report as containing a population of upwards of five thousand 
are the following;—BardwAn, population in 1872, 32,321; KAlnA 
(Culna), 27,336; SyAmbAzAr, 19,635; RAniganj, 19,578; JahA- 
nAbAd, 13,409; BAli, 8S19; KAtwA, 7963; and DAin-hAt, 7562. 
The total urban population thus disclosed amounts to 136,623, 
leaving a balance of 1,898,122 as forming the rural population. 
The dwellers in the towns, therefore, only amount to 6*71 per cent, 
of the total District population. The Hindus furnish 83*68 per 
cent of the population of the eight towns above mentioned, the 
proportion of Hindus residing in the towns to the total Hindu 
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ss STATISTICAL ACCO UNT OF BARD WAN. 

(i) Bardwan, the principal town and civil station of the District, 
and formerly the headquarters of the Commissioner of the Division 
(now removed to Hdgll), is situated on the banks of the B^nki ntuRf 
in 23“ 14' 10' north latitude and 87* 53' 55" east longitude. Although 
the principal town, Bardwin is not so important a seat of trade as 
either Kibi or Kitwd, on the banks of the Bhigirathf. A consider¬ 
able trade, however, is carried on m it, and the town has materially 
advanced m prosperity since the opening of the East Indian Railway 
though the District The number of houses has much increased, 
but the population of the town has suffered a decrease of late years, 
owing to the mortality caused by the fever, which has been ravagmg 
the District since 1863. In 1814 the number of houses in the 
town and suburbs was returned at 9805, containing an estimated 
population of 53,927, calculating according to an average of 5^ 
inmates per house. In 1869 the results of the cxiicrimcntal 
Census showed that the number of houses in tlie (oum had increased 
to 14,048, inhabited by a total population of 46,121, or an average 
of only 3-28 persons to each house. It was in July of this year 
(1869) that the fever made its appearance with full force in the 
town; and the Collector of the District, in a report to me in 1870, 
stated that, ‘notwithstanding all the efforts of Government and the 
Municipality to repress the outbreak, it is estimated to have carried 
off at least five thousand of the inhabitants within six months.' In . 
1870 the Collector was of opinion that the population of the town 
did not exceed 42,000. By 1872 the town had suffered a still 
further decrease in population, owing to the continuance of the fever 
and the emigration of many of the inhabitants, who fled from the 
disease. Accordmg to the Census Report, the total population of 
the town and suburbs which make up the limits of the Bardwin 
Municipality amounted to only 32,321. The details of the popula¬ 
tion given in the Census Report are as follow:—Hindus, males 
11,225, and females 10,788; total 22,013, o'" 68'ro per cent. 
Muhammadans, males 4913, and females 5014; total 9927, or 
3071 per cent Christians, males 120, and females 103; total 
223. Other denominations not separately classified, males 32, and 
females 126; total 158. Total of all denominations, males 16,290, 
and females 16,031; grand total 32,321. 

The principal places of interest in Bardwdn town are the palace 
and gardens of the Mahdrdjd; the Sivilaya, or collection of 108 
temples, arranged in two circles, one wibin the other; and the 
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• shrine of PiibahaTam. - Baldwin town was constituted a Munici¬ 
pality in May 1865. In 1869-70 the total municipal revenue 
amounted to ;£'56s4, 8s. pd., and the expenditure to .^^5096, 153. 
rod. In 1871, according to the" Census Report, the gross muni¬ 
cipal income of Bardwdn town amounted to ;^S45o, and the expen¬ 
diture to the same amount; the average rate of municipal taxation 
being Rs. 1. 10. 11, or 3s. 43d. per head of the town jMjpulation. 

(2) Kai.na (Culna), the port of Bardwdn District and the prin¬ 
cipal seat of trade, is situated on the bank of the Bhdgirathf river, in 
» 3 ° 13' 25" north latitude and 88“ 24' 30" east longitude. The popu¬ 
lation of the town is returned at 27,336 in the Census Rejiort of 
1872, made up as follows:—Hindus, males 10,781, and females 
11,682; total 23,463, or 82*18 per cent Muhammadans, males 
1752, and females 1805; total 3557, or 13*01 per cent Christians,' 
males 34, and females 14 ; total 38. Other denominations, males 
581, and females 697 ; total 1278, or 4*68 per cent Total popula¬ 
tion of all religions, males 13,138, and females 14,198; grand total 
27>336. The town is said to have been a more important seat of 
commerce in former days, before the opening of the East Indian 
Railway, and to have contained a larger population than at present 
It then carried on a very extensive river trade, as all imports into 
the District from Calcutta, and all exports to other Districts and 
to Calcutta, took place through Kdlnd. The town of Bardwdn 
itself obtained its supplies from Calcutta through Kdlnd. But the 
railway has not materially affected the prosperity of the place, or 
its trade with Calcutta and other Districts, it being found cheaper 
to import froth Calcutta by river than by rail. Large quantities of 
rioe are imported from Dinajpur. 

The following account of Kdlnd is condensed from a paper 
published some years ago in the Caladta Review, by the Rev. J. 
Long:—Kdlnd bdzdr contains about a thousand shops, chiefly con¬ 
structed of brick. Great quantities of rice, bought from merchants 
of Rongpur, Diwdnganj, and Jafarganj, are here stowed up. Grain, 
silk, and cotton also form staple articles of trade. Kdlnd must have 
been a place of great importance in Muhammadan times, as the ruins 
of a large fort which commanded the river are still to be seen. The 
Bhdgirathf formerly flowed behind the town, where old Kdlnd is at 
present; several large and deep jhils mark the deserted bed of the 
river. Old K^nd is now deserted as a place of trade, but is the 
residence of many respectable natives. To the west of Kldlnd is a 
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laige tank occupying eight bighds, or nearly three acres of land, at 
Which a yearly fair is held; near it are two line ruins of mosques, 
one of which has layers of stone ranning through the building, 
ornamented with tracery. A good road was made between Kdln^ 
and Bardwin in 1831, with bungalows, stables, and tanks every eight 
miles, by the Riji of Bardwdn, chiefly with the design of enabling 
him to bathe in the Ganges. Kilni now forms a sution of the 
Free Church Mission, and contains an English school. 

The Mahirdji of Bardwdn has a palace and temples here, and, 
indeed, the new town is said to be almost entirely the creation 
of the Mahirijl Bdbu Bholindth Chandra, in his TravtU of 
a Hindu, vol. i. pp. 22-23, thus describes the jralace and mauso¬ 
leum, in which the ashes of the deceased Mahdrdjds arc kept."— 
‘ The first thing to see in Kdlnd is the rdjbdrl, or palace of the 
Mahdrdjd of Bardwdn. It consists of several noble buildings and 
lofty temples, the latter ranged in two circles, one within the other, 
enclosing a large circular paved courtyard, and forming a grand 
amphitheatre. One of the latest temples is most elaborately carved 
and ornamented. There is an almshouse here, in which several 
hundred beggars are daily fed. The next object is the Samdj bdri, 
or House of Sepulchre, in which a bone of every deceased member 
of the Mahdrdjd's family is deposited. The Mahdrdjd belongs to 
the Khatrl caste, and observes the custom of preserving the ashes 
of the dead. They show a bone of the late Mahirdji, wrapped up’ 
in a rich doth. It is regarded as if the Mahirdjd was living himself, 
and is placed on a velvet state-cushion, with silver salvers, tumblers, 
hookahs, rose water, and atar holders—^just as the late Mahdrdjd used 
to sit with all the paraphernalia of state about him.’ Kdind town 
has been constituted a Munidpality; and in 1871, according to the 
Census Report, the gross municipal income amounted to 
and the gross expenditure to ;^98o, as. od.; average rate of 
munidpal taxation, Rs. o. 6. i r, or io|d. per head. 

(3) SvAMBAZAK, a considerable town in the Goghdt Police Circle 
of Jahindbdd Subdivision, situated a few miles south of the Ajai 
river, in 23® 35' 10" north latitude and 87® 32' 5' east longitu^. 
Population, according to the Census of 1872:—Hindus, males 
9426, and females 9915; total 19,341, or 98-50 per edit of 
the town population. Muhammadans, males 152, and females 
142; total 294, or 1-50 per cent of the town population. Chris¬ 
tians and ‘ others,’-«//. Total, males 9578, and females 10,057; 
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total 19,635. Gross municipal income in £2‘]6, 8s. od.; 

gross municipal expenditure, j^224, 8s. od ; average rate of muni¬ 
cipal taxation, aj annas, or 3|d per head of the town population. 
It 1 ms an old Sardi, dated a.h. 1125. 

• (4) Raniganj, a considerable town situated on the north bank 
of the Ddmodar river, in 23® 36' 25' north latitude and 87® 

east longitude, is the headquarters of the Subdivision of the same 
name. The town, which is the centre of the coal industry of the 
District, only acquired its ])rcsent importance within recent years, 
having taken its rise from the date of the discovery and workr 
ing of the coal mines, upon which enterprise it is almost solely 
dependent The opening out of the Kast Indian Railway also 
materially added to die prosperity of the town. The Census 
Report of 1872 returns the population of Rinfganj at 19,578, 
made up as under:—Hindus, males 9027, and females 8900; 

. total 17,927, or 91 "56 per cent of the town population. Muham¬ 
madans, males 827, and females 646; total 1473, or 7*52 per 
cent of the town population. Christians, males, 94, and females 
84; total 178. ‘ Others,’ nii. Total of all denominations, males 

9948, and females 9630; grand total 19,578. Gross municipal 
income in 1871, jQ&Ti, 12s. od., the gross municipal expenditure 
being the same; average rate of municipal taxation, 7iV annas, or 
lofd. per head of the town population. The jiopulation returned 
above includes that of several villages surrounding Rdnfganj, but 
which are included within the municipal limits of the town. In 
the general introduction to the Tabular Statements (p. 95 of 
Census Report), the population of Rinfganj town is returned at 
only 6562 soujs. A de^ption of the coal mines around Rinfganj, 
their working, outturn, etc., will be found in a subsequent section 

of this Statistical Account 

• 

(5) Jahanabad, the headquarters of the Subdivision of the same 
name recently transferred from Hdglf District, is situated on the east 
bank of the Dhalkisor (THodrkeswar) river, in 22® 53' o" north lati¬ 
tude and 87® 49' 50" east longitude. The town and Subdivision have 
been so severely visited by the fever, which is still afflicting the 
District, as to seriously diminish the population. The population 
of the town is returned in the Census Report of 1872 at 13,409, 
made up as follows:—Hindus, males 5285, and females 4937; 
total 10,222, or 76'23 per cent of the town population. Muham¬ 
madans, males 2554, and females 1633; total 3187, or 2377 
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per cent of the' town population. Christians and ‘others,* 
Total town population, males 6839, and females 6570 ; grand 
total 13,409. Gross municipal income in 1871, ^£^338, i8s. od.; 
gross municipal expenditure, ^^350, 14s. od. j average rate of 
taxation, Rs. o. 2.10, or 4^. per head of the town population. 

(§) Bali, a large village situated on the Dhalkisor (Dwdrkeswar^)^ 
in the part of Jahindbdd Subdivision recently transferred from HdgU, 
in 22* 48' 50" north latitude and 87® 48' 46" east longitude. Its 
population is returned in the Census Report of 1872 at 8819, 
made up as follows;—Hindus, males 3944, and females 4206; 
total 8150, or 9a‘4i per cent of the population. Muhammadans, 
males 284, and females 385; total 669, or 7'S9 per cent of the 
populatioa Christians and ‘others,’ nil. Total town population, 
males 4228, and females 4591; grand total 8819. Gross muni¬ 
cipal income in 1871, ^^173, 4s. od.; gross municipal expenditure, 
;^2i4, 4s. od.; average rate of municipal taxation, Rs. o. 3. 3, or 
4jd. per head of the town population. 

{7) Katwa (Cutwa), situated at the confluence of the Bhdgirathi 
and Ajai rivers, in 23® 38' 55" north latitude and 88® 10' 40" east 
longitude. The town is the headquarters of the Subdivision of 
the same name, and contains, besides the usual Government Court 
buildings, an aided English school and a charitable dispensary. 
The place is also one of the principal scats of District trade, and 
contains many wealthy native mercliants and traders. Now a 
purely commercial town, it was formerly considered as the key 
to Muishidibdd, the capital of Bengal under the later Muham¬ 
madan Governors. In the eariy part of the eighteenth century, 
K^twd and its neighbourhood suffered much from the incursions 
of the Mtuhatttis, whose yearly raids depopulated the villages along 
the banks of the river, and converted the country into jungle. 
The old fort of Kitwd, of which scarcely a vestige now remains, 
was situated on a tongue of land at the confluence of the Ajai 
and Bhigirathi, and is noted as the scene of the defeat of the 
Marhattds by All Vardl Khdn. It was a mud fort, half a mile in 
circumference, and mounted fourteen guns. Kitwd is considered 
sacred by the "V^aishnavs, as having been the place where Chaitanya 
took upon himself the ascetic life. 

The population of Kitwd in 1869 was returned in the experi¬ 
mental Census Report at 7951 souls. In 1872 the population was 
the same, or 7963 souls, according to the Census Returns for that 
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year. This population is made up as follows:—Hindus, males 
3109, and females 3708; total 6817, or 85-60 per cent of the 
population. Muhammadans, males 566,' and females 565; total 
1131, or 14-20 per cent, of the population. Christians, males 6, 
and females 9; total 15. ‘Others,’ nU, Total town population, 
males 3681, and females 4282; total 7963. Gross municipal 
incon&e in 1871, ;^si3, 14s. od.; gross municipal expenditure, 
^^5x3, 14s. od.; average rate of municipal taxation, Rs. o. 10. 4, 
or IS. 3^ per head of the population. 

(8) Dain-hat, a large trading village on the banks of the Bhigi- 
rathi, situated in 23° 36' 24'' north latitude and 88“ 13' 50" east 
longitude. Its population is returned in the Census Report of 1872 
at 7562, made up as follows:—Hmdus, males 34x7, and females 
3972; total 7389, or 97*7X per cent of the population. . Muham^ 
madans, males 76, and females 97; total 173, or 2*29 per cent 
of the population. Christians and * others,’ nil. Total town popu¬ 
lation, males 3493, and females 4069; grand total 7562. Gross 
municipal income in 1871, ^398, 8s. od.; gross municipal expendi- 
ture, 8si od.; average rate of municipal taxation, Rs. o. 8. 5, 

or xa o|d. per head of the town population. 

Smaller Towns and Villages. —The foregoing are the only 
eight towns in Bardwdn District containing a population of upwards 
of five thousand souls. Towns with a population below this are 
not shown separately in the Census Returns. The total number 
of villages and small towns with less than five thousand inhabitants 
is returned as follows:—There are 2219 small villages containing 
less than two hundred inhabitants j 1725 with from two to five 
hundred inhabitants; 880 with from five hundred to a thousand; 
312 small towns with from one to two thousand; 38 with from two 
to three thousand; 12 with from three to four thousand; and 2 
with from four to five thousand inhabitants. 

The following twenty-four villages and small towns, although 
their population is not given separately in the Census Report, 
are places of importance, and many of them contain a consider¬ 
able population; all, however, under five thousand:—In the 
Sadr or headquarters Subdivision—(x) Kliandghosh, a village and 
police station (thdnS) in the Fiscal Division of the same name, 
in 23° xa' 30" north latitude and 87° 44' 20" east longitude. (2) 
Indis, a village containing a police station in the pargand of the 
same name recently transferred from Bdnkuii District, situated 
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in lat 23“ 8' 30" and long. 87" 40' 25". (3) Salfmibdd, a village 
and police station situated in par^nd H 4 viU, in lat. 23® 4' 50" 
and long. 88® 2' 45". (4) Gangurid, a village and police station 
situated in pargand Nalhi, in lat 23* la' 22" and long. 88° 8' 
48". (s) Sdliibganj, a village and police station situated in 

pargand Azinatshdh{ in lat 23° 26' 20" and long. 87® 52' 45". 
I In Kilnd Subdivision—(6) Bhdturid, a village and police station 
situated in pargand Jahdngirdbdd, in lat 23® 25' 30" and long. 88“ 
19' lo" (7) Mantreswar, a village and police station situated in 
pargand Shdhdbdd, in lat 23® 25' 30" and long. 88* 9' 0". In 
Kdtwd Subdivision—(8) Bhdusinh, a market village situated on the 
banks of the Bhdgirathi, in pargand Azmatshdhl, in lat. 23* 36' 24" 
and long. 88° 13' 30". (9) Bhagabatfj)ur, a village and police 
station situated in pargand Manoborsh.ihi, in lat 23® 42' o" and 
long. 88® s' 30". (lo) Mangalkot, a village containing a police 
station situated in pargand Azraatshilhi, in lat 23° 31' 50" and 
long. 87° 56' 30", (ii) Uddhanpur, a market village situated 
on the banks of the Bhdgirathl in pargand Manoharshdhl, in 
lat 23° 41' lo" and long. 88° ii' o". In Bdcl-bud Sulxlivision— 

(12) Biid-biid, a large village forming the headquarters of the 
Subdivision of the same name, and also a police station, situated 
in pargand Champdnagarf, in lat 23* 24' 10" and long. 87° 35' o". 

(13) Ausgrdm, a large village containing a police station, situated 
in pargand Gopbhdra, in lat 23° 31' 15" and long. 87° 42' 35". 
(r4) Sondmukhf, a considerable village with a jrolice station 
situated in pargand Bishnupur, and recently transferred from 
Bdnkurd District, in lat. 23* r8' ao" and long. 87® 27' r5*'. In 
former times this place formed a large factory of the East India 
Company, and numbers of weavers were employed in cotton¬ 
spinning and cloth-making. One of the earliest notices of Soni- 
mukhi occurs in the Board of Revenue’s Records, and consists 
of a complaint made by the Company’s Commercial Resident 
there regarding obstructions to trade offered by the Rijd of 
Bardwin; upon which an officer was deputed to inquire into the 
matter, and the Rijd was forbidden to interfere in any way with the 
commercial business of the Company’s factories. The introduction 
of English piece goods led to the withdrawal of the Company from 
the trade, the native cloths not being able to compete with the 
imported European article, and from that time the prosperity of the 
place has declined. (15) Kasbi, a large trading village situated 
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on the bank of the Dimo'dar in pargand Champinagarf, in lat 23® 
ax' o" and long. 87" 33' 30". (16) Dignagax, a village and poUce.- 

station situated in pargand Bardwdn, in lat 23® 26' o" and long. 87* 
44' xo", (17) Mdnkur, a large village and railway station situated 
in pargand Champdnagari, in 23® 25' 40" north latitude and 87* 
36' 30" cast longitude. In Riniganj Subdivision—(x8) Ajodhyd, a 
considerable trading village, situated in lat 23“ 35' 10" and long. 
87® 32' ao". (19) Kdksd, a large village and police station; also 
a station on the Chord Line of the East Indian Railway, situated in 
pargand Salimpur, in lat *3® 27' 10" and long. 87* 30' x2". (20) Nii- 
matpur, a village and police- station, situated in lat 23® 43' 5" and 
long. 86® 55' o". In Jahindbdd Subdivision—(ax) Goghit a village 
and police station situated in pargand Jahindbdd, and recently trans¬ 
ferred from Hdgll District, in lat 22° 53' X5'' and long. 87® 44' 50". 
(2a) Kotalpur, a village and police station recently transferred from 
Bdnlcurd ;District, situated in lat 23® x' 15" and long. 87® 38' 
35" (23) Eaind, a village and police station situated in pargand 

Samarshdhi, in lat. 23® 4' 20'' and long. 87® 56' 40", (24) Salimpur, 
a large trading village situated on the bank of the Ddmodar, in 
pargand Salimpur, in lat 23® 24' 56" and long. 87® 28' 40". 

Village Officials. —^The principal village official met with in 
Bardwin District is the mdl gumdshtd. He is a revenue officer ap¬ 
pointed by the samindir to collect rents and grant receipts, etc., and 
is paid by a money salary. . The faujddri gumdshid is also a servant 
of the xamUiddr; his duties are to report offences to the police, 
and to assist them in investigating criminal cases. The mandal, 
sometimes called mukaddam, is the hereditary headman of the 
village. His authority is recognised by offerings of betel and 
sweetmeats at pdjds, and by the present of a piece of cloth from 
the zaminddr at the pnnyd, or first rent-day of the year. Petty local 
disputes are decided by the mandal, and intercourse with the 
police is carried on through hiih. He never acts as a gumdshtd. 
He may belong to any caste; and in old Sanskrit writings he is 
spoken of as the village king. The mandal is often a very illiterate 
man, but the Collector states that without his assistance village 
inquiries are generally fruitless. In some large villages there exist 
chaudkris, whose business it is to decide questions of price currents, 
fix rates of cart-hire, etc., in return for which they receive an allow¬ 
ance from the shopkeepers; in olden times both mandals and 
chaudkris received fees from the zaminddr. Kdnungos, or revenue 
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officers in charge of tawinddrl and village accounts, seem to have 
disappeared from the District, although they certainly existed at 
the time of the Permanent Settlement. In a list of the Bardwdn 
tamlfufM charges for 1787, a sum of ;;^ 9 So « included as Kd- 
ndngos' fees. Village simdnddrs and hdlshdnds are charged wth 
the protection of the village crops and boundaries; phdrlddrs and 
piyddds, with the watch and guard of roads; ghdhvdls, with the 
care of roads and passes in the hills. All these officials arc re¬ 
munerated by grants of rent-free lands. Sidwdls and ghdttpdls are 
only met with in the jungly western portion of the District trans¬ 
ferred from BdnkurtL Digwdrs, charged with the care of villages, 
are found in the western portion of Rdniganj Subdivision. Vestiges 
of various other offices still survive in many proper names borne 
by the descendants of persons who probably held these offices 
in ancient times. These are— Majumddrs, or treasurers; siiddrs, 
subordinate revenue collectors; mastangis, examiners of accounts; 
bakJuki, military paymasters; kazdrds, probably a corruption of 
kofdri, or commander of a thousand men; kotwdls, Muhammadan 
police magistrates; khundketrs, valuers of crops, etc. For further 
particulars regarding the village officials, refer to Babii Bagali Nand 
Mukharji’s Faxr Report^ chap. vi. 

The other conspicuous personages in village life are(r) Puro- 
hit, or priest, paid by gifts of money, called dakshind, for each • 
ceremony performed by him, and also by a portion of the offerings 
made to the idols, (s) Ackdrjyd, or fortune-teller, who likewise 
prepares horoscopes, and predicts the destiny of infants according 
to the planets under whose infruence they were bom. He is re¬ 
munerated in money. (3) Ndpit, or barber, who also performs 
certain ceremonies at births, marriages, etc. (4) MaMj'an, or village 
usurer and grain merchant (5) Xdmdr, or blacksmith; (6) ekkutdr, 
or carpenter; and (7) mdli, or gardener, who prepares garlands 
for festivals, are all generally paid in money by the job, according 
to the services rendered by dtem. (8) The dhobd, or village washer¬ 
man,' is remunerated cither in money or in kind. All these persons, 
however, ceased to exist as village officials long ago, and are now 
merely artisans or servants, carrying on their caste occupations, 
and remunerated by those who employ them. In the old Hindu 
village they had lands assigned for their maintenance by the com¬ 
munity. 

The Panchavat, or village tribunal for the punishment of 
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offences, etc, has almost entirely disappeared from the District' 
Occasionally, however, a panchdyai or council, consisting of the 
mandal, gumdshtd, and two or three other leading villagers, is held 
to settle disputes, or to determine any local or social question. 
The fribunal has no legal binding authority, but its hat is generally 
respected in the village.. 

Fairs on occa.sions of religious ceremonies are held at Sighni- 
pdrd, attended by a large concourse of pilgrims; at the Seulr ghdt 
on the Ddmodar river, near Bardwdn; at Gopdlpur, Dignagar, 
Ddinhdt, and Mohanpur. Minor fairs are held at Mdnkur, in 
January; at Keogrdm, in February; at Bairdgltald, in February; 
and at Maindpur, in May. Kdtwd is much frequented by wor¬ 
shippers, chiefly Vishnuvites, for the purpose of bathing in the 
Bhdgirathi. 

Materul Condition of the People. —The mercantile part of 
the community are well ofl^ but these form only a small proportion of 
the population. The famine of x866 told severely upon the prosperity 
of the poorer agricultural and labouring classes; and the Collector 
of the District reported to me b June 1870 that the people had 
scarcely recovered from the effects of that calamity, and that they 
had suffered in addition from a deficiency of ram during certab 
seasons since 1866. The iamine of the present year, 1874, has 
also made itself severely felt in BardwAn. Another desolating cause 
is the fever epidemic, which during several years has ravaged the 
District, and which has not yet disappeared. The Collector, in his 
report to me in 1870, estimated that about one-fourth of the popu¬ 
lation, in the most severely affected tracts, had perished. The con¬ 
dition of the people b the fever-stricken localities is conspicuously 
inferior to that of the population in other parts of the District. 
Many of the small villages were almost entirely depopulated b 
1867-69, but by 1870 the virulence of the outbreak had abated, 
and the Collector reported that the people were recovering from its 
effects. Fuller particulars of the fever epidemic will be found b the 
Medical Section of this Statistical Account 

The wealth of the District may be said to centre b the MahArijA 
of BardwAn, whose net bcome is estimated by the Collector to 
amount to about j^ioo,ooo per annum. The MahArAjA is the pro¬ 
prietor of the greater portion of the land m the District, and also owns 
extensive estates in other parts of Bengal. Among the other zamln- 
Mrs, out of 4860 estates which the District comprised b 1870, only 
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488 estates paid a revenue to Government of over ^10 a year. The 
under tenure holders, such as painiddrs and darpatnlddrs, who hold 
their lands under a perpetual lease and without liability to enhance¬ 
ment of rent, are, as a body, far wealthier than their superior land¬ 
lords, the tamitiddrs. AH the Mahiriji’s estates arc let out in 
padni, and many are again sublet in darpatni, stpatnl, and chaharam 
patnl. These patnl tenures will be fully described in the Agricultural 
Section of this Account There are no really wealthy traders or 
moMjans in the town of Bardwdn; and the Collector reports that 
the income of the richest does not come up to ;^iooo a year. At 
Kdlnd and Kitwi, however, the case is different These two towns, 
and particularly Kilni, contain several very wealthy merchants, who 
carry on an extensive river trade with neighbouring Districts, and 
especially with Calcutta. 

Clothiwo, Dwellings, Food, etc. —^The’ordinary clothing of a 
shopkeeper consists of a /MuA, or waistcloth of cotton; a cfiddar, or 
cotton shawl; and a pair of shoes or slippers. The dress of an 
average husbandman consists simply of a coarse dduti, and a scarf 
{gdmcAd) thrown over the shoulders, and also sometimes worn as a 
turban when working in the fields. The building materials used in 
most cultivators’ houses consist chiefly of bamboos, straw, and mud. 
The dwelling of a shopkeeper is generally constructed more sub¬ 
stantially of planks and beams, and in the towns and larger villages 
with brick walls. The principal articles of furniture in the house of 
a well-to-do shopkeeper are a cotton carpet, a mat, plank bedstead, 
one or two stools, a strong wooden chest, a closed cane basket, 
brass lamp, looking-glass, hookah, blanket and bedding; brass 
plates and cups, and other domestic and cooking utensils ; pictures 
and images, etc The furniture found in the house of an ordinary 
peasant consists of a mat, wooden box, blanket, looking-glass, 
stone plate, a few brass and earthenware vessels, hookah, and 
his implements of agriculture. The oedinary food of all classes of 
the people consists principally of rice, pulses (ddl), fish, milk, and 
vegetables. The monthly cost of living in the household of a well- 
tCKio shopkeeper, consisting of five members, was returned by the 
Collector in 1870 as under:—Rice, 7^ lbs. or 3I seers per day, at 
Rs. I. 8 per maund or 4s. id. per hundredweight, Rs. 4, 3. 6, or 
8s. sid.; pulses {ddl), i rupee, or as.; salt, 5 annas, or y^d.; oil, 13 
annas, or is. 7^; vegetables, 8 annas, or is.; fish, i rupee, or as.; 
milk, Rs. I. 8. o, or 3s.; betel-nut, etc., 4 annas, or fid.; spices for 
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culinary purposes, 4 annas, or 6d.; tamarind, 4 annas, or 6d.; 
muri (firicd rice eaten with molasses), i rupee, or as.; firewood, 
Rs. 1. 8, or 3s.; tobacco, 12 annas, or rs, 6d.; doth, Rs. 2, or 4s.; 
wages of » servant (who receives food in addition), Rs. 2. a o, or 
4&’; barber, 2 annas, or 3d.; washerman, 4 annas, or 6d.; extras, 
8 annas, or is.; total, Rs. r8. 4. o, or 16s. 6d. per month. 
The monthly household expenses of the family of a husbandman, 
consisting of five members, are returned as follows:—Rice, 10 lbs. per 
day, at Rs. per maund or 3s. sd. a hundredweight, Rs. 4. ii. o, 
or 9a 4^d.; pulses (dd/), 8 annas, or is.; salt, 5 annas, or y^d.; oil^ 
10 annas, or is. 3d.; vegetables, 4 annas, or 6d.; fish, 4 annas, or 6d.; 
milk, 12 annas, or is. 6d.; betel-nut, 2 annas, or 3d.; spices for cook¬ 
ing, 2 annas, or 3d; tamarind, 2 annas, or 3d.; muri, 8 annas, or 
IS.; firewood, 8 annas, or is.; tobacco, 8 annas, or is.; doth, i rupee, 
or 2S. ; barber, i anna, or i^d ; washerman, 2 annas, or 3d.; total, 
Rs. 10. 7. 0, or OS' lo^d. per month. This estimate is a high 
one. The Collector, in 1874, returned the consumpt of an ordinary 
peasant family at nearer 5 than 10 lbs. of rice per diem. 

Agricultural: Rice Cultivation. —^The rice grown in the 
District consists of two great species,— Aus, or autumn rice, and 
Amart, or winter rice. Aus rice is divided into three varieties, 
viz. Aus proper, Kdleshy and NiAR, and which are further sub¬ 
divided into different speciea Aus rice proper requires but little 
water for its cultivation. It is sown on sond lands, or high lands 
situated in the vidnity of villages, about the end of the Hindu 
month of Baisdkh, corresponding to about the middle of May, and 
reaped about the beginning of Bhidra, corresponding to the middle 
of August If sown on do-sond lands, i.e. lands which have the 
advantage of natural or artificial irrigation, the crop is transplanted. 
The second variety of Aus^ called Kdlesh, requires more water than 
Aus proper. It is sown about the middle of Jaishtha, corresponding 
to the end of May, and reaped about the beginning of Aswin, cor¬ 
responding to the middle of September. The third variety of Aus, 
called NidR, is sown at the same time as Kdlah, and reaped a fort¬ 
night after it Both these varieties are sown in the same manner 
and in the same kinds of soil sA Aus proper, but they are not so 
commonly cultivated. Aus rice proper is further subdivided into 
species, of which the 'six following are the most important;—(i) 
Kdld-kdndl, (2) BMshd, (3) Madku-mdlati, (4) SdljaA, (5) Nayd 
Rdmsdl, and (6) Kayd. 
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The Amati or Haimaniik rice is the. cold- weather crop, and, 
indeed, forms the great harvest of the year. It is sown in Ashir 
and Sriban, corresponding to June and July, and reaped at the end 
of Agrahiyan and beginning of Paush, or from the middle of No¬ 
vember to the middle of December. This crop is always sown on 
s6A lands, i.e. fields lying lower than sond lands, and which retain 
more or less water all the time the crop is on the ground. A man 
rice requires a great deal of moisture; and in order to its proper 
cultivation, it requires to be grown in a depth of water reaching at 
least to the height of three-fourths of the stem. A man rice is 
always transplanted. Its thirty-four principal varieties arc the follow¬ 
ing;—(i) Kanakchur, (a) R&m-sdl, (3) Bins-gajdl, (4) Bddshdh-bhcg, 
(5) Chinsankar, (6) Gop^-bhog, (7) Farmdnna-bAoj^, (8) Draupadi~sdi, 
(9) Mdnik Kalmd, (10) ZdlKalmd, (i i) Gaurdnga-sdi, (ia) Jhingd-sdl, 
(13) Krishna-sdl, (14) Bdnkckur, (15) Bdnsmati, (i6) Baid-p/iuii, (17) 
Xhds Khdmdni, (18) Kdsi-phul, (19) Chatui-nakhi, (ao) Rddhani 
pdgal, (ai) Dondr-guri, (aa) Nalud-gurl, (23,) Khgur-jhalkd, (34) 
Khejur-thubi, (35) Jird-fd/, (a6) Ldu-sd/, (37) Rdban-sdl, (a8) 
Darmd-sdl, (39) Jhdtd Kalmd, (30) Kd& Kalmd, (31) A’ami, (33) 
HarkOR, (33) Chhdchl maul, and (34) Grihinlpdgal. 

No improvement seems to have taken place within the last twenty 
years regarding the quality of the rice grown in the District The 
various names by which rice is known in the different stages of its 
growth are as follow:—^The seed is called bij; the young seedlings, 
bdodR; the seedlings when old enough to be transplanted, Mjtlhdn; 
the plant a little older, bakrd; the mature plant, gdchh-dhdn ; un¬ 
husked rice, dhdn; husked rice, ehdul. The solid preparations 
made from rice are anna or bhdi (ordinary boiled rice), and khai, 
muri, cMrd, hurum, etc. These latter are all preparations of parched 
rice or paddy, and are described at length in previous Statistical 
Accounts. Piihd are cakes made from rice flour. The liquid pre¬ 
parations made from rice are packwai, or rice beer; mad, or rice 
spirits} and parmdnna, rice boiled with milk and sugar. 

Other Cereal Crops. —Besides rice, the only other cereal crops 
reported in the District arc wheat {gam), sown on high lands in 
October, and reaped in February 7 and barley {Jab), sown on high 
lands in October, and reaped in March. Also a little Indian 
com. 

. Green Crops. —The principal varieties of pulses cultivated in 
Bardwdn are the foUowing.—<i) Gram or chhold (deer arietinum), 
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sown on high lands in September, and cut in January and February. 

(2) BirikaUu, sown in September and October, and cut in January. 

(3) Peas or maiar (pisum sativum), sown in October, and gathered 
in February. (4) Musuri (ervum hirsutum and cicer lens), sown on 
high lands in Septemper, and cut in February. (5) Mug {phaseolus 
mungo); this pulse is of two varieties, sond mug nxxA ghosar mug, the 
latter being an inferior kind. Both varieties are sown on high lands 
in September, and cut in February or March. (6) Arhar (cytisus 
cajan), (7) Khesdri or teord, and (8) Ramd, —all sown on dry land 
in September, and cut in February or March. (9) Beans or sim, 
sown in July, and gathered in October. 

Oil Seeds.—(i) Mustard or sarishd (sinapis dichof^ma); (2) 
Linseed or masind (linum usitatissimum); (3) Sesamum or HI (sesa- 
mum orientale) j Castor-oil seed or bherdndd fhal (ridnus com¬ 
munis) ; and Sukargujd, —all sown on dry land in the month of 
October, and cut in February or March. 

Miscellaneous Crops. — (i) Sugar-cane or ikh (saccharam 
offidnarum), sown in April in lands well manured, and requiring to 
be continually irrigated : the canes are cut in January. (2) Indigo 
or rdl (indigofera tinctoria). There are two seasons for sowing 
indigo, the spring and autumn. The spring sowings take place 
about March, after the first fiill of rain, and the crop is cut about 
June. The autumn crop is sown in October, and reaped in April 
or May. The spring indigo is considered to give the best out¬ 
turn, but it is a very precarious crop, and depends almost entirely 
upon a continuance of alternate sunny and showery weather during 
the time the plant is on the ground. Much rainM, espedally 
towards the time of cutting, destroys the crop. A more detailed 
account of indigo cultivation will be found in my Statistical 
Accounts of Nadiyd and Jessor Districts. {3) Mulberry or tut; 
the plants once sown are cultivated continuously throughout the 
year; no particular time is fixed for sowing. (4) Pdn or betel 
leaf (piper betel ); when once sown, the plants are cultivated con¬ 
tinuously throughout the year. The plant is usually sown in June, 
and the leaves become fit for plucking about July or August of 
the succeeding year. (5) Turmeric or haridrd (curcuma longa) is 
sown in May, and cut in the following March. 

Vegetable Crops.— (1) Potato or dlu (solanum tuberosum), 
sown in October, and gathered in February. (2) Sweet potato or 
Samarkand dlu (convolvulus battatas), sown in October, and gathered 
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in J anuar y, (3) Sink tUu, sown in September, and ^tbered in 
January. (4) JSdigun (solanum melongcna), sown in June or July, 
afterwards transplanted, and gathered from October to March. (5) 
•Radish or mild (raphanus sativus), sown on diy lands in September, 
and gathered in December. (6) Onion or piyij, sown in October, 
and gathered in December. (7) Ginger or ddd, sown in May, and 
gathered in October. (8) Cucumber or sathd, sown in Octol»cr, and 
gathered in March. 

Fibres.— The fibre crops cultivated in Kardwdn consist of—(1) 
hemp or pit; (2) flax or ion \ and (3) dhankhd (a very coarse 
hemp),—all sown in June, and cut in August or Scptcmltcr. (4) 
Cotton or kdpds is sown in October, and gathered in May or 
June. 

Area ; Outturn of Crops, etc.— ITic present area of Ilard- 
w4n, after recent transfers, is 3523 square miles, exclusive of 64-95 
square miles of river circuits. Previous to the transfers in October 
1871, the Surveyor-General returned the area of the District at 2825 
square miles. The Collector, in his report to me of 1870, stated 
the area to be 3158 square miles. Of this area, 2697 square miles 
were said to be under cultivation, but the Collector w.is unable to 
furnish any estimate of the area or proportion of the uncultivated 
to the uncultivable land. For further particulars from an inde¬ 
pendent source, received too late for incorporation in this work, 
see Babu Bagali Nand Mukhatji’s Fever Report, chap. ii. The 
Collector estimates a fair outturn from lands paying a rent of Rs, 3 
per b^hi, or iSs. an acre, would be from ten to sixteen maunds 
of unhusked paddy per bighd, worth from Rs. 5 to Ks. 8, or from 
twenty-two to thirty-five hundredweights i>cr acre, worth from 
10s. od. to p[,2, 8s. od. From lands paying half the above 
rent, i.e. Rs. i. 8 per bighd, or 9s. per acre, the Collector esti¬ 
mates the crop outturn of paddy to be exactly one-half. It ap¬ 
pears, therefore, that from lands growing paddy only, the value 
of the produce' is double the amount of the rent assessed on the 
land. From some lands on which ius or autumn rice is cultivated, 
a second crop of pulses or oil-seeds is raised, and for these land* 
the rent is naturally higher than for those which only produce 
one crop. The sili lands, on which the dman or winter rice is 

grown, ordmarily yield only one crop every year; but in some ex¬ 
ceptional insunces the dman rice is followed by a second crop of 
ihesdri or pulses. The lands of Bard win District arc divided into 
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send, or high, and sdli, or low moist lands, each being subdivided 
into four minor classes. Sond, or high land, generally yielding two 
crops in the year, rents from Rs. i. 8 a bighd^ or 9s. an acre, for 
fourth-class, to Rs. 6 per bighd, or j£’i, i6s. od. an acre, for first-class 
land. Sdti, or one-crop land, on which the dman or winter rice 
is grown, rents from is dnds a bighd, or 4s. fid. an acre, for fourth- 
class, to Rs. 3 a bigkd, or i8s. an acre, for first-class land. The 
rates of rent for different varieties of land will be given at greater 
length on subsequent pages. * 

Condition op the Cultivators. —A cultivator’s holding ex¬ 
ceeding a hundred bighdsy or, say, thirty-five acres in extend would be 
considered as a large-sked farm j and anything below ten bighds, or 
about three and a half acres, would be looked upon as a verj' small 
one. A holding consisting of thirty bighds or ten acres of land of 
all descriptions, and paying a total rent of ^^6 per annum, would 
be considered a fair-sized, comfortable holding for a husbandman.- 
A single pair of oxen can cultivate from five to seven acres of land} 
but the Collector reports that a peasant holding a small farm of five 
acres would not be so well off as a retail shopkeeper, nor would he 
be able to live so well as a man drawing a pay of ifis. a month. 
The Collector estimates that Rs. 4 per bighd, or 4s. od. per 
acre, may be taken as the average profit from all descriptions of land, 
making a total income of Rs. 5 or los. a month, or ^^6 per annum, 
from a holding of fifteen bigkds or five acres. A respectable retail 
shopkeeper makes an average profit of about Rs. 10 or j£i per 
month. As a class, the peasantry are generally in debt; but the 
Collector reported in 1870 that they were at that time becoming 
more independent of the money-lender. Nearly two-thirds of the 
husbandmen of Bardwdn District hold their lands vrith a right of 
occupancy, the remaining one-third being simple tenants at will. 
There are not many cases in this District of small proprietors who 
own, occupy, and cultivate their hereditary lands without either a 
samlnddr or superior holder above them, or a subholder or labourer 
of any sort below them. The Collector reports that a husbandman 
can comfortably support a middling-sized household on an income 
of Rs. 8 or ifis. a month. 

The Domestic Animals of the District consist chiefly of 
oxen, buffaloes, and bulls, used in agriculture; and sheep, goats, 
geese, ducks, and fowls, reared for food or as articles of trade. 
Cows and goats and a very few donkeys are reared for milking 
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‘ purposes. The price of a cow vanes from £x to jQi, 4s. o<L ; of a 
pair of oxen, firom to ; a pair of buffaloes, from ^4 to 
j^6; a score of sheep, jQ6 j a score of kids six months bid, from 
;^i, los. o<L to ;£'2; a score of full-grown pigs, ;^i». 

The Agricultural Implements in common use are the follow¬ 
ing :—(i) Ndt^ or plough; (2) mai or harrow, made of bamboo, 
and dragged over the field by a pair of bullocks, to break the clods 
and level the soil; (3) koddii or spade; (4) phdor or hoc} (5) 
or reaping hook; (6) bidd, a weeder with iron teeth, dragged over 
the field to clear it of weeds and thin the plants where they arc too 
thick; (7) an drd or hand weeder; and (8 )pasdnl or small spade. 
The above implements, together with a pair of oxen, arc necessary 
to cultivate what is technically known as ‘ a plough ’ of land, or five 
or six acres. The cost of a pair of oxen is about Rs. 40 or j^4, 
and of the implements, etc., from Rs. 8 to 10, or 16s. to ; repre¬ 
senting a total capital required for the cultivation of a small farm 
of five or six acres, of from Rs. 48 or i6s. od., to about Rs. 50 
OTjCS- 

Wages and Prices. —^The rate of wages ruling in the District 
was returned by the Collector in 1870 as follows:—Coolies and 
ordinary day-labourers, 3^ annas or sjd. per diem; agricultural 
labourers, 3^ annas or 3|d. per day; smiths and carpenters, 4 annas 
or fid. a day; bricklayers, 3^ annas or 3jd. a day. Before the 

■ railway construction began, coolies’ wages arc .said to have been 
annas or ijd. per day; when that work was commenced, they 
rose to 3^ annas or 3}d., or exactly double what they were before, 
and remained at this figure till the famine of 1866, when they rose to 
their present rate of 3^ annas or 5^. a day in towns. The demand 
which has sprung up within the last few years for labour on the 
railway and public works has also increased the wages of agricultural 
labourers from annas or ijd., to 2J annas or 3jd. a day. The 
wages of smiths and carpenters before the commencement of the 
railway works amounted to a annas or 3d. per day, or just half the 
present rates. Cheapness of food does not seem' to result in any 
corresponding fluctuation in the rates of wages. In 1871-72, food 
was generally cheap throughout the year, but the price of labour did 
not frll. The Collector, judging from the difficulty of procuring 
labour in the Municipality of Bardwdn, thinks there is no regular 
influx of workmen into the District, and that the only available 
labourers in the market are local residents. The rates of wages 
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which he gives apply to the towns rather than to rural labourers, 
whose earning^ are less. 

In 1870 and 1871 the price of the best cleaned rice was returned 
at Rs. 3. 4. o a mound, or 8s. rod. a hundredweight, and coarse 
rice, such as that used by coolies, Rs. i. 10. o a mound, or 4s. 5d. a 
hundredweight. The best unshelled rice was selling at Rs. i. 4. o, 
or 3a 5d., and coarse unshelled rice at 13 annas a mound, or 
as. ad. a hundredweight Shelled barley was selling at Rs. 3 per 
mound, or 8s. ad. a hundredweight j and unshelled barley, Rs. a per 
mound, or ss. 4d. a hundredweight The extracted juice of the 
sugar-cane (gur) usually sells at Rs. 3. 4 a mound, or 8s. rod. a 
hundredweight, and the common distilled liquor produced from it 
at Rs. a. 4. o, or 4s. 6d. a galloa Indian com and wheat are 
grown to a very small extent in Bardw^ District. I have not been 
able to obtain any trustworthy prices current of the rate of food 
grains in ordinary years prior to J870, except those given in the 
tabular statements appended to vol. ii. of the Famine Commis¬ 
sioners’ Report, which returns the average monthly price of coarse 
rice in 1863 to have been as follows:—January, 30^ scers per 
rupee, or 3s. 8d. per.hundredweight; Febraary, 36 seers per rupee, 
or 3s. rjd. per hundredweight; March, 37I seers per rupee, or 
as. ii|d. a hundredweight; April, 37 seers per rupee, or 3s. a 
hundredweight; May, 35^ seers per rupee, or 3s. i|d. a hundred¬ 
weight; June, 33i seers per rupee, or 3s. 4^d. a hundredweight; 
July, 30J seers per rupee, or 3s. 8d. a hundredweight; August, 
33|i^ seers per rupee, or 38. 4d. a hundredweight; September, 33I4 
seers per rupee, or 3s. 4d. a hundredweight; October, 33^ seers 
per rupee, or 3s. 4d. a hundredweight; November, 35^ seers per 
rupee, or 3s. i{d. a hundredweight; December, 35^ seers per rupee, 
or 3s. ijd. a hundredweight. The average rate for the whole year 
was 34J seers per rupee, or 3s. 3|d. a hundredweight In 1870 
the Collector returned the price of coarse rice at 4s. 5d. a hundred¬ 
weight, showing an increase of is. ad. a hundredweight The real 
increase in price, however, is probably greater, as the figures given 
in the Famine Commissioners’ Report refer only to the town of 
, Baldwin, where the rates are always somewhat higher than in the 
rural parts, while the Collector’s figures refer to the District generally. 
The highest price reached for coarse rice in Baldwin town in 1866 
was 7-^ seers per rupee, or 14s. pjd. a hundredweight 

Weights and Measures.— The standard weight used in buying 
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and selling grain and other produce is as follows:—s * 

chhaldk; 4 chhatdk = i fod; 4 pod — i ser ox seer; 40 ser = 1 man 
or mound, equal to 82 lbs. avoirdupois. Jewellers' weight >—4 
dJidn = r rati; 8 rati = i mdshd; 6 rati i dndj 16 dnd OX 96 
rati = I to/d, equal to r8o grains troy. Time is measured as 
follows;—60• i;>a/ = i pa/^‘ 60 paJ « i danda, or 24 minutes; 
7^ danda = r prahar, or 3 hours; 8 prahar = i dibas, or day 
and night from sunrise to sunrise; 30 days = i tnds, or month; 
12 months = r batsar, or year. 

Agricultural Labourers. —Near the large towns many day- 
labourers are found, who subsist solely by hired labour, and neither 
rent nor possess any land of their own. In the interior of the 
District, where the demand for labour is not so great, the case 
is different, and most of the labourers either possess or rent a 
patch of land, by the produce of which they eke out their wages. 
When day-labourers are employed to cultivate the fields of others, 
they are either paid daily in money or by its equivalent in kind, 
or by a fixed share of the crop. The rate of wages at busy 
seasons is about 4d. per day; and when paid in kind, the value 
of the produce given is about 4d., the quantity varying according 
to fluctuations in the price of grain. When paid by a share of 
the crop, the labourer obtains either a one-half or a one-third 
share. In the first case, he is called bhdg jotddr, and has to find 
seed and cattle and all other attendant expenses, except the rent, 
which is borne by the holder of the land who employs him. In 
the latter case, the labourers are termed krishdns, and give merely 
their labour and the seed necessary for the cultivation. The holder 
of the land generally advances the quantity of seed required, and 
recoups himself at harvest time with interest, by taking one and 
a half times the quantity originally advanced. Children are very 
rarely employed in agricultural operations, and women only at the 
time of transplantmg the young rice-crops, and sometimes at harvest 
to husk the rice. 

Spare Lakd. —^Very little spare land exists in Bardwdn District, 
and it is only met with in the jungly western portion of Siniganj 
Subdivision. The tenures are not favourable to husbandmen when 
they have to engage labourers to till their fields, but only when 
they do the actual work of cultivation with their own hands. 

Lakd Tenures. — The following description of the different 
varieties of land tenures in Bardw^ is condensed from a report 
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of the Collector, dated the 29th April 1873. These tenures are 
divided into five classes:—(i) Ordinary revenue-paying estates; 
(2) revenue-free and rent-free estates; (3) intermediate holdings; 
(4) cultivators’ holdings; and (5) rent-free service holdings. 

OnniMARY Revenue - PAYING Estates. —This class consists of 
four different tenures, returned by the Collector as follow:— 

Zamlnddris. —The number of taminddrlt in Bardwtln District, 
including recent transfers from HdgK and Bdnlcurd, is 5596. 

Thdndddrl iMnds. —Tliese consist of 105 estates flow held on 
aaminddH tenure, but formerly set apart as service tenures for the 
■maintenance of the old tamlnddrl ihdnd police. Such lands were 
resumed under the provisions of Regulation xxii. of 1793, and 
brought upon the rent-roll of the District. The area of these 
resumed lands is 3x10 aaes, and the revenue assessed upon them 
Rs. 2794 or ;^279, 8s. od. This area is considerably less than 
that actually held by the thdndddrs in 1790; the real area was 
concealed at the time of resumption, and the subsequent farming 
of these lands up to 18x7 rendered detection impossible. 

GhdtwdA Lands, held by a class of police officers whose duty 
in former times was to keep the hill passes and roads free from 
robbers, and to protect travellers. Some of these lands have been 
resumed, and pay a quit-rent to Government, but the majority 
are still held rent-free, and will be further described under the 
head of service tenures. 

Aimd Lands. —The number of these estates in Bardwin paying 
a revenue to Government is 1705, and are practically the same 
as taminddris. They appear to be of Ae class, described in sec¬ 
tion 9, Regulation viii. of 1793, as md/guzdri dimds, which were 
originally granted for the purpose of bringing waste lands under 
cultivation. Some of these estates are now very profitable. In 
one instance, an dimd estate with a rental of 4s. od. a year 
pays a revenue to Government of only 14s. a year. 

Revenue-free Tenures, —The number of these tenures entered 
in the pargand register of the District as Idkhirdj, or lands free 
of revenue, is X343, comprising an area of 7 Si 343 acres. Siich 
lands arc termed debottar, the profits of which are supposed to 
be spent on the worship of idols; pirotiar, or lands granted for 
the proper maintenance of the tombs of Muhammadan saints ; 
brahmottar, lands held by Brihmans; and nazrdi, lands for the 
endowment of mosques, etc. Besides the foregoing, it appears 
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that there are no less than 170,240 rent-free holdings of small plots 
of land included within the limits of permanently settled estates. 
These are held rent-free of the zaminddrs; but a Government 
revenue is derived from them, which is paid by the proprietors 
of the estates within which these small tenures are situated.' The 
total of the ji^r, or lands assigned for the support of zatninddri 
service and police, and for various uses, charitable, religious, and 
otherwise, in Bardwdn District in 1763, is stated to have been 
5758 acres. ’Between 1765 and 1788, grants to hold 6600 acres 
revenue-free, under the names of dAottar, brahmoitar, maAa/frdu, 
khairdt, etc., were given to 408 persons, with a view to bringing, 
waste lands under cultivation. 

Rent-paying Intermediate Tenures. —The rent-paying tenures 
intermediate between the zaminddrs and actual cultivators are 
of three classes,— tdluks, mukarraris, and ijdrds. 

Paitd tdluks .—This tenure first originated on the estates of the 
Mahlrijd of Bardwin, shortly after the Permanent Settlement The 
earliest record on the subject in the Bardwdn Collectorate is a letter 
from the Collector to the Board of Revenue, dated 17th May 1786, 
fegarding the Mahdnlji’s failure to pay his revenue. There is much 
subsequent correspondence of the same tenor. A letter of the 
Collector, dated the 9th January 1794, shows that the Mah^dji 
complained of his inability to realize his rents with the same 
punctuality with which he was compelled to pay his Government 
revenue. The first paragraph of the Collector's letter states the 
Mahiriji’s complaint as follows:—‘The difficulty I found in realizing 
the instalment (Jdsi) of revenue for Agrahdyan from the Mahiriji 
induces me to listen to his earnest request of representing to you 
the hardship he sustains from one of his renters, who, destitute of 
good faith, and availing himself of the delay that necessarily attends 
the institution of law process for the recovery of arrears of rent, is 
encouraged to withhold from him his just dues. The Mahiriji 
begs leave to submit for your consideration, whether or no it can be 
possible for him to discharge his engagements to Government with 
the punctuality which the Regulations require, unless he is armed 
with powers as prompt to enforce pajment from his renters as 
Government has been pleased to authorize the use of in regard to 
its claims on him. He seems to think that it must have proceeded 
from oversight rather than from any just and avowed principle, that 
there should be established two methods of judicial process under 
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the same Government,—the one summary, and efficient for the satis^ 
faction of its own claims; the other tardy, and uncertain in regard 
to the satisfaction of claims due to its subjects,—more especially 
in a case like the present, where the ability to discharge the one 
demand,necessarily depends on the other demand being previously 
realised.’ 

The difficulty experienced by tire Mahdrdjd in paying his revenue 
suggested to him the advisability of binding his tenants to the same 
conditions to which he himself was bound by Government The 
result was tho creation of peUni tenures, by giving away the land 
in perpetual leases, by Mahirdjd Tej Chdnd, in 1799. The main 
conditions of this tenure are the hypothecation of the land as 
security for the prmctual payment of the rent, and the liability of 
the tenure to summary sale in the event of default The pa/>tf system 
gradually extended, and in 18*5 nearly the whole estate of the 
Mahdrijd was leased out in this manner. The patniddrs, finding 
how much trouble this mode of settlement took off their shoulders, 
created darpatrds, or pattds of the second degree, upon the same 
terms and with the same rights over the land as they themselves 
had j the dar-pairdddrs created sepatnis, or patnls of the third degree; 
and in a few cases the se-pa/nlddrs have created chaharam-patnls, or 
pattds of the fourth degree. The subordinate tenure-holders possess 
their land upon the same terms and subject to the same liabilities 
as the original ptUtdddr. When the patrd system was first intro¬ 
duced, the hlahirdjd used to let the lands to the highest bidders at 
public auction, held in his Revenue Court (Kachdrt). In case of 
anears, the lands were publicly sold in the Court, and as much of 
the arrears was recovered as their sale fetched. These transactions 
were sometimes recognised and confirmed by the Board of Revenue, 
and sometimes ignored and set aside. Great irregularities and 
confusion ensued. 

Ultimately, in 1819, upon a suggestion by the Mahdrdjd, the 
Board of Revenue recognised all patrd tenures by a regular legal 
enactment, and Regulation viiL of 1819 was passed with this object 
The preamble to the Regulation describes the history, incidents, 
and peculiarities of this tenure as follows :—‘ By the rules of the Per¬ 
petual Settlement, proprietors of estates pa)dng revenue to Govern¬ 
ment, that is, the individuals answerable to Government for the 
revenue then assessed on the different estates {tnahals), were de¬ 
clared to be entitled to make any arrangements for the leasing of 
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. their lands, in tdhtk or otherwise, that they might deem most con¬ 
ducive to their interests. By the rules of Regulation xliv. of 1793, 
however, all such arrangements were subjected to two limitations,— 
first, that the jami or rent should not be fixed for a period ex¬ 
ceeding ten years; and, secondly, that in case of a sale for Govern¬ 
ment arrears, such leases or arrangements should stand cancelled 
from the day of sale. The provisions of section 2, Regulation xliv. 
of 1793, by which the period of all fixed engagements for rent was 
limited to ten years, were rescinded by section 2, Regulation v. of 
1812; and in Regulation xviii of the same year, it is more distinctly 
declared that xaminddrs are at liberty to grant tdluks or other leases 
of their lands, fixing the rent in perpetuity, at their discretion; 
subject, however, to the liability of being dissolved on sale of the 
granter's estate for arrears of the Government revenue, in the same 
manner as heretofore. In practice, the grant of tdluks and other 
leases at a rent fixed in perpetuity had been common wth the 
taminddrs of Bengal for some time before the passing of the two 
Regulations last mentioned; but norivithstanding the abrogation of 
the rule which declared such arrangements null and void, and the 
abandonment of all intention or desire to have it enforced as a 
security to the Government revenue in the manner originally contem¬ 
plated, it was omitted to declare, in the rules of Regulations v. and 
xviiL of 1812, or in any other Regulations, whether tenures at the 
time in existence and held under covenants or engagements entered 
into by the parties in violation of the pile of section a. Regulation 
xliv. of 1793, should, if called in question, be deemed invalid and 
void as heretofore. This point it has been deemed necessary to set 
at rest by a general declaration of the validity of any tenures that 
may be now in existence, notwithstanding that they may have been 
granted at a rent fiifed in perpetuity, or for a longer term than ten 
years, while the rule fixing- this limitation to the term of all such 
engagements, and declaring null and void any granted in contraven¬ 
tion thereto, was in force. 

‘ Furthermore, in the exercise of the privilege thus conceded to 
tammddrs under direct engagements with Government, there has 
been created a tenure which had its origin on the estates of the 
Mahirdjd of Bardwin, but has since been extended to other zamin- 
ddris. The character of this tenure is that it is a tdluk created by 
the zaminddr, to be held at a rent fixed in perpetuity by the lessee 
and his heirs for ever; the tenant is called upon to furnish collateral 
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security for the rent, and for his conduct generally, or he is excused 
from this obligation at the zaminddr's discretion; but even if the 
original tenant be excused, still, in case of sale for arrears, or other 
operation leading to the introducrion of another tenant, such new 
incumbent has always in practice been liable to be so called upon 
at the option, of the taminddr. By the terms, also, of the engage¬ 
ments interchanged, it is, amongst other stipulations, provided that 
in case of an arrear occurring, the tenure may be brought to sale by 
the zaminddr. And if the sale do not yield a sufficient amount to 
make good the balance of rent at the time due, the remaining pro¬ 
perty of the defaulter shall be further answerable for the demand. 
These tenures haye usually been denominated patni tdluks; and it 
has been a common practice of the holders of them to underlet on 
precisely similar terms to other persons, who on taking such leases 
went by the name of dar-patni tdlukddrs; these, again, sometimes 
similarly underlet to se-padniddrs. The conditions of alt the title- 
deeds vary in nothing material from the original engagements 
executed by the first holder. In these engagements, however, it is 
not stipulated whether the sale thus reserved to himself by the 
granter is for his own benefit or for that of the tenant, that is, 
whether in case the proceeds of sale should exceed the zandnddRs 
demand of rent, the tenant would be entitled to such excess; 
neither is the manner of sale specified; nor do the usages of the 
country nor the Regulations of Government afford any distinct 
rules, by the application of which to the specific cases the defects 
above alluded to could be supplied, or the points of dotbt and 
difficulty involved in the omission be brought to determination in 
a consistent and uniform manner. The tenures in question have 
extended through several Districts of Bengal, and the mischiefs 
which have arisen from the want of a consistent rule of action for 
the guidance of the Courts of Civil Judicature in regard to them 
have been productive of such confusion as to demand the inter¬ 
ference of the L^islature. It has accordingly been deemed nedes- 
sary to regulate and define the nature of the property given and 
acquired on the creation of a patni tdiuk as abpve described; also 
to declare the legality of the practice of underletting in the maimer 
in which it has been exercised by patniddrs and others; establish¬ 
ing at the same time such provisions as have appeared calculated 
to protect the under-lessee from any collusion of his immediate 
superior with the taminddr, or other, for his ruin, as weU as to 
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secure the just rights of the iaminddr on the sale of any tenure 
under the stipulations of the original engagements entered into with 
him. It has further been deemed indispensable to fix the process 
by which the said tenures are to be brqught to sale, and the form 
and manner of conducting such salej hnd whereas the estates of 
samindirs under engagements with Government are liable to be 
brought to sale at any time for an arrear in the revenue payable by 
monthly instalments \^it) to Government, it has seemed just to 
allow any taminddr who may have granted teniurcs with a stipula¬ 
tion of the right to sell for arrears, the opportunity of availing him¬ 
self of this means of realizing his dues in tire middle of the year as 
well as at the close, instead of only at the end of the Bengal year, 
as heretofore allowed by the Regulations in force. It has further 
been deemed equitable to extend this rule to all cases in which the 
right, of sale may have been reserved, even though, in conformity 
with the Regulations heretofore in force, the stipulation for sale 
contained in the engagements interchanged may have restricted 
such sale to the case of a demand of rent remaining unpaid at the 
close of the Bengal year. It has been likewise deemed advisable to 
explain and modify some of the existing rules for the collection of 
rents, with a view to render them more efficacious than at present, 
as well as to provide against sundry means of evasion now resorted 
to by defaulters.’ Section 3 of Regulation viiL of 1819 accordingly 
declared that ‘ the tenures known by the name of painl tdluks, as 
described in the preamble to this Regulation, shall be deemed to 
be valid tenures in perpetuity, according to the terms of the engage¬ 
ments under which ffiey are held. They are heritable by their 
conditions; and it is hereby further declared that they are capable 
of being transferred by sale, gift, or otherwise, at the discretion of 
the holder, as well as answerable for his personal debts, and subject 
to the process of the Courts of Judicature, in the same manner as 
* other real property.’ The Regulation also vested pattd tdlukddrs 
with the right of letting out their tdluks in any manner they might 
deem most conducive to their interest, and the engagements so 
entered into by them are declared legal and binding. 

The total number of patnis ascertained to exist in Bardwin 
District up to the date of the Collector’s report (April 1873) is 
2446; o{dar-patnis, 827; ofsepa/nis, 44; and of chaharam-patrds, 5. 
The Collector states that the exact number of these tenures cannot 
be given till the road-cess returns are finished, but he thinks that 
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his figures are fairly complete. There seem to be now no tAluks of 
the ordinary description in this District, and the Collector states * 
that they have probably been all converted into pattA tdluks. 

Mukarraris. —^These are tenures held at a low rent fixed in per¬ 
petuity, said to be chiefly granted by Idihirdjddrs. Many of them 
have been created by the operation of section 9, Regulation xix. 
of 1793, which prescribes that resumed Idkhirdj plots of less than 
100 bigMs or 33 acres in extent, existing before 1790, are to be 
settled in perpetuity at a fixed rent The Collector states that the 
road<ess inquiries revealed the existence of *547 of these tenures, 
and of 42 dar-muiarraris, or subordinate tenures of the same class. 

Ijdrds. —^There appear to be 281 ijdfds or farms in the District. 
An ijdrd is a lease of the collections of a village or estate granted 
to a farmer at a rent fixed for.a term of years. Sometimes the 
fanner pays a premium as well, in which case he is practically an 
usufhictory mortgagee. 

Cultivating Tenures. —The number of rent-paying cultivators’ 
holdings disclosed by the road-cess inquiries in 11873 returned at 
615,126, but the Collector is unable to give the numbers of each 
class. The cultivators are divided into three classes,—(i) culti¬ 
vators holding their lands with a right of occupancy in perpetuity, 
and free from any liability to enhancement of rent j (a) cultivators 
holding their lands with a right of occupancy in perpetuity, subject 
to a fair and equitable progressive rent; and (3) tenants at will. 
The rights and liabilities of each class of cultivators are set forth in 
Act X. of 1859. 

Tenants at will are only entided to receive leases at such rates 
as may be agreed on between them and the persons to whom the 
rent is payable. N\j-jot or kMmdr lands, or home-farms of the 
saminddr, are in some cases cultivated by tenants at will, who receive 
a share of the produce for their trouble. This mode of holding is 
also termed bhdg-jot, and corresponds to the bhaoli tenancies of 
Behar. In some cases the arrangement is that the cultivator shall 
deliver a certain quantity of produce, even although the crops 
should fail Lands thus held are called dkdn4hiiid lands; but the 
payment of rent in kind in this manner is rare in Bardwdn. 

Service Tenures. —^When the chaklah or Muhammadan Fiscal 
Circle of Bardwdn was ceded to the K I. Company, there were 
four bodies of men employed in the protection of the country and 
in the collection of revenue. These were, first, a military force 
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called nogdU, paid in cash, but since abolished, and of whom 
' nothing more need be said here; second, the thindddri police; 
third, a body termed grdm saranjofni pdiks, who were at once 
village watchmen and collectors of rent j fourth, ghdtwdls, to keep 
the hill passes and roads free from robbers, and to prot^t travellers. 
These three latter classes were paid by assignments of land The 
following is a brief account of each:— 

Thdndddri Police. —In 1790 the total strength of this force was 
3079 men, holding 14,491 acres of land. Under the provisions of 
Regulation xxii. of 1793, a portion of it, called tlie sadr thdndddri, 
and consisting of 801 ihdndddrs and ihdnd pdiks and peons, holding 
465 a acres of land, was abolished, and the lands resumed; while 
the remainder, consisting of about a 200 ' chaukiddrs,' or phdrlddrs 
in charge of ‘ chauhis,' and pdlAs and peons subordinate to them, 
and holding in round numbers 10,000 acres of land, was retained. 
The existing representatives of the retained portion of this old 
thdeiddiri police are the phdriddrs {fhauklddri), of whom there are 
59, with their 166 peons and 71 pdiks. But it should be added 
that Bard win District in 1790 included a much larger area than 
it does now. By 1837 this force had sunk to the level of Utit grdm 
saranjanA pdiks, and performed zamlnddrl as well as police services. 

Grdm SaranjanA Pdiks. —In 1794 the total number of these men 
was reported to be 17,284, holding 46,236 acres of land. Their 
duties were ‘to assist the farmer in collecting the rents, guarding 
the Mufassal treasuries, conveying public money to the treasury of 
the District, and serving as guides to passengers.’ In addition to 
these functions, ‘ tiiey were considered as dependent on the autho¬ 
rity of the ihdndddrs, and had to apprehend offenders, etc, and 
sometimes received a gratuity called dwdr mushdhard for this 
service’ (Magistrate’s letter, sad February 1793) from the culti¬ 
vators; engagements were also taken from them at that date to 
report offences. Under these circumstances, the title chauMddr was 
naturally extended to them. The numbers of such village police 
existing in Bardwtln District at the date of the Collector’s report 
(April 1873) were as follow •.—^ChauMddrs, 8978, of w'hom 66 are 
now paid in cash; simdnddrs (originally keepers of village bound¬ 
aries), 2138; hdlshdnds (originally tamlnddri servants who kept the 
measurements of the cultivators’ holdings), 36; mirdahds (originally 
peons who earned a measuring chain for surveyors), 2; sarddrs, 5 ; 
nagurchis (originally drummers), 3; ashtapraharis (originally watchers 
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of crops), 2: total, 11,164, all of whom now perform police as well 
as satrdnddri duties. The Report of the Inspector-General of Police 
for 1872 gives the total number of village police at 11,647. These' 
village police hold on an average ’3^ acres of land. The total 
quantity of ckdkrdn or service land shown in the registers for the 
fifteen thdnds which constituted the District before the recent 
changes is 36,576 acres; but the amount of chdkran land in these 
parts has always been thought large. An hereditary right of suc¬ 
cession to these lands is sometimes claimed, but not admitted. 
The District Superintendent of Police, on 2d May 1867, remarked 
that the landed police are irregular in attendance at the police 
station, give little or no irrformation of crime, are generally ineffi¬ 
cient, and are under the impression that they have no official duties. 
They are mostly of low castes—Bdgdls and Dorns, etc. They are 
nominated by the zaminddrs. 

Ghdhvdls. —From the chdkrdn registers of 1836-40 for the fifteen 
thdnds then comprising Bardwdn, it appears that there were at that 
time 71 ghdtwdd tenures; and over roo others have been recendy 
transferred to the District. The nominal duty of the ghdtwdls was 
to protect the ghdts or hill passes, to keep open the roads, and 
protect travellers, etc. Some of these gMtwdls still hold their lands 
rent-free; others pay a quit-rent called paruhakl to Government, 
and others to the tamnddr. A fuller description of the ghdiwdls 
will be found in my Statistical Account of Bdnkurd, in which Dis¬ 
trict they form an important class of tenure-holders. 

Rates of Rent. —^The lands of this District are divided into two 
great classes, send and sdR. Sond lands are those which are situated 
in near proximity to, and sdK those remote from, the village. The 
villages being built on the highest levels possible, the sond lands are 
necessarily high, and will not ordinarily retain water; whereas sdli 
lands are comparatively low, and retain more or less water through¬ 
out the greater part of the year. Two crops a year are generally 
grown on sond lands, viz. an autumn crop of dus paddy, and a 
cold-weather crop of pulses, vegetables, or oil-seeds; sd£ lands, as 
a general rule, produce only one crop in the year, viz. the winter or 
dman rice crop. Occasionally, however, a second crop is also 
raised from exceptionally good sd^ lands situated on comparatively 
high land. Both sond and sdR lands are divided into four classes, 
renting accordmg to the quality of the soil and the importance of 
the crop grown. Sond land rents highest, in consequence of its 
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generally producing two crops in the year, as well as because the 
» more valuable crops, such as jute, sugar-cane, cotton, mulberry, etc., 
. are grown on it The rate of rent for this variety of land, excluding 
unusually high or unusually low rates, varies from 9s. per acre for 
fourth-class, to jQx, i6s. od. per acre for first-class land; the rate of 
rent paid for sd& lands varies firom 4s. fid per acre for fourth-class, 
to 18s. per acre for first-class land. No means exist of ascertaining 
the rates of rent for the different varieties of land prevailing in 
Bardwin previous to or at the' time of the Permanent Settlement. 
A general enhancement of rents has taken place since the passing 
of Act X. of 1859, the Land Law of Bengal, especially in the more 
common descriptions of land growing rice and ordinary crops. 

The rates of rent current in BardwAn vary also in different Sub¬ 
divisions, and even in different pargands of a Subdivision, sometimes 
to a considerable extent. In August 1872 the Collector submitted 
a return to the Government of Bengal, showing the rates of rent 
paid by the cultivators in each Subdivision and pargand for the 
ordinary descriptions of land on which the commonest crops are 
grown. I reproduce the figures below. In forwarding the state¬ 
ments, the Collector mentions that he has spared no pains to obtain 
accurate returns, and that he has every reason to think that the 
information is trustworthy. Regarding the apparent discrepancy be¬ 
tween the rates prevailing in the Riniganj Subdivision and that paid 
for the same kind of land and the same crops in other parts of the 
District, the Collector states that this is due to the fact that the soil 
in Rinfganj i^ generally speaking, strong clay and hard laterite, 
producing very poor crops, and consequently the land is let out at 
a lower rate of rent than in other Subdivisions. Crops other than 
common rice are grown only to a very limited extent in Riniganj. 
Regarding the rates in the Kilni Subdivision, the Collector observes 
that they are so low as to raise a suspicion that they are inaccurate; 
but the information was gathered from saminddrs and actual culti¬ 
vators, as well as from an indigo-planter, whose figures corroborate 
those obtained from other sources. Reference was also made 
to the Collectorate registry books to test the accuracy of the rates 
furnished. 

Before passing to the Subdivisions! rent statements, it may be 
well to exhibit at a glance the ordinary average rates of rent for 
the whole District which are paid for the cultivation of-certain 
descriptions of crops. These rates are returned by the Collector as 
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follows:—(1) Aus or sond land, producing also a second or cold- 
weather crop of pulses, oil-seeds, or vegetables j rent from Re. 1/8 
to Rs. 6 per bigkd, or from 9s. to r6s. od. per acre. (*) Aman 
or sdA lands, producing only one crop generally, but under favour¬ 
able circumstances a second crop of til seed or kfusdri is also ob¬ 
tained ; rent from 1 ^ dnds to Rs. 3 per iigAd, or from 4s. 6d. to 
18s. per acre. (3) Sugar-cane lands ; rent from Rs. 3 to Rs. 5 per 
i^Ad, or from 18s. to £1, los. od. an acre. (4) Cotton land, from 
Rs. 2 to Rs. 5 ^abighd, or from 12s. to ^i, los. od. per acre.. (5) 
Potato, land, from Rs. 3 to Rs. 5 per bighd, or from iSs. to 
jQx, los. od. an acre. (6) Mulberry land, from Rs. 4 to Rs, 8 per 
bighd, or from jQi, 4s. od. to £2, 8s. od. per acre. (7) Jute land, 
from Rs. 3 to Rs. 5 per bighd, or from 18s. to los. od. per 
acre. (8) Hemp land, from Rs. 3 to Rs. 5 per bighd, or from 18s. 
to £1, ros. od. per acre. (9) Pulses, vegetables, and oil-seeds are 
grown as a second crop upon dus lands, and no separate rent is 
charged fot these crops. (10) Pdn land; rent, Rs. 10 per bighd, 
ot per cultivated only to a very limited extent in 

Bardwin. (ii) Garden lands, from 12 dnds to Rs. 2 per bighd, or 
from 4s. 6d. to raa an acre. . (12) Grass land, used as a pasturage 
for cattle, from 4 to 8 dnds per bighd, or from la 6d. to 3a per acre. 

The following statement exliibits the prevailing rates of rent 
per acre paid by the actual cultivators for ordinary descriptions ot 
land in the different pargands of each Subdivision of Bardwdn 
District (1872):— 

Sadr or Headquarters Subdivisiok. — (i) Pargand Bighi: 
dus rice land, on which a second crop of pulses is also' grown, 
rent from Rs. 6 to Rs. 10/8, or 12s. to £\, is. od. an acre; dman 
rice land, Ra 4^, or 9s.; sugar-cane, from Rs. 6 to Ra 12, or 
I2S. to £x, 4s. od.; cotton, from Rs. 6 to Rs. 10/8, or 12a to 

£\, la od.; oil-seeds and vegetables, Rs. 10/8, or £1, is. od. 

an acre. (2) Pargand Shihdbid : dus or two-crop land, rent from 
Rs. 6 to Ra 10/8, or 12a to £1, is. od. an acre; dman rice land, 
Rs. 5/4, or los. 6d. an acre; sugar-cane, from Ra 7/8 to Rs. 14/4, 
or iss. to £1, 8s. 6d.; cotton, from Rs. 6 to Rs. 11/4, or 12a to 
£ 1 , 2S. 6d.; oil-seeds and vegetables, Rs. 11/4, or £1, 2a 6d. 
(3) Pargands Samarshtihf, Hivili, Khandghosh, and Bardwin: 
dus or two-crop land, rent from Rs. 6 to Rs. la, or 12s. to 

£1, 4s. od. an acre; dman land, Rs. 6, or las. an aae; sugar¬ 

cane, from Rs. 6 to Ra 15, or 12s. to £1, loa od.; cotton, from 
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Rs. 6 to Rs. 12, or las. to j£i, 4S. od; potatoes (only grown in 
HiviU), Rs. i8, or ;£i, i6s. od ; oil-seeds and vegetables, Rs. 12, 
or ;^i, 4S. od an acre. (4) ParganA Muzaffarshihl: dus or 
two-crop land, Rs. 6 to Rs. 12, or 12s. to £\, 4s. od. an aae; 
dman land, Rs. 6/12, 02.135. 6d.; sugar-cane, from Rs, 6 to Rs. 15, 
or 12s. to los. od; cotton, from Rs, 6 to Rs, 12, br 12s. to 
4s. od; oil-seeds and vegetables, Rs. 12, or 4s. od. an 
acre. (5) Pargand Amfrib^: dus or two-crop land Rs- 6 to 
Rs. 13/8, or I2S. to £1, 7s. od. an acre; dman land, Rs. 6, or 12s.; 
sugar-cane, from Rs. 6 to Rs. 15, or 12s. to los. od.; cotton, 
from Rs. 6 to Rs. 13/8, or 12s. to j£i, 7s. od.; oil-seeds, Rs. 13/8, 
or 7s. o<L; vegetables, Rs. 12, or 4s- od; and potatoes, 
Rs. 18, or j£i, i6s. od an acre. (6) Pargand Azmatshihi: dus or 
two-crop land, from Rs. 6 to Rs. la, or 12s. to j£'i, 4s. od; dman 
land, Rs. 6, or 12s.; sugar-cane, from Rs. 6 to Rs. 15, or 12s. to 
j£i, los. od; cotton, from Rs. 6 to Rs. 12, or 12s. to 4s. od ; 
oil-seeds and vegetables, Rs. 12, or j£i, 4s. od. an acre. (7) 
Pargands Chhutipur, Nalhl, Chaumihi,' and Mazkuri: dus or 
two-crop land, from Rs. 6 to Rs. 13/8, or 12s. to ^i, 7s. od. ; 
dman land, Rs. 6, or 12s.; sugar-cape, from Rs. 6 to Rs. 15, or 
i2s. to los. od.; cotton, from Rs. 6 to Rs. 13/8, or 12s. to 
£1, 7s. od; oil-seeds and vegetables, Rs. 13/8, or j£i, 7s. od.; 
and potatoes, Rs. 18, or jQs, i6s. od. an acre. (8) Pargand 
Dhejr^: dus or two-crop land, Rs. 6 to Rs. 10/8, or 12s. to 
IS. od.; dman land, Rs. 6, or 12s.; sugar-cane, from Rs. 6 
to Rs. 14/4, or i2S. to ;^i, 8s. 6d.; cotton, from Rs. 6 to Rs, 11/4, 
or 12s. to £,\, 2S. 6d.; and oil-seeds, Rs. 11/4, or 2s. 6d. 
an acre. (9) Pargands Bira-haziri, Bishnupur, and Karisundi: 
dus or two-crop land, Rs. 6 to Rs. 12, or 12s. to £\, 4s. od.; 
dman land, Rs. 5/4, or 10s. 6d.; sugar-cane, from Rs. 6 to Rs. 15, 
or I2S. to jQi, 10s. od; cotton, from Rs. 6 to Rs. 12, or r2s. to 
jQi, 4s. od.; and oil-seeds and vegetables, Rs. iz, or ;^i, 4s. od 
an acre. (10) Parana ArsM; dus or two-crop land, Rs. 7/8 to 
Rs. 13/8, or 155. to 7$. od.; dman land, Rs. 6, or 12s.; 
sugar-cane, cotton, oil-seeds, and vegetables, Rs. 13/8, or 
7s. od. an acre, (ii) Pargands Rinihid, Sdtsikk^ and 
Kdsipur: dus or two-crop land, from Rs. 6 to Rs. 13/8, or 12a 
to 7 S- tm acre; dman land, Rs. 6, or iza an acre; sugar¬ 
cane, from Rs. 6 to Rs. 15, or 12s. to £t, loa od.; cotton, from 
Rs. 6 to Rs. 12, or 12s. to j£i, 4s. o^.; oil-seeds and vegetables. 
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Rs. 13/8, or j£i, od. j and potatoes, Rs. 18, or ^£1, 16s. od. 
an acre. Mulberry, jute, indigo, and tobacco are hardly grown 
in this Subdivision. 

Kalna Subdivision.— (i) Pargand Jaliingirfbid dm or two- 
crop land, rent from Re. 1/8 to Rs. 3/12, or 3s. to 7s. 6d. 
an acre; dman land, Rs. 2/4 to Rs. 4/8, or 4s. 6d. to 9s.; 
sugar-cane, Rs. 4/8 to Rs. 6, or 9s. to 12s.; cotton, Rs. 4/8 to 
Rs. 6, or 9s. to I2S. ; mulberry, Rs. 6 to Rs. 12, or 12s. to 
4s. od.; indigo, Rs. 2/4 to Rs. 3/12, or 4s. 6d. to 7s. 6d.; 
and vegetables, Rs. 3/12, or 7 s. 6d. an acre. (2) Pargand 
Sitsikkd; dus or two-crop land, from Rs. 3 to Rs. 6, or 6s. to 
12S. j dman land, Rs. 3 to Rs. 7/8, or 6s. to 15s.; sugar-cane 
and cotton, Rs. 6 to Rs. 9, or 12s. to i8s.; mulberry, Rs. 9 
to Rs. 15, or 18s. to los. od.; indigo, Rs. 3, or 6s.; and 
vegetables, Rs. 6, or 12 s. an acre. (3) Pargands Rinfhiti and 
Ambiki Riipur: dus or two-crop land, from Rs. 6 to Rs. z 2, or 
12s. to jQi, 4s. od.; dman land, Rs. 3 to Rs. 10/8, or 6s. to 
^i, IS. od.; sugar-cane, Rs. 12, or ;^i, 4s. od.; cotton, Rs. 6 
to Rs. 9, or I2S. to i8s.; and vegetables, Rs. 12, or jQi, 4s. od. 
an acre. {4) Pargand Shihdbdd: dus or two-crop land, from 
Rs. 3 to Rs. 9, or 6s. to i8s.; dman land, Rs. 3 to Rs. 12, or 
jC^> 4 S- J sugar-cane, Rs. 9, or i8s.; cotton, Rs. 3 to 
Rs. 9, or 6s. to i8s.; and vegetables, Rs. 9; or i8s. an acre. 

Katwa Subdivision. —^The average rents paid for each separate 
description of land are uniform throughout all the pargands of 
the Subdivision. They arc returned as follows: — Am or two- 
crop land, rent from Rs. 4/8 to Rs. 6, or 9s. to 12s. an acre; 
dman land, Rs. 4/8 to Rs. 6, or 9s. to 123.; sugar-cane; Rs. 7/8 
to Rs. 9, or 15s. to 18s.; cotton, Rs. 4/8 to Rs. 6, or 9s. to 12s.; 
oil-seeds, Rs. 4/8 to Rs. 6, or 9s. to 12s.; potatoes, Rs! 4/8 to 
Rs. 6, or 9s. to I2S.; mulberries, Rs. 9, or i8s.; jute, Rs. 4/8 
to Rs. 6, or 9s. to I2S. ; indigo, Rs. 2/4, or 4s. 6d.; tobacco, 
Rs. 4/8 to Rs. 6, or 9s. to las.; and vegetables, Rs. 3, or 6s. 
an acre. Potatoes, mulberries, and tobacco are only cultivated 
in a few pargands. 

Bud-bud Subdivision. — (i) Pargands Gopbhdm, Bdghi, and 
Champdnagari: dus or two-crop land, rent from Rs. 9 to Rs. 15, 
or 18s. to ;^i, 10s. od.; dman, Rs. 3 to Rs. 7/8, or 6s. to 153. 
an acre; sugar-cane, cotton, oil-seeds, and jute, Rs. 9 to Rs. 15, 
or 18s. to £,1, I os. od.; pdn or betel, Rs. 30, or ^^3; indigo, 
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, Re.' i/8 to Rs. 9, or 3s. to i8s. j tobacco, Rs. 15, or jQi, los. od.; 
.?ind vegetables, Rs. 3/12 to Rs. 9, or 7s. 6d. to i8s. an acre. (2) 
Fargand Bara-hazdrf: dus or twcxrop land, rent from Rs. 4/8 to 
Rs. 7/8, or 9s. to 15s. an acre; dman land, Rs. 3 to Rs. 7/8,«r 
6s. to 15s.; sugar-cane, Rs. 6 to Rs. 12, or 12s. to 4s.; cotton, 
Rs. 6 to Rs. 9, or 12s. to 18s.; oil-seeds and jute, Rs. 9 to Rs. 15, 
or 18s. to £t, los. ocL; pdn or betel, Rs. 30, or ^^3; indigo. 
Re. r/8 to Rs. 9, or 3s. to 18s.; and vegetables, Rs. 3/12 to Rs. 9, 
or 7s. 6d. to 18s. an acre. Potatoes are not grown in this Sub¬ 
division. . - 

Raniganj Subdivision. —(i) Pargand Shcrgarh: dtu or two- 
crop land, rent,from Rs. 3/12 to Rs. 7/8, or 7s. 6d. to 15s. an acre; 
dman land, from Rs. 3 to Rs. 10/8, or 6s. to j£'i, is. od.; sugar¬ 
cane, Rs. 7/8 to Rs. 12, or 15s. to ;^i, 4s. od.; cotton, Rs. 6 to Rs. 
10/8, or I 2 S. to IS. od.; indigo, dnds 12 to Rs. 3, or is. 6d. 
to 6s.; tobacco, Rs. 3/12 to Rs. 12, or 7s. 6d. to jQi, 4s. od.; and 
vegetables, Rs. 3/12 to Rs. 7/8, or 7s. 6d. to iss. an acre. (2) Par¬ 
gand Silimpmr: dus or two-crop land, rent from Rs.,2/7 to Rs. 6, 
or 4S. lo^d. to I2S. an acre; dman land, Rs. 2/7 to Rs. 6, or 
4s. ioJ<L to I2S. ; sugar-cane, Rs. 6/6 to Rs. 10/8, or 12s. pd. to 
IS. od.; cotton, Rs. 4/8 to Rs. 9, or 9s. to i8s.; indigo, Rs. 4/8, or 
9s.; tobacco, Rs. 4/8 to Rs. 12, or 9s. to 4s. od.; and vege¬ 
tables, Rs. 3/12 to Rs. 7/8, or 7s. 6d. to 15s. an acre. (3) Pargand 
Senpahiri: aus or two-crop land, from Rs, 2/4 to Rs. 7/8, or 4s. 6d. 
to 15s. an acre; dman land, Rs. 2/4 to Rs. 7/8, or 4s. 6d. to 15s.; 
sugar-cane and cotton, Rs. 9 to Rs. la, or 18s. to 4s. od.; 
indigo, Rs. 4/8, or 9s.; tobacco, Rs. 9 to Rs. 12, or i8s. to £1, 
4s. od.; and vegetables, Rs. 6 to Rs. 7/8, or 12s. to rss. an acre. 
(4) Pargand Kintanagar: dus or two-crop land, rent from Rs. 7/8 
to Rs. 9, or 15s. to i8s. an acre; dman land, Rs. 6 to Rs. 7/8, or 
I2S. to 15s.; sugar-cane, Rs. 9 to Rs. 12, or i8s. to 4s. od.; 
and cotton, Rs. 9 to Rs. 12, or 18s. to 4s. od. No rates 
pven for indigo, tobacco, or vegetable lands. (5) Pargand Tinii: 
dus or two-crop land, rent from Rs 3 to Rs. 7/8, or 6s. to 15s per 
acre; dman land, Rs. 3 to Rs. 7/8, or 6s. to 15s.; sugar-cane, Rs. 
6 to Rs 12, or I2S to ;^i, 4s. od.; cotton, Rs. 4/8 to Rs 12^ or 
9s to 4s od.; indigo, tobacco, and vegetable land, Rs. 3, or 
6 s an acre. Potatoes, mulberry, and jute are not grown in Rini- 
ganj Subdivision. 

Ja^anabad Subdivision.— (i) Pargand Jah^ib^d: dus or two- 
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crop land, rent Rs. 12, or 4s. od. an aae; dman land, Rs. 9, 
or t8s. j sugar-cane, Rs. rs, or £1, los. od.; cotton, Rs. 12, or 
£\, 4s. cxl.; oil-seeds, Rs. 12, or £t, 4s. od.; mulberry, Rs. 24, 
or ^2, 8s. od.; jute or hemp, Rs. 12, OT;^r, 4s. od.; indigo, Rs. 6, 
or I2S, j and vegetables, Rs. 12, or 4s. od. an acre. (2) Pargand 
Mandalghat: dus or two-crop land, rent Rs. 12, or jQi, 4s. bd. an 
acre; dman land, Rs. 9, or i8s.; sugar-cane, Rs. rs, or £1, 10s. od.; 
cotton, Rs. 12, or £1, 4s. od. j oil-seeds, Rs. 12, or ;£'r, 4s. od.; 
mulberry, Rs. 24, or £2, 8s. od.; jute or hemp, Rs. ra, or £1, 
4S. od.; indigo, Rs. 6, or ras.; and vegetables, Rs. ra, or £x, 
4S. od. an acre. (3) Pargand Samarshdhl: dus or twocrop land, 
rent Rs. 12, or ^r, 4s. od. an acre; dman land, Rs. 9, or r8s. an 
aae; sugar-cane, Rs. 15, or ;:^r, 10s. od.; cotton and oil-seeds, 
Rs. ra, or £1, 4s. od.; mulberry, Rs. 24, or £2, 8s. od.; jute or 
hemp, Rs. ia‘, or £\, 4s. od.; indigo, Rs. 6, or 12s.; and vegetables, 
Rs. 10/8, or IS. od an acre. (4) Pargand Baligarh: dsts or two- 
crop land, rent Rs. 12, or £x, 4s. od. an aae; dman land, Rs. 9, 
or i8s.; sugar-cane, Rs. 15, or ^i, los. od ; cotton and oil-seeds, 
Rs. 12, or £\, 4S. od; mulberry, Rs. 24, or £2, 8s. od.; jute or 
hemp, Rs. 12, or £x, 4s. od.; indigo, Rs. 6, or 12s.; and vegetables, 
Rs. 12, or £x, 4s. od. an aae. (5) Pargand Hdvill: dus or Iwo- 
CTOp land, rent Rs. 12, or £xf 4s. od an acre; dman land, Rs. 9, 
or 18s.; sugar-cane, Rs. 15, or j£i, ros. od; cotton and oil-seeds, 
Rs. 12, or 4S. od. an aae. (6) Pargand Khandghosh: dus or 
two-crop land, rent Rs. 12, or £x, 4s. od. an aae; dman land, Rs. 9, 
or i8s.; and sugar-cane, Rs. 15, or £x, los. od. pa acre. (7) 
Pargand Baird: dus ox two-aop land, rent Rs. 12, or £x, 4s. od. 
an aae; dmofi land, Rs. 9, or i8s.; and sugar-cane and cotton 
land, Rs. 15, or ;£i, 10s. od an aae. (8) Pargand Bhursut: dus 
or two-crop land Rs. 12, or £1, 4s. od an aae; dman land, Rs. 
9, or i8s.; sugar-cane, Rs. 18, or £x, i6s. od.; cotton, Rs. J2> or 
£x, 4s. od.; potatoes, Rs. 12, or £x, 4s. od.; mulberry, Rs. 18, or 
i6s. od; tobacco, Rs. x8, or £x, 16s. od; and vegetables, 
Rs. 6, or 1 2S. an aae. (9) Pargand Chitwd: dus or two-aop land, 
rent Rs. 12, or £x, 4s. od an aae; dman land, Rs. 9, or 18s.; and 
cotton, Rs. 18, or £x, i6s. od. an acre. (10) Pargand Bishnupur; 
dus or two-crop land, rent Rs. 12, or 4s. od. an aae; dman 
land, Rs. §, or 12s.; sugar-cane, Rs. 15, or ;£■!, los. od.; cotton, 
Rs. 24, or £2, 8s. od.; oil-seeds, Rs. 24, or £2, 8s. od.; jute or 
hemp, Rs. 12, or £x, 4s. od.; and vegetables, Rs. ra, or £x, 
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4S. od. anacfe. (ii) Fargand Bdra-haz 4 ri: dus or two-crop land, 
Ra. 12, or ;^i, 4s. od.; dman land, Rs. 6, or 12s.; sugar-cane, 
Rs. 15, or jQ\, los. od.; cotton, Rs. 24, or jQz, 8s. od.; oil-seeds, 
Rs. 24, or 8s. od.; jute or hemp, Rs. 12, or j^i, 4s. od.; 'and 
vegetables, Rs. 12, or ^i, 4s. od. an acre. 

Manure is largely used in Bard win District, and consists princi¬ 
pally of cow-dung, muddy earth containmg a quantity of decayed 
vegetable matter, and dug up from old lands or the bottoms and 
sides of tanks, and khoi or oil-cake, the refuse of oil-seeds after 
the oil has been extracted. For low-lying rice-lands {sdS), about 
22 'cwts. of cow-dung per acre, or 30 maunds per bighd, are dwmed 
liberal. Khol or oil-cake is chiefly used as manure for land growing 
sugar-cane and potatoes, about 22 cwts. per acre, or 30 maunds per 
bighd, being required. 

Irrigation as a scientific system is almost unknown in Bardwin 
District, although tanks, and in some instances small khdls and 
natural watercourses, are used to supplement the rainfall. It is a 
common custom to dam up the lesser streams, with a view to the 
irrigation of the neighbouring fields; and the systematic obstruction 
of the drainage channels by this practice is said to be one of the 
causes of the prevalence of epidemic fever. The cost of irrigating 
good rice land is estimated at Re. i per bighd, or 6s. per acre, and 
of good sugar-cane land, which requires continual moisture, Rs. 5 
per bighd, or los. od. per acre. Wells are not used in Bardwdn 
for irrigation purposes. Rotation of crops is not practised'in the 
District 

Natural Calamities : Blights. —Blights are of very rare occur¬ 
rence. The Collector states that there are only two instances on 
record of blight having occurred to any serious extent On one of 
these occasions the destruction of crops was caused by locusts; 
and on the other, by a description of worm, said to be probably of 
the same species as the wire-worm, which sometimes proves so 
destructive to the crops in England. No remedial measures appear 
to have been adopted on either of these occasions. 

Floods. —Before the construction of the railway and the Dimodar 
embankment, floods were common in Bardwin District They 
extended along the left bank of the Dimodar river, and frequently 
caused great damage to property and loss of life. The Dimodar 
embankment now protects the whole country northwards of that 
river; and the damage caused by inundations of the river on its 
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opposite bank is comparatively slight and insignificant The Ajai 
and Bhigirathl frequently overflow their banks, causing more or less 
damage to the crops on the neighbouring lands. In the last century, 
a serious flood of the Ddmodar, in 1770, caused great temporary, 
although not permanent, damage to the country. Tire injury to 
the winter rice-crop of that year caused by this flood, following on a 
previous season of scarcity owing to drought, intensified the famine 
of 1770. The inundation was first observed on the 39th September 
1770, when the waters of the Dimodar rose to a level with the top 
of the embankment, and near the western extremity of the town of 
Bardw^n the embankment gradually gave way. Tire damage was 
repaired, but only temporarily; as, four or five days afterwards, a 
second rising of the river took place, and resulted in the entire 
destruction of the embankment The rising of the water was so 
rapid, that every effort to check the violence of the torrent proved 
in vain. The town of Bardw^ was almost totally destroyed; not a 
mud house remained, and even the brick houses suffered consider¬ 
ably. The line of country from Mandalghdt to Salimibdd and 
Champdnagari suffered incalculable loss; and as the Ajai also had 
flooded its banks, the whole tract between that river and the Ddmo- 
dar became submerged to a depth of from three to four feet On 
the 9th October the water abated. The pargands which suffered 
most in loss of human life and cattle, and damage done to crops 
and dwellings, were Mandalghdt Kismat, Bardi, Chitwd, Bdghi, 
Bdlid, Baird, Chaurodhd, Rdnihdti, Salimibdd, Gopbhiim, Muzaffar- 
shdhl, and Champdnagari. The sugar-cane and cotton crops suffered 
severely; and both these crops appear to have been cultivated to a 
much larger extent than at present The whole of the embankment 
was in a state of ruin; and a sum of ;^8ooo was remitted from the 
land revenue payable by the Mahdrdjd, in consideration of his under¬ 
taking the necessary repairs, the cost of which, however, is said to 
have far exceeded the sum remitted. It was not till a period of two 
years had elapsed that the cultivators began to recover from their 
distress. They had to pay their rent to the Mahdrdjd and other 
samhuidrs, in spite of the ruin to which they were reduced owing 
to the loss of their crops, cattle, and homesteads. The Collector 
cannot find, however, that any abatement was made in the Govern¬ 
ment demand for land revenue on account of the calamity. 

Two other floods have occurred within the experience of the 
present generation on such a scale as to seriously affect the pro- 
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sperity of the District, viz. in 1823 and 1855. The inundation of 
1823 is said to have been the most serious of any on record. In 
a paper entitled ‘The Bardwan Rij,’ published in the CaJcvtia 
Review of April 187a, this flood and the destruction occasioned 
by it is described as follows:—‘At Bardwin, it (the flood) com¬ 
menced on the night of the 26th September 1823. Incalculable 
mischief was caused by the bursting of the embankments of the 
Dimodar, Bhigirathi or Hiigll, and minor streams. A corre-^ 
spondent of the Calcutta MonthlyJournal thus describes the inunda¬ 
tion :—“ Picture to yourself a flat country completely under water, 
running with a force apparently irresistible, and carrying with it 
dead bodies, roofs of houses, p^alanquins, and wreck of every descrip¬ 
tion.” It lasted for three days •, communication was cut off, and 
the owners of masoiuy houses took refuge on the roofe. For many 
miles the thatched and mud houses, as well as thousands of trees, 
were prottrated. Such trees as had withstood the ravages of the 
flood formed the resting-places of men. The area embraced by 
the flood commenced from Bdli, and extended for twenty-five miles. 
The villages on both banks of the Bhigirathi or Hiigli, especially 
on the west bank, were submerged. The height of the water in 
these villages was at first about three feet; they were navigable by 
boats during the continuance of the flood. On the 29th September, 
a boat, which had started across country from Calcutta, and gone 
all the way under full sail, arrived at Bardwdn. The loss of life 
was immense. The inundation rose, and at its height, on the 2d 
October, the water was about seven feet deep. The crops were 
destroyed; the houses were submerged and ultimately carried away 
by tlie flood; the people were destitute of food, insomuch that 
parents sold their offspring for a mouthful of rice. The landmarks 
distinguishing theyh^ or holdings of the cultivators being swept 
away, gave rise to great confusion and endless litigation. The 
owners of properties were converted into claimants for land which 
had been in their possession and that of their forefathers for gene¬ 
rations.’ 

The inundation of 1855 resulted in the destruction of the em¬ 
bankment on the right side of the Ddmodar. Previous to this, the 
embankments had been in charge of the saminddrs or landholders 
within whose estates they lay j but the n^lect of certain proprie¬ 
tors having caused the periodical breaching of the embankrnents. 
Government took the matter into its own hands, maintaining the 
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embankments itself, and debiting the landholders with a portion 
of the cost After the destruction of the embankments on the right 
side of the Ddmodar in 1855, it was resolved to abandon them, 
and only keep up those on the left bank. New embankments have 
been accordingly constructed along the whole of the left bank of 
the Ddmodar,—a measure which has resulted in the comparative 
immunity of the country north of it from flood. On the opposite 
bank, the tract of cotmtry between the Ddmodar and Rdpnirdyan 
or Dhalkisor rivers bordering on Midnapur District is occasionally 
submerged, but the damage done is seldom of a very serious cha¬ 
racter. . 

The Embankments, now under the control of Government, and 
constructed and maintained for the prevention of inundation, are 
mainly situated along the Dimodar, Dhalkisor, and Ajai riven. 
The principal ten of them are set forth in Schedule D of the new 
Embankment Act (No. VI. of 1873, B. C), which has recently 
passed through the Bengal Council, as follow: 

(1) Left Emlankment of the Ldmodar River .—A continuous line 
of embankment on the left bank of the Ddmodar river, 107 miles 
in length. It commences in the village of Silid, fargand Champd- 
nagaii, in Bardwin, and terminates in the village of Alipur, fargand 
Mandalghdt, in HiigU District. 

(2) Embankment of the Dhalkisor and Sankrd Rivers .—A 

continuous line of embankments, 5 miles 250 feet in length, com¬ 
mencing in the village of pargand Baird, and terminating 

in the village of Gasnd, pargand Jahdndbdd. 

(3) F^ht Embankment of the Dhalkisor and Jhuml Rivers '-—A 
continuous, line of embankment, 6 miles 3200 feet in length, com¬ 
mencing in the village o( Digrd, pargand Baird, and terminating in 
the village of Saui, pargand Bardd. 

(4) Shaikhpur Embankment .—^A circuit embankment, 18 miles 
5108 feet in length. It commences at the bifurcation of the rivers 
Sankrd and Jhumf, in the village of Shaikhpur, pargand Baird, and 
passing along the left bank of the Jhuml river through the villages 
of Siimantpur, Anandpur, and Thdkurdnichak, and thence along the 
right bank of the Sankrd river through the villages of Narsinhehak, 
Kuldt, Gujrdt, and others, finally terminates at its starting-point 

(5) Khasbar Embankment .—A circuit embankment, 5 miles 5240 
feet in length. It commences at the point of bifurcation of the 
Jhuml and Amadi rivers, in the village of lAkbak, pargatid Bardd, 
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and passing along the right bank of the Jhumi river through the 
villages of Pirbatichak, Prasidchak, and Jaib^h, and thence along 
the left bank of the Amadit river through the villages of Khasbar, 
Saui, and Lilchak, finally terminates at its starting-point. 

(6) Dhdngarid Embankment. —^An embankment 2 miles 2520 feet 
in length. It commences in the village of Dhdngani,Jahd- 
nibdd, and, running along the left bank of the RiSpndrdyan river, 
finally terminates at another place in the same village. 

(7) R^ht Embankment on the Ajai River. —A continuous line of 
embankment, 4 miles in length. It commences at a masonry sluice 
near the junction of the Tunf and Balpahiri kkdls, in the village 
of Bishnupur, pargand Senpah^rl, and terminates in the village of 
Xijunbiif in the same pargand. 

(8) Right Embankment of the Ajai River. — K continuous line of 
embankment, 7 miles 3980 feet in length. It commences in the 
village of Gaurbisir, pargand Shergarh, and terminates at the 
junction of the Tuni khdl with the Ajai river, in the village of 
Kajlidihi, pargand Senpohdri. 

(9) Right Embankment of the Ajai River. —A continuous line of 
embankment, ii miles in length. It commences in tire village 
of Sdtkonii, pargand Senpahiri, and terminates in the village of 
Sigarposti, pargand Gopbhilm. 

(10) Left Embankment of the Ajai River. —A continuous embank¬ 
ment, 3 miles in length. It commences in the village of Singhi, 
pargand Azmatshihi, and terminates in the village of Bimunii in 
the same pargand. 

EtROUCHT. —Bardwtln is not more liable to droughts than other 
Districts of Lower Bengal; and when they do occur, they are 
occasioned by insufficient rainfall, and not by the failure of the 
rivers before they enter the District. Only two instances of drought 
have taken place within the memory of the present generation 
sufficiently serious to affect the general prosperity of the District 
The most important was that which occurred in 1865, No special 
safeguards against drought are adopted by the people. In seasons 
of scanty rainfall, they seek to obtain water for the fields most in 
need of it fi-om the nearest tanks and streams; but these soon dry 
up. The District wholly depends on its rainfall, and if that fails, 
the people have no artificial means of irrigation. 

Compensating influences in the case of droughts or floods exist 
only in a very small degree in this District The damage caused to 
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low-lyinglaads by floods far exceeds the benefits derived from the 
increased fertility of the high lands in such a season. On die other 
hand, in case pf drought, both high and low lands suflfer; and there 
is but litde marsh land in the District capable of being brought into 
cultivation in such a year, as a partial compensation for the loss 
elsewhere. There are, therefore, hardly any circumstances in the 
condition of the District which would tend to comp^ensate for losses 
to the crops caused either by floods or droughts. 

Famine Warnings. —During die famine of 1866, the maximum 
price of common husked rice was seers per nipee, or r4s. 9|d. 
per hundredweight t unhusked rice selling at about half this rate. 
In 1870 the Collector reported that prices had fallen nearly to 
the ordinary rates prevailing before die famine of 1866. In the 
opinion of the Collector, Government relief operations become 
necessary when the price of common rice rises to as high as from 
seven to eight seers for the rupee, or fl:om 14s. to 16s. a hundred¬ 
weight, because at these rates the majority of the people 
could not afford to purchase sufficient rice to keep them ip 
health. A famine should be apprehended in case of the failure 
ofl two crops successively, followed by drought. As soon as it 
appears that such a calamity is likely to occur, prices rise imme¬ 
diately, the agricultural classes are reluctant to part with their stores 
of grain, and a g^eneral panic spreads abroad. The Collector 
states that, if common rice were selling at the rate of sixteen seers 
per rupee, or 6s. pd. a hundredweight, in the months of January 
or February, or soon after the harvestiog of the winter rice crop, 
it should be regarded as a warning of approaching scarcity amount¬ 
ing to famine. Partial scarcities occur occasionally in particular 
tracts, but the distress caused by them can be either avoided or met 
by importations from other parts. The people of BardwtLn depend 
almost entirely upon the iman, or winter rice crop, for tlteir means 
of subsistence; and a failure of this crop could not be compen¬ 
sated for by tlie dut, or autumn rice crop, which is only cultivated on 
a comparatively small scale. The Collector states that facility of 
communication is the only protection against famine. In Bard- 
wdn such facilities are, on the whole, sufficient to avert the ex¬ 
tremity of famine from the greater part of tlie District; but in 
certain tracts in the soutli and south-west of the District, border¬ 
ing on Hiigll and Bdnkurd, such as thdnds Indis, Khandghosh, 
and Raini, the means of communication are imperfect Portions 
.v. vou V. o 
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of BMturii and Mantreswar thdrids, too, arc very inaccessible, and 
r particularly so in the rainy season, the time of the year in which 
help would be most urgently required in case of famine. 

' The Famine ok 1866.—Bardwdn was one of tlie Districts of 
Lower Bengal in which tlie famine of 1866 was severely felt, 
although not to anything like the same degree as in Nadiyd or 
Midnapur Districts. The following brief history of the famine in 
Bardwin is compiled from the ‘District Narrative’ in the Re¬ 
port of the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the famine 
in Bengal and Orissa in 1866, and from the statements published 
at the end of volume it of their Report:—^The early or autumn rice 
crop of 1865 was a full one, and the winter rice crop, taken over 
the whole District, probably did not average less than two-thirds 
of a full outturn. By March 1866, however, distress began to 
make itself felt, and coarse rice, which usually sells at from Re. 1/4 
to Rs. 2 per maund, or 3s. sd. to 5s. 6d. a hundredweight, at that 
time of the year, was then selling at Rs. 4/8 a maund, or 12s. 3d. a 
hundredweight In June the price rose to Rs. 5 a maund, or 13s. 8d. 
a hundredweight, against Rs. 2/2 a maund, or 5s. rod. a hundred¬ 
weight, the usual rate in that month. In the beginning of Jdly 
there was a sudden influx of paupers into the town of Bardwdn, 
principally from the weaving towns of Chandrakoni in Midnapur, 
(then in Hdgli), and Bishnupur in Binkurd; also from other parts 
of Bdnkurd, and from Birbhdm District Tliis appears to have 
resulted from the rise of prices consequent on the injury done to the 
dus, or early rice crop, by heavy rain in June. The attraction to 
the town was caused by the customary distributions of rice m'ade 
by the Mahdrdjd, and by the trustees (mahants) of various religious 
endowments. The Mahdrdji increased his daily charitable dis¬ 
tributions of rice, but the increasing number of applicants soon 
made it impossible for all to gain access to the existing relief- 
houses. On the rrth July a meeting lof; native gentlemen was 
held, who formed themselves into a comihittee, raised subscrip¬ 
tions, and on the 15th July opened a relief-house, in which 
they distributed cooked rice to the distressed. The number of 
applicants for relief rapidly increased; and on the 27th July the 
committee were obliged to seek assistance from Government, 
representing that they were feeding about -six thousand persons 
duly. On the 23d July the Mah^rdjd opened a special anna- 
ckhatra, or feeding-house, for . the purpose of supplying the 
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famine paupers: it was at first attended by about laoo persons. 
In August, the Board of Revenue granted a sum of ;£^3oo for the 
reb’ef of distress, which was soon after followed up by a further 
grant of ;^2oo. Upon receipt of these funds, the Commisnoner 
of the Division formed a committee, consisting partly of official and 
partly of private gentlemen, the previous committee of native 
gentlemen being amalgamated with the new one. 

At the first meeting of the committee, a letter was read from the 
Mahirdji of Bardwiin, offering to provide for all the destitute 
paupers in Bardwdn town entirely at his own expense, the arrange¬ 
ments being subject to the supervision and approval of the Com¬ 
missioner. This munificent offer was at once accepted, and from 
the 6th September the ^ work of gratuitous relief in the town was 
made over to the Mahirij£ The Mahirijd’s representative at 
first appeared to be unwilling to make labour a condition of relief. 
He eventually found, however, that the number of applicants could 
never be expected to decrease as long as all who asked were fed. 
gratuitously. Out of the sue thousand daily applicants who were 
being fed by the Mahirttjet, three thousand were selected as deserv- 
ifig of gratuitous relief; the remainder were required to work, the 
remuneration being a^d. (6 pice) a day for each adult. At first the 
labourers were few, but the number soon rose to three hundred, who 
were employed in repai4ng roads, clearing out tanks, and cutting 
jungle. Clothes were distributed gratuitously to 2183 persons in all; 
and subsistence money was given to enable the paupers to return 
tetheir homes, as the distress began to subside. In October the 
number of applicants fell gradually, and on the 31st of that month 
the returns showed only r2o6 as being fed daily. The total ex¬ 
penditure of the Mahirdjd up to the 4th November amounted to 
j^'4SS- On the 21st November the Mahirdjd’s relief depdt was 
visited by Mr. Dampicr, one of the Famine Commissioners. The 
labour test was never fully carried out here, and it was practi¬ 
cally optional rather than compulsory. The following description 
of the relief depfit, at the time of Mr. Dampier’s visit, is quoted 
from page 321 of vol. i. of the Famine Commissioners’ Report:— 
‘ According to the returns made by those in charge of the opera¬ 
tions, only five hundred or six hundred were then receiving gratui¬ 
tous relief there; but Mr. Dampier saw above a thousand people 
being fed The women and children were far more numerous than 
the men, but there were many men. The people did not as a body 
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.show-any signs of emaciation or starvation. Men and women were 
and in good case. There appeared to be no limit to their 
mp^ifatlons. Several of them had been for months subsisting on this 
charity, and, though probably stronger and haler than they ever 
M^^’Vere in their lives before, had not done a day’s work. Not a man 
was being employed in the labour yard- In fac^ it seemed that 
labour had been almost optional, and not compulsory. It was 
. explained that the returns of persons receiving gratuitous relief did 
not show the entire number fed, because six hundred only were 
“ticket-holders,” and the remaining four or five hundred were 
B®!’ admitted at the discretion of the managers when they “ cried out 
' very much." The numbers who were being fed daily were doubtless 
‘ decreasing rapidly, but entirely at their own desire. They received 
subsistence money to take them home when they chose to go; but 
the Malrirdji’s agents were inclined to feed all who chose to apply 
as long as they wished to be fed.' 

The Commissioner, as soon as he was relieved of the charge of 
the destitute poor in the Municipality, started a pauper hospital for 
the sick; and the municipal carts were set apart for the conveyance 
■^>bf the sick to hospital and the removal of the dead from the town, 
'During the two months from September 6th to November 6th, 
2\2 persons were treated in this famine hospital, of whom loi 
^^■died, the majority of the deaths resulting from starvation or* 
dysentery caused by want of food. A few cases of cholera, and ' 
35 of small-pox (of which lo terminated fatally), also occurred. 
On the 2d October a second pauper hospital was established 
by the Mahirdji, in which 141 persons were treated, of whom 40 
•' died. 

Outside the town the distress was not very serious throughout 
^ ■ the headquarters Subdivision. * Inundations had ravaged the ' 
^ country on the opposite side of the DdLmodar, which is tmprotected 
by embankments, and destroyed 3065 houses, the inhabitants of , 
which left tlieir homes for the towns in search of food. A relief 
centre was accordingly established at Khandghosh, and another at 
V; Memiri, at both of which relief was given in the shape of money, 
4 ;; . at the rate of three pice or one penny a day to each adult, there 
being no facilities for the distribution of cooked food. The amount 
of relief thus given was only supplementary to the charity of private 
individuals. A sum of money was also placed at the disposal of 
the Rev, Mr. Neile for relief purposes at Iclth^pur, near Mem^, 
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where a light labour yard for basket and rope making, cutting jungly. 
; etc., was opened on the 14th October. 

, In the Bdd-bdd Subdivision, from 60 to 100 men were fed daily. 

• at the headquarters station by the Assistant Magistrate at his own 
cost; and from 300 to 400 people were fed daily at Minkur fora 
period of from two to tirree months, by the liberality of a native 
gentleman, ■ Bdbu Hirilil Misro. In October, an application was 
made for police assistance to keep the Mdnkur station premises fre^ 
of paupers, who congregated there, and pressed around the railway 
carriages on the arrival of the trains. Upon this, funds were 
supplied by the Bardwin Committee to the Assistant Magistrate of 
Bdd-bild, for the distribution of relief in the shape of money. t j 

In the Kdtwi (Cutwa) Subdivision, distress seems to have first^ 
manifested itself in J uly; and on the 28th of that month the Deptily 

• • Magistrate reported that he had convened a meeting and raised 

subscriptions. He now applied for a Government grant of ;£2oo, 
suggesting that several public works should be put in hand at onof. 
The Magistrate replied that the able-bodied should be referred to 
the Executive Engineer for work; and on the 4tli August the Com¬ 
missioner- wrote, stating that it was unlikely that Government 
would assist Kitwd, or any of tire rich Sub-Districts along the 
Bhdgirathi. According to the Deputy Magistrate’s report, the 
Bdgdfs, Hiris, and other low castes who own no land, were the 
principal sufferers, the wages which they earned as labourers being 
quite insufficient for the support of their families. The poorer 
cultivators with a few bighds of land were also suffering, as they had 
consumed all their little stock of rice, and were without money; 
but as the prospects of the next crop were good, the tnahdjans 
were advancing rice to them. The mahdjans would not, however, 
advance to those who held no land. Petty traders, and those living 
on small fixed incomes, were also much straitened, and had 
nothing left which they could sell or mortgage. The Deputy 
Magistrate estimated that thirty-five per cent of the population were 
suffering from the effects of the famine to the extent of not getting 
regular and full meals, but the people were not in a starving con- 
dition. Labourers had flocked to the special work on the road 
between Nadiyi and Plasscy, which is only ten miles distant from 
Kitwd; four hundred others had taken employment on ordinary 
work. No further application was made for Government aid at 

^iv- JCitwi, where a relief centre was established and maintained by 
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private funds, the subscriptions nused amounting to £11$. The 
' daily number fed at the Kitwd centre reached a maximum of 900 
■,on the 26th August, from which date it gradually fell to 310. 
Relief operations were closed on the i3tli October. In the course 
of October and November, the price of coarse rice fell to Rs. 4 a 
mautui, or ris. a hundredweight; aftcrward.s to Rs. 3/8 a maund, 
*or 9s. fid. a hundredweight; and finally to Rs. 2/8 a maund, or 
fis. 9d. a hundredweight. 

No external aid was granted for Kdlnd (Culnn) Subdivision, 
where iffivate subscriptions amounting to 50 were collected by 
the Deputy Magistrate, and relief was given in the shape of cooked 
food and clothing to about 30,000 persons, llesides the distribution 
at the special relief-house, some hundreds of poor people were daily 
fed at the Malidrdjd's tcini)les at Kdlnd, at which distributions of 
uncooked food to the poor are made at all times. 

Rdnfganj Subdivision probably suffered most severely in the 
famine; but at that time it was included within the magisterial 
jurisdiction of Bdnkurd District, only tlie revenue Jurisdiction lieing 
attached to Bardwdn. The town of Rdnfganj contains several 
. depfits, at which tlte emigration agents collect the coolies whom 
: they have recruited; and in the first four months of 1866 no fewer 
than seventeen thousand emigrant coolies left Rdm'ganj by rail. 
In the middle of June, coolie recruiting hatl to l>e stopped, as small¬ 
pox had broken out among the coolies, and was being imi>orted 
into the town. Severe distress was manifested in June, when the 
Assistant Collector reported that, in conse<iuencc of the drain on the 
male population, owing to emigration, Rdnfganj was full of women 
and children, who were following carts laden with rice, and picking 
up the grains which fell. Soon aftcrward.s, numbers of destitute 
people began to flock in from Mdnbhdm District; and on the 30th 
June a sum of .;^so, out of the ;^soo which had been assigned to 
Bdnkurd District, was forwarded to Rdnfganj. A public meeting was 
held in the middle of July, and subscriptions were raised amounting 
to ;£i 30, besides promised contributions of .;^4o a month as long as 
the distress lasted. Relief distributions began on the 20th July, when 
uncooked rice was given gratuitously to the destitute, and sold at 
the rate of if d. a lb. or af dnds a seer (which was below the market 
rate) to all-comers, but not more than ifd. (i <f«d) worth was sold to 
each applicant As soon as the distributions and sales began, people 
from the neighbourhood flocked into Rdnfganj in such numbers, 
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■ that the committee were obliged to limit the quantity of rice to be 
distributed daily, and cooked rations were substituted for uncooked 
rice for gratuitous distribution. Early in August the Assistant 
Collector reported that the state of things was most distressing. 
The miners and others employed aboiit the collieries were deserting 
their families and leaving them to starve. The owners of the 
collieries, and notably the Bengal Coal Company, were relieving 
their workmen by selling rice to them below the market rate. A 
wealthy Hindu widow lady, a zaininddr and owner of collieries, was 
doing the same, and was also gratuitously feeding a number of 
destitute persons, who at one time amounted to two thousand at 
Siirsol. Notwithstanding all these measures, the corpses o( thirty ; 
stranger paupers were found in villages belonging to the Bengal - ; 
Coal Company. The means at the disposal of the committee were'' 
inadequate, and a further grant of was made by the Board of 
Revenue on the 23d August; a .sum of ;^ioo was also received 
from a fund subscribed by the servants of the East Indian Railway 
Company; and also ;^5o more from the Bdnkuri Central Com¬ 
mittee. Centres of relief were thereupon opened at four places in 
the interior of the Subdivision, where gratuitous distributions as well 
as cheap sales of rice were made. The mortality in the town from 
diseases induced by privation of food was very considerable, and a 
pauper hospital, and afterwards a small-pox hospital, were estab¬ 
lished. The number of deaths in the streets and hospital is 


estimated at an average of fifteen a day during the months of July, 
August, and September. Employment on the roads was foimd for 
1500 paupers in September. The mortality, however, still con¬ 
tinued very great, the paupers flocking in from Bankurd, Minbhdm, 
and Deogarh, in a state of utter prostration, and dying soon after 
they arrived, from the effects of starvation, dysentery, and diarrhoea. 
Numbers of children were deserted, and were sent to the orphanage 
of the Rev. Mr. Stern at Bardwdn, to whom the committee made 
a grant of In October a second instalment of j^zoo was 

received from the East Indian Railway Fund, and distributions and 
sales were carried on till the 19th November, when operations 
were discontinued, the price of rice having fellen to fourteen seers 
per rupee, or 8s. a hundredweight. The pauper and small-pox 
hospitals, however, were kept open for some time longer. The 
total amount expended on relief in Riniganj Subdivision was as 
follows:—Granted direct from the Board of Revenue, and from the 
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general allowance to Bdnknrd District, ^£'300; private subscriptions, 
£2^6, 16s. od.; East Indian Raijway Fund, ;^2oo; total, £•3^6, 
16s. od. The aggregate of the daily total of persons who received 
relief is'returned by the committee at 348,296, or a daily average 
of 2902 for the four months, from the middle of July to the middle 
of November, during which the operations were in progress. 
These numbers include all who purchased at the cheap sales, as 
well as those who received food gratuitously, or in payment for 
such light labour as the committee required. 

In Jahdndbdd Subdivision, where there is a large weaving non- 
agricultural population, there was also very severe distress. The 
greatei; part of the Subdivision, however, then belonged to HdgH, 
and an account of the local distress will be found in my Statistical 
Account of that District, given in a previous volume. 

In Bardwdn generally (excluding tire Rdniganj and Jahdnibdd 
Subdivisions, which did not then belong to the District), the total 
amount expended on relief by the Bardwdn, Kdtwd, and Kdlnd 
Relief Committees was as follows:—From the Board of Revenue, 
£300; from the Calcutta Central Relief Committee, .^^200; 
private subscriptions, .;£^9SS, r6s. od.: total, .;^i45S, i6s. od. The 
Kdtwd and Kdlnd relief centres were maintained solely by private 
subscriptions. This sum, however, does not include the expenditure 
incurred by the Mahdrdjd and other private individuals in giving 
relief besides ;^483 granted and ^^421 advanced for special works. 
The average daily total number of paupers relieved in Bardwdn 
(exclusive of Rdniganj and Jahdndbdd Subdivisions, and also of the 
town paupers who were supported by the liberality of the Mahdrdjd), 
from July to November, is returned as follows :—^July, 845 j 
August, 1490 ; September, 327 ; October, 90 ; and November, 
158. 

In concluding the District narrative of the famine in Bardwdn 
(which, it must be remembered, did not then include Rdniganj 
and the greater part of Jahdnibdd Subdivision, where the distress 
was severest), the Famine Commissioners remark as follows:— 
‘ Speaking comparatively, the people of this District did not suffer 
severely. The generally prosperous condition of the cultivating 
^^dasses, caused by their proximity to the Calcutta markets, enabled 
^hem to oppose a greater power of resistance to famine than that 
which could be offered by the cultivators of the less advanced 
bistricts to the west and south-west, and they also received much 
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support from their landlords. The day-labourers were driven into 
the towns to seek for subsistence, and there swelled the crowds of 
paupers who had come in from Districts which had suffered more 
severely. In these centres disease and death were unavoidable. 
Although the external relief granted to this District was small, we 
think that ‘it probably did not fall short of the requirements. It 
would, however, have been well if the organized relief at the 
different points in the interior of the District had been begun 
earlier in the season.’ 

Foreign and Absentee Proprietor.?. —In 1871 four European 
landholders were registered as proprietors on the District rent-roll 
In the same year there were 1800 Musalmin proprietors cut of 
a total of 6352: the amount of Government land revenue paid 
by them in that year was ;£ssoo, out of a total land revenue 
derived from the District in that year of ;^3O3,970, or only 
per cent, of the whole, while the Muhammadans form upwards of 
seventeen per cent of the total District population. Nearly all 
the proprietors of land reside on their estates, or in the District. 
In 1871 the Collector reported that only 20 out of 6352 landed 
proprietors in the District were absentees. 

Roads and Means of Commtoication. —The roads in Bardwin 
District are as follow (the information being collected from the 
Annual Report of the Commissioner of the Division for 1871-72):— 
(i) The Grand Trunk Road, traversing the whole length of the Dis¬ 
trict from south-east to north-west, parallel to the line of railway, 
and passing through the Headquarters Subdivision and the town 
of Bardwdn and the Btid-bdd and Riniganj Subdivisions, finally 
leaves the District at Bardkhar, in its extreme north-west comer. 
There are no ferries on this road. The state of the road at Asansol, 
in the Rinfganj Subdivision, is reported to be indifferent, and the 
attempts to restore it to be ineffectual. (2) The road from Surf 
in Birbhdm District to the town of Midnapur passes through the 
Riniganj Subdivision. There are no ferries on this road within 
the jurisdiction of Bardwdn District (3) The road from Sonimukhf 
to Suri in Bfrbhdm District passes tlirough the Bdd-bdd Subdivi¬ 
sion ; it has no ferries on the part passing through Bardwdn District 
(4) Road from Bardwdn town to Surf in Bfrbhum; no ferry. (5) 
Road from Sondmukhi to Khandghosh. This road is in lair order 
with its present culverts. A bridge of four arches of eight feet 
span at Dhdn-Simld was under construction in 1872, but not com- 
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pictcd, the amount apportioned for the work being then insufficient. 
The bridge, however, was to have been made passable by the 
rainy season of 1872. The Commissioner reported that two other 
large bridges—one over the Sitaljor, and the other to the west of 
Dhdn-Simld—were urgently required. Tlie road becomes impassable 
when tlie small streams are flooded during the rains. (6) Old 
Military Grand Trunk Road from Calcutta to Benares. This road 
enters Bardwdn District from HdgH at the point where it crosses 
the Ddmodar river, and after jjassing the towns of Jahdndbid 
and Kotalpur, enters Bdnkurd District. (7) Road from Bdnkurd to 
Sonimukhi, part in Bdnkurd and part in Bardwdn; is in fair 
order,, but the Commissioner reported in 1872 that tlte timber 
bridge over the Bdhuldjor required thorough change in its wood- 
wori:, and that the necessary repairs were about to be undertaken. 
(8) Road from Kulgrdm Chad to Kdnu junction, i mile 5 furlongs 
in length; a railway feeder. (9) Road from BvSd-bdd Subdivisional 
town to Mdnkur; a railway feeder, (ro) Road from Dignngar 
to Gushkhardj also a railway feeder, (ii) Road from Bardwdn 
to Kdtwd, 34 miles in length; only eight miles of this road are 
metalled, the remainder being in a wretched condition; no ferry 
on the road. (12) Road from Kdtwd to Suri in Bfrhhtira, sixteen 
miles of which lie within Bardw'dn District; the Sankhai ferry 
over the river Ajai is on this road. (13) Road from Sosundihi 
to Gushkhard railway station; metalled throughout. (14) Road 
from Ddin-hdt to Kdttvd, 4 miles in length. (15) The old Bddshdhi 
or Muhammadan Imperial Road, running from Murdgrdm, in the 
extreme norlli of the Kdtagidm Police Circle, and passing tlirough 
the length of the District from north to south. (16) Old road 
from Kdtwd to Ildmbdzdr. (17) Old road from Kdtwd to Kdlnd, 
36 miles in length. (18) Road from Memdrf to Sdtgdclihid, 7^ 
miles; a railway feeder. (19) Road from Memdri to Jamdlpur, 

11 miles; also a railway feeder. (20) Road from Bardwdn to 
Akloki (the Midndpur road), 19 miles; ferry on the Ddmodar at 
the sadr ghit of Bardwdn, a short distance to the south of the 
town. (21) Road from Bardwdn to Khandghosh; ferry at Kdsh- 
tagold on the Ddmodar. 

Railways. —The East Indian Railway has two main lines run¬ 
ning through the District The railway enters the District from 
Hdglf, a few miles beyond Bainchf, the stations in Bardwdn Dis¬ 
trict being as follow:—Memdrl, Sdktigarh, Bardwdn^town, Kdnu 
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junction, Minkur, Pintigarh, Durgipur, AndAI, Riniganj, Siirsol, 
Nimchd, Asansol, and Si'tdrdmpur, after which the railway enters 
the Santil Pargands. From this line of railway two small branches 
run off,—one at Anddl to the large coal mines of Tapasi, a short 
distance north of Rdniganj; and another at Sitdrdmpur, to Bard- 
khar. The second principal line of railway branches off from 
Kdnu junction, running north pvast the stations of Gushkhara and 
Bhedid till it enters Birbhdm District; this was the original line. 
No large markets have lately sprung up upon the principal routes 
of traffic, excejrt at Rdniganj, Mdnkur, and Gushkhard, which 
have risen from small villages into busy towns since the opening 
of the railway, about twenty years ago. A new market has also 
lately sprung up at Naihdti, on the road from Kdtwd (Cutwa) to 
Suit in Birbhdm. 

The rivers form another means of communication, but they 
are comparatively small streams, only navigable during a portion 
of the year. A list of the principal of the District rivers and 
streams, together with the facilities which they afford for naviga¬ 
tion and intercommunication, will be found in the earlier pages 
of this Statistical Account. There are no canals in the District. 
One was commenced some years ago, with a view to connect the 
Ddmodar river at Rdniganj with the Hdgli river at Baidyabdti in 
Hdgli District, but the work has since been suspended (1874). 

Coal Mines.— The Rdniganj Subdivision is noted for its coal 
mines, of which the principal are at Egerd, Harishpur, Bdbusol, 
Nimchd, Pari-liazdri, Sidrsol, Tapasi, Dhosal, Chaukiddngd, Jujd- 
noki, Banbdhdl, Sibpur, Bandli, Mangalpur, Bdnsrd, Raghundthchak, 
Jenrd, Nijd, and Sankarpur. The principal coal mines belong to 
the Bengal Coal Company, whose head office in the District is 
at Egerd; the Equitable Coal Company, at Chaukiddngd; the 
Rdniganj Coal Association (formerly tlie East India Coal Com¬ 
pany), at Bdnsrd; the Birbhdm Coal Company, at Mangalpur; 
and tlie Sidrsol Collieries, which belong to a native of the District 
With the exception of the last, all these Coal Companies have 
their principal offices at Calcutta. 

The coal tract known as the ‘ Rdm'ganj field ’ is situated at a 
distance of from 120 to 160 miles north-west of Calcutta. It extends 
from a few miles east of the town of Rdniganj to several miles west 
of the Bardkhar river, the greatest length from east to west being 
about thirty miles, and the greatest breadth from north to south 
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about eighteen miles. The area included by the coal-bearing strata 
is estimated at about five hundred square miles. Dr. T. Oldham, 
Superintendent of the Geological Survey of India, described this 
field as follow^ in his ‘ Report on the Coal Resources and Produc¬ 
tion of India,’ dated January 1867 :—‘The field consists simply of 
a series of beds, divisible into three groups, which have a general 
dip from the northern boundary to the south, at angles varying from 
5° to 20”. Along the southern boundary the beds are turned up 
and all cut off by a great fault There is a total thickness exhibited 
by the series of rocks of more than eight thousand feet; and in this 
series there is a thickness of workable seams of coal of from too to 
120 feet Towards the centre of die field, and forming also the 
hills of Behdrindth, Pdncliet, etc., there rests unconformably on the 
coal rocks a series of beds of a more recent geological age, and not 
containing coaL Tliey entirely conceal the coal rocks which are 
under them, and form a thickness of non-productive beds tlirough 
which it. would be impracticable to work the coal profitably at 
present To this series the name of Pdnehet rocks has been 
applied. They contain some very interesting reptilian remains, and 
are probably of fresb-water origin and of the general geological age 
of the Triassic or Rhectic rocks of Europe. The Pdnehet rocks 
covcq say, one-fifth of the entire area of the field, leaving approxi¬ 
mately four hundred square miles over which the coal rocks are 
seen. 

‘ The coal of the Riniganj field, like ndost Indian cools, is a non¬ 
coking bituminous coal, composed of distinct laminae of a bright 
jetty coal and of a dull more earthy rock. The average amount 
of ash is from 14 to 15 per cent, varying from 8 to 25 per cent 
The Riniganj field has the advantage of two branches of the East 
Indian Railway, which traverse its richest portions, and afford 
great facilities for the removal of the coal. Until the railway was 
constructed, the coal was'all despatched by boats down the river 
Ddunodar. This was a very tedious and very uncertain mode of 
transport: the river is only navigable during freshets for a consider¬ 
able pmt of the distance, and boats were often months before 
they reached their destination, while numbers were lost Unusual 
facilities exist for the construction of a navigation canal from this 
river to the Hdgli river above Calcutta; and there can be no 
question that this coalfield, and others Ijang higher up die Dimodar 
valley, would yield a very large amount of traffic for such a canal.’ 
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A Geological Survey of the District was undertaken in 1845, 
•and a thorough examination of the Riniganj coalfield was made 
by the Geological Department during 1858-60. The result of 
this examination is published in vol. iii. of the Manoirs of the 
Geologial Survey of India, by Mr. W. T. Blanford, and the follow¬ 
ing brief account of the discovery of coal, etc, and of the his- 
' tory of the principal collieries in the District, is condensed from 
his report:—Coal was known to exist in the District as early 
as 1774, and w'as actually worked in 1777. In 1830, wth very 
imperfect information regarding the geology of the coal tract, 
several collieries of considerable extent were flourishing. The 
earliest accoimt of the field was in a paper by a Mr.. Jones, who 
first opened mines at Rinfganj itself in 1815. Other collieries 
had previously existed in various places more to the west, one 
at D^uM being not more than a mile distant from Rdniganj. 
‘Mr. Jones’ paper was written about 1817, but was first published 
in 18*9 in the Asiatic Researches of the Asiatic Society of Ben¬ 
gal. In 1831 the Rev. Mr. R. Everest, in the 3d volume of 
G/eanings in Science, describes the coalpits then existing, and 
alludes to the burnt-out crop of the Rdnfganj scam. The first 
report of the * Committee for Investigating the Coal and Mineral 
Resources of India’ appeared in 1838; the accoimt is little more 
than a repetition of Mr. Jones’ paper, but states incidentally that 
coal was then, or had been, worked, at Mangalpur, Ddmulii, 
Dezirigarh, Nirdyanpur, Bardkhar, etc. The earliest detailed 
account of tlie Rdnfganj coalfield is contained in a report by Mr. 
J. Homfray, manager of Messrs. Jessop and Co.’s colliery at- 
Ndrdyankuri, and published in the nth volume of the fournal of 
the Asiatic Society of Baigal. In 1845-46 the Rdnfganj coalfield 
was carefully examined, mapped, and reported upon by Mr. D. H. 
Williams, whom the East India Company sent to Bengal for that 
purpose. In 1845 the only collieries at work in the District were 
those at Dhosdl and Chaukfddngd. 

The Geological Survey of 1858-60 gives the following scientific 
details of the formation and extent of the Rdniganj coalfield;— 
The area of coal-bearing rocks known as the Ddmodar or Rdnfganj 
field lies between 23* 35' and 23* 45' north latitude, and between 
86“ 40' and 87“ 15' cast longitude, being situated at a distance of 
from about 120 to 160 miles north-west from Calcutta. The total 
length of the field, from Gaird dak bungalow on the Grand Trunk 
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Road, and from Girw^ hill on the west, to the extreme point on the 
cast at which coal is known to occur, viz. the neighbourhood of 
Harishpur, is 39 miles ; but there is no doubt that the field extends 
much farther to the eastward, although it is concealed by overlying 
laterite and alluvium. The greatest breadth of the field, on a line 
at right angles to the above, is from the neighbourhood of the Ajai 
river, nortli of Churulii, Madanpur, Domohiini, and Pdnuri, to 
Behirindth hill, or from Afzalpur to near Ghusrd and Kasturd; the 
distance in each case being eighteen miles. The area of this belt 
is about five hundred square miles. The greater portion of the 
field is enclosed between the Ddmodar and the Ajai rivers. 

The principal drainage of this small area is into the Ddmodar, 
the watershed between which and the Ajai runs in most places only 
four or five miles south of the latter river, and consists of a range 
of high ground, composed of a band of carbonaceous shale contain¬ 
ing ironstone. Within the boundaries of the field, the Ddmodar 
receives the waters of the Bardkhar, Nunid, and Singdran rivers. 
The surface of the field is undulating, and was fonnerly covered 
with jungle, which has now been cleared nearly throughout. It is 
generally covered with clay, in some parts alluvial, but in others 
formed from the decomposition of rocks. Mr. Blanford in his 
report divides the area of the Rdniganj field into seven sections, as 
under:—(r) The country cast of the Singdran river; (2) the valley 
of the Singdran; (3) Rdniganj and its neighbourhood; (4) valley 
of the main stream of the Nunid, and of its eastern and central 
brandies north of the Grand Trunk Road; (5) valley of the west 
branch of the Nunid j (6) Chindkuri and its neighbourhood, with 
tlic country to the west as far as tlie Bardkhar; and (7) the country 
to the south of the Ddmodar, commendng from the west 

(1) Country East of the Singdran The rocks in this tract, 

■ forming a high ridge west of Khairdsol, and which are well seen in 
the railway cutting near Kdlipur, form no part of tlie Ddmodar 
series. The whole tract to the west of these rocks for eight or ten 
miles is concealed by laterite and alluvium. The coal at Harishpur 
colliery, in the extreme east of the field, is of excellent quality. 

(2) Singdran VaRey .—^About a mile and a half west of the 
Singdran river, a.seam of coal crops out in a tank just east of the 
village of Damodarpur. The owner of the land sunk two pits, 
but the influx of water has stopped the workings. Near this the 
country is covered with laterite. The section of the coal-seam at 
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Chaukid^ngd consists of alternate layers of coal and shale; covered 
with while sandstone and shale. Under the sandstone covering 
the layers occur as follows:—(i) Coal, 3 feet; (a) shale, 6 inches; 
(3) coal, 6 feet 6 inches; (4) shale, 3 inches; (5) coal, 5 feef; (6) 
shale, 6 inches. Total thickness of seam, 15 feet 9 inches; thick¬ 
ness of coal in seam, 14 feet 6 inches. At Mahtnddpur, where, after 
a top covering of sandstone and shale, blue shale and coal occur 
alternately, the seam is 14 feet 7 inches thick, the total tlrickness 
of coal in the seam being la feet. Mahmiidpur coal has been 
worked from an open quarry. Within the boundary of the \'illage 
of Dhosil is an old coal-quarry, now full of water. The next seam 
met with is 22 feet in thickness, and is worked from a quarry at 
Uhosdl, east of the Singdran river; and from a mine at Tapasf, to 
the west of the stream. The seam is about four or five hundred 
feet above that at Chaukfdingi. About a quarter of a mile south 
of the Tapasl seam, the intervening rocks being of coarse sandstone 
150 feet thick, another small seam occurs, containing about 5 feet 
8 inches' thickness of coal, and which is largely worked at Jor-jdnki. 
The coal is of inferior quality, and only used for brick-burning. 
The mine at Parasid, close to the left bank of the Singaran, is no 
feet deep, and the seam has been dug into for a depth of 13 feet 
Opposite Parasid is the village of Bdnsrd, where coal is also found. 
A mile south of Parasid is the village of Mangalpur, where the seam 
lies below more than a hundred feet of sandstone, and contains 
fifteen feet of coal. South of Mangalpur are the mines of Harish- 
pur and Bdbusol, where the scam is twenty-five feet thick, with 
sixteen feet of coaL 

(3) Rdniganj and its Neighbourhood. —The small area of this por¬ 
tion of tire field, comprising not more than twenty square miles, 
produced at the time of Mr. Blanford's report one-half of the total 
quantity of coal raised from the Rdnfganj field. It contained the 
mines of Gopfndthpur, Bhdngdbdnd, Sidrsol, Rdniganj, Raghundth- 
chak, Ddmulid, Hdrabhdngd, Nimchd, Jemerf, and Bandif. The 
seam at Gopfndthpur was 8 feet 8 inches thick, and contains 8 feet 
of coal; at Bhdngdbdnd, the seam was’ 17 feet 10 inches thick, 
with 17 feet 6 inches of coal. At Rdniganj, one shaft gave the 
following section;—(i) Write felspathic sandstone, 130 feet; (2) 
blue shale, with fossil plants, 21 feet; (3) bituminous black shale, 
II feet ; (4) coal, 9 feet; (5) shale, 3 inches; (fi) coal, 9 inches ; 
(7) shale, 2 inches; and (8) coal, 3 feet Total thickness of seam, 
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13 fe«t 2'inches; total thickness of coal in seam, 12 feet 9 inches. 
At Raghundthchak, the seam was 11 feet 6 inches thick, with 11 
feet of coal; at Ddmulid, the seam was 16 feet 2 inches thick, witli. 
15 feet 9 inches of coal; at Jemeri, the seam was 25 feet 8 inches 
thick, witli 20 feet 5 inches of coal. 

(4) Nuniti Valley: East Division .—This area comprises but few 

mines of importance, and has hitherto received little attention, but 
it contains valuable coal-seams. The seam at Cliaranpur and 
Sydmsundarpur was 13 feet thick, rvith 12 feet of fair coal; at 
Maindnagar, near Madliusudanpur, the seam was 10 feet 3 inches 
thick, wth 9 feet 6 inches of coal, the seam bemg situated below 
hard blue shale, with nodules of clay ironstone. < 

(5) Nunid Valley: WestDivisioti .—^This small area comprises tHe 
mines of Sftdrdmpur, Ddmodar, Fathipur, and Gharwi. 

(6) Cltindkurl {near the Ddmodar) as far as the Bctrdkhar River. 
—The shafts at Sdlunchi or Chindkuri showed a seam 10 feet 10 
inches in thickness, with 10 feet 6 inches of coal 

(7) The Country South of the Ddmodar .—^These coalfields belong 
to Pdnehet, and do not lie within Bardwin District 

Methods of Working Coal Mines. —Mr. Blanford, in his report, 
states that in 1858-60, within the coal-producing area of about five 
hundred square miles, there were nearly fifty collieries in opera¬ 
tion, belonging to fourteen proprietors or proprietary companies, 
European and native. Fifteen years previously, in 1845, the only 
collieries at work in the District were those at Dhosdl and 
Chaukiddngd. Tlie collieries vary in size, from large concerns 
with numerous pits worked by steam-engines, and producing an 
annual outturn of from eighteen to twenty Idkhs of maunds (from 
60,000 to 70,000 tons), to small quarries a ferv feet square, where 
half a dozen coolies extract perhaps twenty thousand maunds, or 
750 tons of coal per annum. In the smaller collieries, whether 
worked by pits or by quarries, the water is raised by the same 
primitive contrivances as are commonly employed in Bengal for 
irrigation purposes. Of these the principal one is the terd, 
consisting of a long pole or bamboo, working on the top of 
two vertical poles, and having a bucket or earthen pot attached 
to its further end, while its shorter end, bearing a heavy stone as a 
counterpoise, is hauled down by ropes. The majority of pits do 
not exceed a hundred feet in depth; and up to i860, no pit had 
been sunk to a greater depth than two hundred and thirty feet.' 
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These may seem insignificant figures by the side of the deep 
shafts in the collieries in the north of England. The pits are 
4 circular in shape, and are usually sunk in pairs, from eight to ten 
feet in diameter. ‘ Double pits,’ in which two buckets are used, are 
—~s_Ji«ually twelve feet across. In the larger collieries the seams are 
worked according to the system known in England as ‘ptostand 
stall,’ or ‘ pillar and board.’ The coal is extracted in galleries cross¬ 
ing each other at right angles, square posts or pillars of coal being 
left to support the roof The pillars vary from twelve to eighteen 
feet square, and the galleries have a breadth of from twelve to 
fifteen feet. The following diagram will show the method adopted 
in tlie Rdniganj coalfield:— 


A A M potft left to supiwrt tlv6 ro<>C 

It is thus evident that where ‘ pillars ’ and ‘ boards ’ or galleries 
are equal in breadth, three-quarters of the coal is removed in the 
first instance. This is the most favourable case, and exists in the 
Rinfganj and Tapasi collieries. But of tliis coal not more tlian 
two-thirds are in a marketable state; in fact, in most collieries, not 
f. more than one-half Again, it is preferred to have the roof of the 
mine of coal, as being finer and safer than either sandstone or shale. 
Thus at Tapasi, where the seam is twenty-two feet in thickness, 
only twelve feet are mined, Tliis mode of working is best adapted 
for seams of moderate thickness j and Mr. Blanford states that 
unless improvements are introduced, a large proportion of the coal 
in the field ivill be irretrievably lost and wasted. 

The tools employed by the workmen are crowbars, liammers of 
large size, and wedges. At the time of Mr. Blanford’s report, picks 
were only used in the Chindkuri mine; but the working is said to 
vou v. H 
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have been bad. The coal, instead of being ‘holed under,’ or 
cut away at the bottom, and then wedged down from above, is 
cut out above, and broken away from below by crowbars and 
wedges. In all the other mines the miners followed the method 
taught them by Mr. R. Jones. This consists in chipping out a 
small hollow near the face of coal to be cut away, by means of a 
crowbar, and then bringing down the coal from above, in blocks 
of no great size, by means of wedges and hammers. An opening 
at the side of the end of the gallery being thus made, wedges and 
crowbars driven into the joints bring do\m the coal from the side 
cut inta In mines under native management, the galleries are 
very irregular. Although sixty years ago coal-mining was unknown 
in India, Mr. Blanford in his report states that the miners have 
become so attached to their particular method of working, that an 
attempt at teaching the Rinfganj miners the use of the pick, by 
importing a number of workmen from the Chinikurf mine, utterly 
foiled. The Rdniganj men rose upon the others, drove them out 
of the place, and burned down their houses. 

The coal, when cut, is usually carried to the buckets at the 
bottom of the pits by boys, but trucks are used underground in 
the Riniganj colliery. The raising is invariably effected by iron 
buckets, or ‘kibbles,’ holding from three and a half to five hundred¬ 
weights, and the miners are paid according to the number of buckets 
raised. Access to the mines is generally obtained by an inclined 
plane cut into the overlying rock. In some mines the buckets are 
raised by steam power, but in most of them by common ‘ gins.' 

The ‘gins’ consist of a rope passing round a circular wooden 
drum, to which, at the lower portion of the vertical axis, four arms 
are attached, each of which is driven or pulled by from six to nine 
women, generally the wives or daughters of the miners. They 
keep up a peculiar chant while at work. Usually two buckets, one 
ascending while the other descends, are worked, either in the same 
or in adjacent pits, by one gin. At the pit head the bucket is 
emptied upon a wooden platform, running on wheels upon rails, 
and the coal is then loaded by hand into bullock trucks, for con¬ 
veyance to the nearest railway station or river side. 

In the open quarries, where coal can be cut out from above, there 
is naturally much less small coal produced. Quarries are also 
often combined with underground workings. All quarries lie idle 
from June until Oaober, as more water accumulates during the rams 
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than can be removed, either from natural rain-water, or because 
the neighbouring rivers rise and fill the quarries. In these quarries 
the miners are generally also agricultural laboiurers, and do not 
commence to work at coal until after the rice-crop is cut The 
labourers on the coal mines are chiefly semi-aboriginal or abori¬ 
ginal castes, such as B^un's or Santdls; but low-caste Hindus and 
the poorer classes of Muhammadans also work in the collieries. 
The owners and proprietors of each colliery possess, either as 
zamtruidrs, painiddrs, or as lessees for a term of years, certain vil¬ 
lages, fi'om which the labour required to work the mines is chiefly 
derived. Sanidls are preferred to other workmen, but they rarely 
remain long in r^ular employment. During the time when the 
Geological Survey was in progress, 1858-60, the partial failure of 
the crops in the Riniganj Subdivision, and the consequent high 
price of food, drove many to the mines, and a larger quantity of 
coal than usual was raised. 

The miner’s pay is high. In 1859-60,5 pice or i-Jd. were paid per 
bucket of six maunds, or about four and a half hundredweights, of 
round coal; and this rate has since been increased. A good work¬ 
man can ordinarily turn out about three buckets a day; but in some 
cases miners are able to earn as much as 9 dn6s or is. i^d. per 
diem. Workmen are not paid for the rubble or dust coal produced. 
Boys and girls working above ground receive from 3 to 5 pice or 
from ijd. to r^. per day; and the ‘gin’ women from 5 to 6 pice 
or from i|d. to ajd. a day. The miners keep a large number of 
holidays, and on an average they only work for about twenty-three 
days in a month. Allowing for these absences froth work, a 
miner’s family, consisting of a man and his wife with three children, 
earned even in i860 nine rupees or even more per month, or 
about double the pay of an ordinary peasant or day-labourer at 
the present day (1874). They all look well fed; but in spite of 
their prosperous condition, they have none of the thrifty habits of 
the Bengali peasant, and dissipate their surplus earnings in feast¬ 
ing or at the grog-shop, which is an invariable appendage to a 
colliery. 

Fire-damp being almost unknown, common eartlien oil lamps, in 
the shape of a lipped saucer, similar to those commonly used in 
native houses throughout Bengal, are employed in tire mines, or 
' torches when more light is required. An explosion of fire-damp 
once occurred in Mangalpur colliery, when two men were so severely 
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burnt that they died from its effects j another instance occurred in 
Parasii colliery in i86r, in wliich two or tliree men were severely 
burnt In both of these cases the accident was traceable to unusual 
carelessness. The ventilation of the mines is entirely natural, and 
from the shallowness of the pits it is good and sufficient; but with 
a greater depth of sliaft, especially if fire-damp occurs, there will be 
a necessity for improved ventilation. 

The liability of the coal of Rdniganj to spontaneous combustion 
is a serious drawback to its emplojnnent in India. For many years 
it was the practice at all the collieries round Rlnfganj to leave the 
small coal, which was formerly quite unsaleable, in the mine, and 
several fires resulted. The Chaukiddngd colliery took fire early 
in i86i, and continued burning till May, causing a great deal of 
damage. Last year (1873) a large fire occurred in one of the prin¬ 
cipal collieries, and resulted in great loss of property. At present, 
a great deal of the small coal and coal dust, which was formerly 
allowed to remain in the mine, finds a local market for the pur¬ 
poses of brick and lime burning, but large quantities of it are still 
thrown away and wasted. 

Outturn of Coal. —Calculating the ton at 27^ maunds, Mr. 
Blanford's report of the operations of the Geological Survey gives 
the following as the outturn of coal from the different coal tracts, 
in the years 1858, 1859, and i860. In the Singdran valley, 
eleven collieries, worked by eight steam-engines, yielded 32,150 
tons of coal in 1858; 86,780 tons in 1859; and 80,600 tons in i860. 
In the viemity of Rdniganj, ten collieries, worked by eleven steam- 
engines, yielded 130,800 tons of coal in 1858; 172,270 tons in 
1859; and 170,840 tons in i860. In the eastern division of the 
Nunid valley, thirteen collieries, two of which were worked by steam 
power, yielded 17,000 tons of coal in 1858; 24,890 tons in 1859; 
and 17,300 tons in i860. In the western division of the Nunid 
valley, five collieries, with three steam-engines, yielded 9880 tons of 
coal in 1858; 11,700 tons in 1859; and 10,600 tons in i860. In 
the western part of the Rdniganj field, ten collieries, with three steam- 
engines, yielded 26,750 tons of coal in 1858; 31,950 tons in 1859; 
and 33,960 tons in i860. Total, forty-nine collieries, with twenty- 
seven steam-engines, yielding 216,580 tons of coal in 1858; 327,590 
tons in 1859; and 313,300 tons in i860. 

The following table, compiled from Dr. T. Oldham’s report on 

[Seniaue continued on /. 119. 


List of Principal RA>)ifeANj Collieries worked in 1858-66, with Statistics of Mbtood of Working, 

Outturn of Coal, etc. 
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Sentence continuedfrom p. ii6.] 

the ‘Coal Resources and Production of India,’ gives more detailed 
information as to the outturn of coal, showing the yearly outturn 
of each mine, and carrying the information down to the beginning 
of 1867. The table gives the names of the principal mines, the 
method of working followed in each, the year in which the mine 
was opened, and the outturn of coal for each of the years from 1858 
to 1866 inclusive, etc. 

In 187a there were altogether 44 coal mines at work, principally 
in the Riniganj Subdivision of Bardwdn, but a fetv in the neigh¬ 
bouring Districts of the Chutii Nigpur Division. Nineteen of 
them turn out upwards of ten thousand tons each per annum. 
The greatest outturn of coal was in 1868, when 564.,933 tons were 
raised; in 1872 the outturn was 332,443 tons. 

Dr. Oldham, in liis report on the ‘ Coal Resources and Production 
of India’ (1867), states that he is unable to give anything nearer 
than an approximate estimate of the quantity of coal existing in the 
Riniganj field. ‘ Taking the area of the field (omitting the portion 
covered by the Pinchet rocks, which entirely conceal the coal-beds 
underneath them) at four hundred square miles, and the thick¬ 
ness of the coal at, on the average, thirty yards, we would have 
an estimated thickness of 400 x 1760x1760x30 = 37,171,200,000 
cubic yards, or roughly, tons of coal. From this estimate it will 
be safe, owing to the inconstancy and irregularity of the beds, to 
exclude one-half, leaving 18,585,600,000; and deducting from this 
for waste, loss, small coal, etc., say one-fourth, we would have 
about fourteen thousand millions of tons of coaL’ 

Quality of Raniganj Coal. —Mr. Blanford, in his report on 
the Geological Survey, 1858-60, states that in the Rdniganj bed, 
nine seams (perhaps eleven), with an aggregate thickness of 120 
feet, are worked in the eastern portion; in the western portion of 
the field, eleven seams (perhaps thirteen), witlr an aggregate thick¬ 
ness of about 100 feet; and in the Lower Ddmodar section of the 
field, four seams, with an aggregate thickness of 69 feet More 
extensive underground explorations are necessary in order to fix 
the absolute thickness of the coal-seams in the Riniganj field. 

The coal itself is a variety of the non-coking bituminous 
coal, with a large proportion of volatile matter and ash. The 
brighter portions consist of a very pure coal, a sample of which 
from Siirsol mine gave the following results:—Volatile, 40 per 
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cent; fixed carbon, 57-5 per cent; ash, 2-5 per cent Tliis is the 
composition of some of the bituminous coal, but it contains rather 
more volatile gases than do those kinds best adapted for the prepara¬ 
tion of coke. An inferior coke may be made from picked speci¬ 
mens of coal fi-om some mines where the proportion of the bright 
jetty-black byers is large. These bright streaks, however, seldom 
exceed an inch in thickness, and thin out towards both ends, 
thus appearing as flattened masses of irregular shape, in a matrix 
of a dull bla^ colour. The latter rvas not separately assayed; 

\Saitaia covtiniud on next page. 

Composition of Coal from the Rantoanj Coalfield. 


Locality. 

Fixed Cxrboo. 

VolatSte &{atter. 

Aah. 

Sin%nnj, .... 

Do. ..... 
Siirsol, .... 

Do. 

Nimchi, .... 

Bdntri, .... 

Mangalpnr, .... 

Do. 

Babesol, .... 

M&dhabpar (Harishpar), 

Poiasia, .... 

.... 

Gunicldingi, 

Do. ; . . . . 

Dhosil. 

Jot-janaW, .... 
Gopinathpnr, . . 

’ Banbalidl. 

Kosti,. 

Do. 

Temerf. 

Fathipur, .... 
Mainamgar,.... 
R^honUhehah, . 

Do. 

Bonill,. 

Bhane&bdnd, ... 

Climaknri, .... 

H&tinil. 

Mahaldabar, . . , 

Average, 

SO'S 

SO'3 

Si-i 

S7'aS 

47« 

47- 0 

43 9 

4475 

46-00 

51-10 

44-00 

49- 20 

5375 

56-50 

56-80 

55-26 

48- 50 
53‘*5 

^•40 

61-40 

43 •50 

03-80 

54-35 

50- 50 

46-90 

42-60 

40-30 

53-20 • 

61-00 

39-20 

36-0 

36- 3 

38-5 

41-0 

31- 5 

40 x> 

38-4 

37- 00 

35 40 
35-40 

32- 00 
35-40 

31- 50 
35-00 
34x30 
34-00 

30-50 

35*5 

38’70 

28-00 

32- 80 

34- 00 
25-00 

35- 52 

3600 

35-00 

44-20 

28-40 

35-50 

27-50 ' 

25-60 

13-2 

13-4 

10-4 

1-75* 

21 5 

13-0 

177 

18-25 

iS-60 

•3-50 

24x30 

15-40 

>4-75 

8- 50 

9- 20 

10- 74 

21-00 

11- 50 

12- 90 
io-6o 

23-70 

10- 40 

11- 20 

10- 13 

13- 50 

18-10 

13-20 

31-30 

11- 30 

11-50 

35-20 

50-55 

34-31 j 

1514 


' Selected rich layers only. 
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but the whole mass, in two good samples from the Rinlganj and 
Siirsol mines, gave the following results:—(i) Rdnfganj—volatile, 
36’5 per cent; fixed carbon, 52's per cent; and ash, tro per 
cent (2) Sidrsol—^volatile, 38'^ per cent; fixed carbon, 5 it per 
cent; and ash, 10‘4 per cent The quantity of ash in the duUer 
portions is often as much as from twenty to tliirty per cent, so 
that they cannot rank much above a carbonaceous shale. Hence 
the value of the coal from Rinlganj, or from any of the Dimodar 
rocks, depends mainly upon the proportion of the brighter lamime 
in it This is more or less the case with all coal, but the laminse 
are far more marked in the beds of India than in those of Europe. 
The preceding table shows the result of assays of thirty-one fair 
average specimens of coal from the R^niganj field, made by Dr. T. 
Oldham, and quoted in his report on the ' Coal Resources and Pro¬ 
duction of India,’ from whose paper I have taken or condensed 
these and the following paragraphs :— 

The principal drawbacks to the more universal employment of 
Rinfganj coal in the country, and the reason why the expensive 
English coal is still generally employed, especially by sea-going 
steamers on long voyages, are the follomng:—ist, Tlie non-coking 
property of Rinfganj coal. 2d, The small proportion of fixed 
carbon, upon which the value of coal for heating purposes depends. 
3d, The large proportion of ash. A larger quantity of Rinfganj 
coal is therefore required to perform the same ‘duty’ as good 
English coaL 4th, Its liability to spontaneous ignition, which 
is mainly due to the large quantity of iron pyrites in the coaL 
This disadvantage may to a certain extent be avoided by shipping 
direct from the mine, without exposing the coal to any lengthened 
action of moisture. 

However, for ordinary railway purposes, and even for steam- 
vessels, with the important exception of sea-going steamers making 
long voyages, the coal has been proved by experience to be ade¬ 
quate, as well as for the use of stationary steam-engines. Nor does 
there seem to be any sound theoretical reason for doubting that, 
with the better qualities of Rdniganj coal, iron can be manufactured 
in any quantity. The proportion of ash, although large, is said 
to be not greater than that of some kinds of Welsh coal which 
are used in iron-smelting. One great drawback, howev'cr, to the 
quality of the iron produced would be the quantity of iron pyrites 
present in much of the Ddmodar and Rdnfganj coal. The chief 
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peculiarity of the ash of Riniganj coal, to judge from careful 
analyses, lies in the great proportion of phosphoric acid, which 
in coal from the Siirsol mines was found to be 3'8 per cent, and 
in coal from Riniganj to be 2-9 per cent; whilst in Welsh coal 
phosphoric acid varies from o‘4o to 0'88 only. If Rdnlganj coal 
were used in a blast furnace, a considerable portion of phos¬ 
phorus would combine with the iron produced. The effect of 
phosphorus upon iron is to make the pig or cast iron very fluid; 
which may be well adapted for castings, but for bar iron it is 
injurious, as it renders the iron what is technically called ‘cold 
short’ In summing up a comparison between the quality of the 
Indian coal as compared with English, Dr. Oldham shows by 
analysis that, according to the proportion of fi.xed carbon or 
heating power contained in Indian coal, tlu very best coal of In/iian 
fields only touches the average of English coal. On the other hand, 
comparing the relative amount of ash, matter which does not contri¬ 
bute to the heating power of the coals, it is foimd that the average 
of Indian coals gives no less than 15^ per cent, of ash, as against 
7 \ per cent, in English coals. ‘ These figures,’ says Dr. Oldham, 
‘ show how very seriously inferior to ordinary English coals arc tlie 
Indian. Analysis thus fully confirms the general idea Practical 
trials on a large scale show the same result Tlie two most 
heavily-worked lines of railway in India, namely, the East Indian 
(Bengal) and the Great Indian Peninsula (Bombay), use respec¬ 
tively Indian and English coal, and their relative consumption is 
150 tons per mile in the fonner, as compared with 75 tons in the 
latter. It is therefore certain tliat Indian coals are not capable 
of more tlian two-thirds, in many cases not more than one-half, 
the duty of English coals.’ 

History of Coal Discoveries akd Collieries. —In August 
1774, Messrs. S. G. Heatly and J. Sumner, of the Company’s Civil 
Service, applied to Government for the right of working coal mines, 
the discovery of which tliey announced in ‘Pachetc and Beer- 
bhoom.’ Mr. Heatly was at that time Collector of Chutii Niigpur and 
Palimau, and he was probably the first Englishman who discovered 
the existence of coal in Bengal. A Mr. Redfeme subsequently 
joined the firm, which, as Sumner, Heatly, and Redfeme, applied for 
and obtained the exclusive right, for a period of eighteen years, to 
work and sell coal in Bengal and its dependencies. The partners 
agreed to pay a royalty to Government of one-lifth of the total value 
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of the coal raised by them, and also to supply to Government, for 
a period of five years, ten thousand maunds or 366 tons of coal per 
annum, at a price of sikkA Rs. 2. 12. o per maund, or 3s. fid a 
ton, which was probably equal to the value of JEnglish coal in India 
at the time. The present price of Rdnlganj coal varies firom to 

dnds a maund, equal to from j£i, 2s. 3d. to j£i, 53. yd. a ton in 
Calcutta. In 1775 Messrs. Sumner and Co. announced to Govern¬ 
ment the arrival of 2500 maunds or 91J tons of Pinchet coal, and 
requested it might be taken delivery of according to the terms of the 
agreement This, however, does not appear to have been done 
till 1777, when, upon a second application being made by Messrs. 
Sumner, Heatly, and Redfeme, Government directed the Commissary 
of Stores to examine and report upon the coal A series of experi¬ 
ments were undertaken, and the Commissary of Stores came to the 
conclusion tliat the coal was only half as good as English. It was 
consequently returned to the firm, with an intimation tliat Govern¬ 
ment would still give them every assistance, provided they produced 
coal of a better quality, and recommended a further search being 
made, and deeper excavations carried out. The mines first worked 
by Sumner, Heatly, and Redfeme, and subsequently by Mr. Heatly 
alone, are said to have been six in number, three of which were at 
Aiturii, Chinikuri, and Ddmulii; the others were probably farther 
to the west, near the Barikhar. It is stated that Mr. Heatly im¬ 
ported a number of miners from England in order to properly work 
the mines, but that they were carried off by fever. Mr. Heatly 
was subsequently removed to a different part of the country, and 
it is doubtful whether any of the coal was acUially brought into 
the market 

Nothing further was done in the way of working the coal mines 
for thirty years. In 1808, the Government, in consequence of the 
difficulty experienced in procuring English coal, made inquiries 
regarding the Ddmodar coal, but apparently without any practical 
result In 1814, however, Mr. Rupert Jones was deputed to 
examine the District Tliat gentleman re-discovered Mr. Heatly’s 
workings, and also found the seam at Ranlganj, which in 1815 
or i8r6 he began to work on his own account, a sum of jQ^ooo 
bemg advanced to him at a low rate of interest, to enable him to 
carry out the experiment He seems to have been the first specu¬ 
lator who brought Indian coal into the market; but, failing in other 
undertakings, he was unable to repay the Government loan, and 
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his securities, Messrs. Alexander and Co., an agency house, were 
called upon to make it good. They accordingly paid the de¬ 
mand, the leases of the ground on whicli the mine was situated 
were placed in their hands, and in 1820 they became the owners 
of the colliery. 

The history of the Rdnlganj colliery for several years following 
presents a contmued succession of lawsuits, as the proprietors of 
the colliery, Messrs. Alexander and Co. and their successors, wished 
to prevent others from establishing themselves in the District In 
1823 Chindkuri colliery was opened by Mr. Betts, upon the site 
of Mr. Heatly’s previous workings. In die following year, 1824, 
Messrs. Jessop and Co. opened the Ddmulid mine, but lost it by a 
lawsuit, and subsequently, in 1830, opened the Ndrdyankuri mine. 
The Chinch and Nuchibid mines were also opened in 1830 by 
Mr. Homfruy, of the finii of Jessop and Co. j Chaukidingi and 
Mahiniidpur were first worked by Dr. Refers in 1834, and Dhosil 
by Mr. Blake about the same time. The year 1835 was a bad 
one for commercial men. Messrs. Alexander and Co. failed, and 
the Riniganj mine, widi all buildings on it, the steam-engines, 
250,000 maunds of coal, or upwards of 9150 tons, together with 
the valuable patni leases of the ground, was purchased by Bibu 
Dwirkdnith Tagore for the sum of ^7000, or less than the market 
value of the coal alone. The mine was then worked by the firm of 
Carr, Tagore, and Co., who in 1837 purchased Chinikuri mine fi?om 
Mr. Betts, junior. In the same year, Niriyankurf, Chinch, and 
Nuchibid passed into the hands of Messrs. Gilmore, Homfiay, and 
Co. Mangalpur and Raghunithchak were opened in r840 by 
Mr. Erskinc, and a number of new quarries were commenced at the 
same time by Messrs. Carr, Tagore, and Co., and by several natives. 
In 1843, tl'c concerns of Carr, Tagore, and Co., and of Gilmore, 
Homfray, and Co., were amalgamated into the Bengal Coal Com¬ 
pany. This company has retained the property ever since, and is 
now the proprietor of the most extensive collieries in tlie Riniganj 
field. According to Mr. Homfray, the coal imports into Calcutta 
firom Riniganj amounted in 1839 to 1,000,000 maunds, or 36,600 
tons, and in 1846 to 2,500,000 maunds, or 91,500 tons. In 1846 
several new mines were opened,—among them, Siirsol by Bibu 
Gobind Prasid Pandit; Nirachi, Sangimahal, Gopindthpur, and 
Kasti by Messrs. Grob, Diiirschmidt, and Co.; Sitirimpur by 
Messrs. Apear and Co., etc. From 1847 the Riniganj mines have 
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nude steady progress, and, with the opening of the railway, the 
quantity of coal rose in r86o to treble what it was in 1847. In 
1858-^0 forty-nine collieries produced an average annual outturn 
of 7,808,566 maunds, or 285,850 tons of coal Several most pro¬ 
mising mines, as Harishpur, Bibusol, Tapasf, Parasid, and Nimchi, 
which had previously been languishing and indeed temporarily 
closed, were reopened, and other new collieries commenced. In 
1S72, the last year for which I have returns, the 44 collieries of 
Bardwdn and a few in the neighbouring Districts yielded a total 
outturn of 322,443 tons of coal 

Iron Fields op Raniganj.— CTosely coimccted with the pro¬ 
sperity and increased development of the collieries of Riniganj is 
the question of its suitability for blast furnaces, for the manuiacture 
of iron from the rich clay iron and deposits of magnetic iron which 
abound in the neighbourhood. There can be little doubt that, 
were the manufacture of iron successfully introduced, Riniganj would 
become one of the ridiest and most important Districts in Bengal. 
The iron ores occur, interlaminated with quartzite and gneiss, in 
bands varying in thickness from three inches to two feet They 
contain from 60 to 70 per cent of iron. The day iron ores of the 
Rdniganj field give the following percentages of iron:— Nortli of 
Bidul, 53'96 per cent; Riniganj, 46-66 per cent; Kliairisol, 4o-8i 
per cent; Churalii, 23-00 per cent Ores )delding 38 or 40 per 
cent of iron are considered fair and productive. It is a matter of 
doubt, however, whether a suffident quantity of limestone exists in 
the District to be available as flux for large works for any length 
of time; in which case limestone firom the neighbourhood of Rohtis 
and the Son valley would have to be imported, and this would 
materially increase the cost of manufacture. 

The question as to the suitability of Riniganj coal for the manu¬ 
facture of iron and the utilization of the valuable beds of iron ore 
in the District has been long before Government; and, as early as 
1855, Mr. David Smith, the Government Iron and Coal Viewer, 
was deputed to report on the iron deposits in the District, together 
with the suitability or otherwise of the local coal for the manufacture 
of iron. The following paragraphs are quoted in extuiso from Mr. 
Smith’s valuable report on the subject, dated 3otli June 1856:— 

‘I commenced my investigations in the Ddraodar valley, and, 
with the view to acquaint myself with the general features of die 
country, did not at first confine my attention to any one particular 
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locality, making as extensive a tour over the whole as I could, 
visiting the collieries from Rilnlganj to Chinikurf and Chdnch on 
my way. As no doubt can exist that the supply of coal to be 
obtained from the extensive field of the Dimodar valley is almost 
without limit and incxliaustible, and as its features and general 
conditions are so well known from reports already published, 
and by the developments at the many collieries in operation, it 
would be superfluous for me to oflfer obser%’ations in regard thereto. 
The quality of the coal has been tested for a variety of purposes, so 
that its capabilities thus for are well understood. I was interested 
to learn whether it would be suited for the manufacture of iron 
on the European system. 

‘ My attention was therefore directed to tltis point, and, after the 
best consideration I could devote to it, I came to the conclusion 
that, although inferior to the English and Welsh coals, it is a safe fuel 
for reduction of ores in blast furnaces with tlie aid of hot blast With 
the “ lange ” of the R 4 m'ganj seam an imperfect coke may be pro¬ 
duced, but from the great amount of “ wastage ” or bad yield in the 
operation, it would be too costly a fuel for profitable application. It 
would consequently have to be introduced in its raw or natural con¬ 
dition, in which form, with the blast heated to 600® Fahr., a tempera¬ 
ture easily obtained, I should apprehend no danger for a satisfactory 
result, so far as concerned the quantity of pig or crude iron produced. 

‘ The fuel is a most important element in the working of a blast 
furnace. This is illustrated more clearly in the iron districts of 
Wales than in either Staffordshire or Scotland, inasmuch as in the 
two latter the coal throughout is of nearly uniform quality, whereas 
in the former there are three distinct kinds of coal used for the 
manufacture. On the eastern end of Glamorganshire, and extending 
into Monmouth, the coal is highly bituminous, very durable, per¬ 
forming a high “duty," or, in technical terms, capable of bearing a 
heavy pillar of blast, and carrying a heavy burthen of ore; that is, 
a given quantity of coal will reduce an unusually large proportion of 
ore. In East Glamorganshire it is common for one furnace, with hot 
blast, to turn out 160 to tSo and even 200 tons of pig iron in a week. 
Of course the iron is of low quality, but nevertheless it is all worked 
up into rails and merchant bars. Westward from the locality now 
referred to, and near the centre of Glamorganshire, a coal of a 
totally different character is found, having no bitumen whatever; 
it bums freely, rvith abundance of flame, but no smoke. This is the 
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well-knoWn “steam coal” of Merthyr Tydvil and Aberdare. In 
this locality are also important iron-works dependent on the coal 
now described—a fuel peculiarly pure, although incapable of per¬ 
forming equal duty in the blast furnace to that worked to the east¬ 
ward. The difference in the produce is very great; for with furnaces 
of equal size and the aid of hot blast, and iron ore of equal if not 
superior quality, the make per week in this tract will not average 
more than 100 tons,—a great falling ofif when compared with the 
produce of the Monmouthshire furnaces and those established at 
the bituminous coalfield of the South Wales Basin. 

‘ The third description of coal used in Wales for the manufacture 
of iron is the anthracite or stone coal, found still farther to the 
westward, extending through Caermarthenshire into Pembrokeshire. 
Anthracite coal is hard and dense, the fracture brilliant; it is a 
refi:actory fuel, difficult for that reason to deal with, but when 
fairly ignited gives great heat, and is very durable; it bums without 
smoke or flame. Many attempts were made to apply this coal to 
the reduction of ore, but uniformly without success, till the iron¬ 
making community were startled by the Scotch ironmasters, who, 
by simply heating tlie air before its introduction to their furnaces, 
quite quadrupled the make. The wonderful effects produced 
suggested to the mind of a spirited proprietor of iron furnaces 
situated in the anthracite districts, but worked with imported 
bituminous coal, the possibility of using this hitherto condemned 
fuel by aid of the then new application. After encountering and 
overcoming many and unexpected obstacles, by altering the size 
and form of his furnaces, and by the erection of an efficient heating 
apparatus for the air, his energy and perseverance conquered, and 
he was fully rewarded for his expenses and his trouble by complete 
success. The fuel, till then looked upon as utterly intractable, is 
now used with the same facility and certainty as the others. 

‘ The coal worked at the several collieries in the neighbourhood 
of Riniganj is of a very peculiar kind, the seam being composed 
of the three qualities referred to—bituminous, free-burning or steam 
coal, and anthracite—^in repeatedly alternating thin layers. In this 
respect it is different to any seam that has come under my observa¬ 
tion at home; nevertlreless it ignites readily, burns freely, and, 
although not so durable as the best of the Welsh and English coals, 
gives out a great amount of heat After mature consideration, I 
am led to the conclusion, which I feel I dim state with much con- 
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fidence, that this coal will be found very manageable in the blast 
furnace under the conditions I have already stated j and that with 
a properly constructed furnace, efficient blast power and heating 
apparatus, a weekly produce of from 65 to 70 tons might safely be 
calculated on, with no other ores than those to be obtained from 
the neighbourhood, and of a quality well suited for railway and 
merclunt bars for all ordinary purposes. For tlie several i)roccsses 
at the forge and mill the coal is admirably adapted, inasmudi as 
for each the great essentials are a fuel that burns freely and mth a 
clear flame, characteristics possessed by this coal 

‘I do not think I can profitably add further observations in 
regard to the coal; I therefore proceed to detail my investigations 
of the iron-ore fields. I will first remark on a somewhat peculiar 
kind of iron ore, distributed pretty well all over tire surface covering 
the coal. It has been very properly designated ferruginous gravel, 
a terra which conveys a correct description of its appearance. It is 
argillaceous, and, singular enough, is precisely like the ore used in 
France, on which the iron-works in the neighbourhood of Boulogne 
and others to the south are entirely dependent. In France it lies 
near the surface, the covering generally not exceeding three or four 
feet, being found in “ beds,” or rather “ lodes," for they are not 
continuous, varying in depth from three to twelve and even fifteen 
feef During my survey in this country, I have only met with 
similar deposits of this ore in two or three places, and tliere 
the thickness did not exceed three feet; but that it is to be 
obtained in considerable quantity is shown by the large heaps 
collected for tlie repair of so many miles of the Graird Trunk Road. 
It is a valuable ore, and would be advantageously used with 
the other clay ores of the Districts in the manufacture of iron, a 
purpose to which it would be more properly applied than to its 
present uses. It is to be hoped that the day is not distant rvhen 
this ore will be too fully appreciated to admit of its use as a 
material for making and mendmg roads. 

‘The iron-ore field ofBiirul is situated about eight miles to the 
north of Rdniganj, and was the first the investigation of which 
occupied my attention. In styling it “ Bdrul,” I do not mean tliat 
the district examined is comprised within its limits, properly speak¬ 
ing; for Bdrul, like other localities in the neighbourhood, is a 
village with a certain amount of land attached. The fact of its 
being, perhaps, rather more important and better known than any 
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other, induces me to adopt it for convenience, thereby avoiding 
the repeated introduction of names of places known only to those 
living on the spot j therefore, by giving the title of Birulto this field, 
I wish to be understood as referring to a tract of country bounded 
as follows:— 

‘ Churulii on the north, approaching the Ajai river; Jdmsol, east; 
Satur, west and south, to within half a mile or thereabouts of the 
village of Rijpur; the extent from north to south being 4 miles and 
from east to west nearly 5 miles. The southern boundary, approach¬ 
ing the village of Rijpur, is distinctly defined by a sudden and 
abrupt alteration of the angle of inclination in the strata. I do 
not mean that the direction of the “dip” is changed, but that, 
from being comparatively flat, the inclmation at this point suddenly 
assumes a very steep angle,—a feature which holds its course from 
cast to west across the entire field, and beyond its limits. To this 
circumstance is due the appearance of the iron ore at Birul, as but 
from the “upheaving” described, the coal measures would have 
held their course to the north with the same easy rise, and thus 
have occupied the ground at Bdrul where now are presented the 
deeply (geologically) underlying seams of iron ore. 

‘ Traversing the tract in question, and going northward, the first 
indication of iron ore observed is from the surface bemg thickly 
strewn with lumps of it A section, not a deep one, of the iron¬ 
bearing strata is exposed in a stream or rivulet less than half a 
mile west of the village of Bfrul, where are shown two seams of ore, 
the upper eight inches, and the lower nine inches thick, with a 
course of nodular ore averaging three inches. These 1 traced for a 
considerable distance down the stream towards the north-east I 
found the same near Jimsol, the extreme eastern boundary of my 
search) and afterwards in the west, not far from Satur. These 
seams have likewise been exposed at a variety of intermediate 
places, by the operations of the natives digging tanks and shallow 
wells. In all and every one the ore was found, so I had no diffi¬ 
culty in feeling satisfied that it extended over the whole of the 
tract of country comprised within the limits of the tract I have set 
down. 

‘These seams alone would not be of sufficient importance to 
warrant mining operations; I consequently applied for and obtained 
the sanction of Government to sink a trail shaft. The site fixed for 
this shaft was on the bank of the small stream already referred to, 
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about half a mile to the west of Bdrul village. While I remained in 
the neighbourhood, it was sunk to a depth of thirty-two feet, inter¬ 
secting at that depth four seams of iron ore, of the aggregate thick¬ 
ness of eighteen inches, which, with the seams before known, makes 
a total of thirty-eight inches of clay iron ore of very superior quality. 
In addition to these, a vein of carboniferous iron ore, known at 
home as “blackband;” was passed through, three feet six inches 
thick. It is not by any means so rich an iron as the Scotch 
“ blackband,” as I estimate it to yield no more tlian from tw'enty to 
twenty-three per cent in its raw state; but when calcined,—process 
which this ore as well as all the clay ores found here must go through 
before introduction to the blast furnace,—I believe it will yield over 
forty per cent of iron. It is not all equally good, the lower two 
feet of the seam being the best The great advantage of these 
“blackband” ores is the comparatively small cost at which they 
are worked, and their great fusibility. Mixed in fair proportion 
with the clay ores, the process of smelting is facilitated, and the 
“make” consequently increased. 

‘When the trail shaft had reached the depth of thirty-two feet, 
I was ordered to proceed to other districts assigned for examina¬ 
tion, and to place the pit under superintendence dming my absence, 
as I should be at too great a distance to exercise supervision over 
it. Mr. H. Biddle of Rdnfganj was good enough, on my applica¬ 
tion to him, sanctioned by Government, to undertake the charge. 
Under his superintendence, the pit has been continued to a depth, 
as reported to me by Mr. Biddle, of 51 feet it inches. Another 
seam of ore, 2 feet 4 inches thick, and by analysis containing forty- 
two per cent of iron ore, was discovered; so that in a shallow sec¬ 
tion of 52 feet we have 38 inches in separate beds of excellent clay 
iron ore, and 52 inches of carboniferous or blackband iron ore. I 
do not now take into account the upper and inferior portion of the 
first seam of blackband met with. No doubt can exist that where 
the upper beds lie, those below as found in the pit will be co-ex- 
tensive. It follows, as a matter of course, that all the beds of ore 
discovered, as above described, both argillaceous and carboniferous, 
must extend under the whole of the wide field now under notice, 
affording a supply of ore almost inconceivable in quantity. 

' The clay ores, 38 inches thick, would give rather more than i 
ton for eacli superficial yard of surfece; and the carboniferous, 52 
inches thick, at least ton under a like space. Now, taking only 
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4000 yards to the acre, allowing the 840 yards—a most liberal allow¬ 
ance—to go for loss and waste in working, and for some portions 
of the field blank, as alwaj-s happens, we have, as the produce of one 
acre, 4000 tons of the first, and 6000 tons of the second, equal to 
10,000 tons of ore; and per square mile, 6,400,000 tons. 

‘Assuming 4 tons of ore to be required to make one ton of 
pig iron,—a larger quantity than would be used (but I wish the state¬ 
ment to be over rather than under the mark), as 3 J tons would be 
a fair quantity to calculate upon,—the ore to be obtained from each 
square mile shows a product in pig iron of no less than 1,600,000 
tons,—equal to the make of eight furnaces, at 70 tons per week, for 
a period, in round numbers, of rather more than fifty-nine years. 

‘ I believe an opinion is prevalent m this country, that beds of 
ore varying from three to eight or nine inches thick cannot be 
profitably worked, finm the amount of labour required to make 
“head room” for the miner, in removing so much of the unpro¬ 
ductive shales as would enable him to cany on his operations for 
the extraction of the ore. Opposed to this is the fact tliat all the 
iron-works of Shropshire, Staffordshire, and Wales obtain their 
supply of what is termed native ores finm similar beds. It would 
certainly not pay so to operate on one thin scam; but when three 
or four of an aggregate thickness of from fifteen to eighteen incites 
are associated in the same range, it is found to answer well. The 
miners of the country would have no greater difficulty to contend 
with in penetrating the strata which contain the ore than they have in 
driving passages through the coal-seams, for the shales holding the 
iron ore are soft and easily worked. Undoubtedly the iron would 
cost more per ton titan the coal; that happens everywhere almost 
without exception. It is by comparison only that a conclusion of 
high or low cost is to be arrived at At the present time the ores 
of Staffordshire do not cost less than 20s. per ton; the average of 
Wales will be r3S.; compared with sudi prices, the ores of Bdrul 
would stand very low. Taking a working over a series of years,— 
for at the early operations the cost would be less,—the cost of these 
ores would not, in my opinion, exceed ss. This would be due to 
the cheapness of labour and the fiicilitics offered to mining opera¬ 
tions in this District 

‘The frequent undulations of the surface present opportunities 
for mining by “ patch ” or open work,—a very ready mode, and, 
when practicable, always adopted in preference to the more costly 
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system of pits and adits. Skilled miners are not required for that 
system of work; and another advantage is, that all the ore is got out, 
whereas in underground mining a portion must be left to form the 
sides of the passages and to support tire roof. 

‘ Supposing no other seams and beds of ore to erdst under the 
lands of Bdrul and those adjoining than have been already dis¬ 
covered, there is, even in that case, a valuable iron-ore field; but 
the great probability is, that if tire search be prosecuted beyond tire 
present superficial depth, additional deposits will be found. I do 
not recommend Government to continue the search any further: 
enough has been done to show the existence of ore in abundance; 
the further development may now be left to private enterprise.’ 

The serious drawback to the profitable manufacture of iron at 
Rdnfganj, vir. the great scarcity of flux, is alluded to by Mr. Smith 
as folloivs:—‘ Katikar lime is distributed, in often recurring patches, 
over the surface here, as it is everywhere over the plains, but in 
quantity so deficient, as far as my observation led me to conclude, as 
to be altogetlrer unreliable as the source for tlie supply of even one 
furnace. Limestone would therefore have to be imported in large 
quantities; but still not to the full extent of flux required, for all the 
katikar that could be obtained would of course be collected, to go 
in diminution of the quantity used of the highly expensive article to 
be imported. This would be still furtlier reduced by using over 
again the scoiim or cinders of the blast furnace. This is not a 
speculative opinion, inasmuch as I have commonly applied the 
scoriae to the same purpose at home. The practice is not generally 
adopted there, owing to the trifling cost at which nearly all the works 
obtain a supply of limestone. Here, however, it would be different. 
The imported flux, instead of being the cheapest, becomes the most 
costly material in the manufacture; and it cannot be unfair to assume 
that in practice other means than these alluded to would be brought 
into use, by which the consumption of so costly an article might be 
greatly economized. 

‘ The first attempt to establish the manufacture in India would 
certainly be a very spirited undertaking, and would most likely 
be looked upon by those entering upon it as an experiment. It is, 
however, to be hoped those who engage in the speculation will 
not treat it as “ experiments ” too commonly are, by trying to pro¬ 
duce satisfactory results from temporary, and therefore deficient, 
erections and patchwork contrivances. Such a proceeding is to 
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introduce at the commencement the elements of failure, in the end 
leaving all in as much doubt and uncertainty as surrounded the 
question before a large sum of money, so injudiciously spent, has 
been vrasted in its attempted solution; spreading abroad, in addition, 
the mischievous impression, to last, in all probability, over many 
years, that other attempts would be attended with like consequences; 
whereas, had the spirit which prompted the undertaking not shrunk 
from the somewhat larger figures demanded by the provision of 
efficient means, it is most likely a nucleus would be formed, round 
which would gradually grow an establishment capable of meeting 
to an important degree the requirements of the country, at some 
time returning fair remuneration for capital invested. Let the trial 
be conducted on as small a scale as practicable,—that certainly will 
be prudent; but even for that, whatever buildings and machinery are 
requisite should be of the best construction.’ 

Building Stone. —Many of the sandstones of the Dimodar 
country might be used to some extent for building purposes. The 
best are the peculiar hard bands that occur in the RdnfganJ series. 
Some beds near the top of the Lower Ddmodar group, as at 
Belgonid on the Grand Trunk Road, close to the Bardkliar river, 
have yielded excellent building stone. 

Manufactures. —Silk saris and dAutis are largely manufactured 
at Memdri and Rddhdkdntpur in the Bardwdn Subdivision, and 
also in the Biid-biid and Kdlwd Subdivisions. Weavers are 
nmnerous throughout the District, who, besides meeting local 
wants, supply cloth to other parts of the country. The gold and 
silver work carried on consists of personal ornaments, and occa¬ 
sionally plates and drinking cups, etc. Brass work is carried on 
in Dignagar, Banpds, Diinhdt, Dfwdnganj, and Jabaf. A special 
variety of pottery is made in the Kdlnd Subdivision. Fibres and 
jungle products are not utilized for manufacturing purjxises. Manu¬ 
facturing operations are usually carried on by the people on their 
own account and in their own houses. The system of advancing 
money for manufacturing purposes is not prevalent, and is only 
practised in rare cases, in which money is advanced by a merchant 
to an artisan to make certain articles, which he agrees to buy at 
a stated rate, and which are intended for export to the Calcutta 
market. Trades and professions are hereditary, and the name of 
a roan’s caste is usually sufficient to designate the occupation he 
follows. Many persons, however, have abandoned their hereditary 
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occupation, retaining their old nomenclature for the sake of distinc¬ 
tion among the community. Manufactures arc carried on partly by 
people on their own account and with their own hands, and partly 
by means of liired labour. In the latter case, the wages of the 
labourers vary from Rs. 7 to Rs. 12, or 14s. to 4s. od. per 
month, according to the degree of skill required in the work. There 
are no cases of manufactures having died out in Bardwin District, 
or legends of any ancient processes which are now no longer made 
use of. 

The following table shows the number of skilled workers, 
mechanics, and artisans, arranged under their respective trades, 
making a total of 52,506 men, according to the Census of r872 ;— 


Mamufacturing Classes and Artisans of Bardwan 
District, 1872. 
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Male 
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Male 

6 
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24 
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MS 
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^7 
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9 
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Net-makers, 

78 

Thatchers, . 
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makers, . 
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Bookbinders iilitf- 
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30 
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frit] . 

86 

Cart-baildeis, 

Blacksmiehs, 


Carrers, 

Glldets. 

X3 

44 

Grand total, , 

52,506 

Braxters, 

9331 

Shell-carvers, 

Sat 
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Commerce and Trade. —The chief articles of District trade 
are rice, tobacco, pulses of all descriptions, wheat, rape seed, 
oil-cake, jute, sugar, salt, English and country-made cloth, cotton, 
molasses, etc. The principal seats of commerce are Bardw£n, 
Jam£lpur, and Kinchannagar, in the &idr or Headquarters Sub¬ 
division ; M 4 nkur, Dignagar, and Patntl, in Bdd-biid Subdivision; 
Rinfganj and Domohini, in RiniganJ Subdivision; Kalni, N 4 dan- 
ghit, Singarkon, and Goiii, in Kilnd Subdivision; and Kitwi, 
Ddinhit, Dlwinganj, Banwdriganj, and Nabpur, in Kitwi Sub¬ 
division. Besides these, annual fairs or melds are held in the cold 
weather in Dddid, Rasidrd, and Ud-dhanpur, at which also a con¬ 
siderable amount of traflac is carried on. The District trade is 
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principally conducted by means of permanent markets. The local 
manufactures are more than sufficient to meet the full demand of 
the local maricets, and are largely exported to other parts of the 
country. Similarly, the crops, such as rice, pulses, sugar, vege¬ 
tables, etc., are more than sufficient to meet local requirements, 
and are exported to Calcutta and other Districts. The principal 
imports consist of English piece goods, manufactured iron, salt, 
spices, cocoa-nut oil, castor oil, etc. The Collector is of opinion 
thal on the whole the balance of trade is about equal, and that con¬ 
sequently accumulation of coin is not gomg on to any large extent 

Capital and Interest, etc. —TTie current rate of interest 
charged by money-lenders upon small loans, in which the borrower 
pledges trinkets or household utensils as security, is usually at the 
rate of one pice per rupee per mensem, or rSf per cent per 
annum. In large loan transactions, where the lender is secured 
by a mortgage upon immoveable property, the rate of interest 
varies from six to twelve per cent; when a mortgage is given upon 
other than immoveable property, eighteen per cent is usually 
charged as interest In cases of small unsecured loans to the 
cultivators, interest is charged at the rate of two pice in the rupee 
per mensem, or 37^ per cent per annum. Agricultural advances 
of seed paddy or rice to the cultivators are repaid in kind at harvest¬ 
time, with the addition of twenty-five per cent, as interest Landed 
estates are generally valued at about twenty times the annual 
profit accruing from them. There are two native banking establish¬ 
ments in the District, one in the town of Bardwdn, and the 
other at Kitwi. Loans, however, arc for the most part conducted 
by private persons who have saved a little capital, and also by 
village merchants, who combine rice-dealing with money-lending. 
This combination of occupations is known as the nuUidjani system, 
and is appreciated by agriculturists and other persons witli limited 
mean.s. 

Imported Capital. —The Collector in 1871 reported tliat there 
were three indigo factories in the District conducted by European 
capital and by means of European agency, viz. two at Kdlni and 
one at Kitw^ but that they did not appear to be very flourishing. 
The factory at Klltwd is owned by a Mr. Eddis, and was reported 
to be then inactive. The other two factories are carried on 
by Messrs. Erskme & Co. .Kt one of these, constant employ¬ 
ment is given to about sixteen natives, at a monthly charge of about 
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jCg, with an extra establishment of about fifty men maintained for 
two or three months in the year, which form the working season. 
The average total income was in 1871 estimated at about ;^4oo or 
;^5oo a year; but the factory was reported to be in a declining 
state. The coal mines of Rinfganj are also mainly worked by 
European capital, with the exception of the SiArsol collieries, which 
belong to tlie estate of the late B 4 bu Gobind Prasdd Pandit. An 
account of the Rinig.'mj collieries is given at a previous page; but 
I have not been able to obttdn a return of the capital expended on 
their working and maintenance, or of the profits derived from them. 

iNsrrrnmoNS. —^Thcre arc six charitable dispensaries and hos¬ 
pitals in Bardwdn District,—one entirely supported by the Mahdrdjd, 
and the others maintained by local subscriptions supplemented by 
Government aid. Besides these, there arc also temporary fever 
hospitals at places where the fever epidemic is or has been severe. 
These medical charities will be alluded to further, in the medical 
section of this Account, at a subsequent page. The educational 
institutions will be also alluded to subsequently. Among the 
private schools, the most important is that maintained by the 
Mahdrdjd of Bardwdn, at which English, Bengali, Sanskrit, and 
Persian arc taught. The education is free; and free board also is 
provided for those pupils who attend the Sanskrit class. There 
are also numerous (ols, or institutions for teaching Sanskrit, in 
which, according to ancient custom, free education in Sanskrit 
is given by the village pandits. At Baha or Sri Krishnagar, north¬ 
west of Memdri, there is a Muhammadan Madrasah called the 
Madrasah-i-Jaldliyah, maintained from lands formerly attached to 
the shrine of a renowned Muhammadan saint, Sayyid Jaldl-ud-din 
Tabrizf, at Great Panduah, who died in 642 a.h., or 1244-45 ^.D. 
A weekly newspaper is published in the Bengali character at the 
town of Bardwdn, called The Bardwdn Advertiser, whicli in 1871 
had an estimated circulation of about five hundred copies a week. 
Apart from the newspaper, there is one other printing press in 
the District,—that belonging to the Bardwdn municipality, which, 
besides printing its own proceedings, also undertakes private work, 
in English and Bengali 

Income of the District. —The estimated income of Bardwdn. 
District, as calculated for the purposes of the Income Tax .A.ct of 
r87o, viz. the total of all incomes over ^^50 a year, is about 
^^560,000. The net amount of tax actually realized in Bardwdn 
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District in 1870-71 was ;^i7,205. In the following year, 1871-72, 
the rate of the tax was reduced to one-third of what it had been 
before, or to per cent, and the minimum of incomes liable to 
assessment raised to ^^75 per annum. The net amount of income 
tax realized in that year was ;£4372, i8s. od. 

Administrative History of the District: Antiquities.— 
The maps mark the sites of several old forts in the District,—one 
near Kulmgidra, in pargani Chhutipur, a few miles south of Memdri 
railway station; a second, called Rdmchandragarh, near the village 
of Bhdtd Kul, in pargand Azraatshihl; and two otliers north of 
Riniganj, in pargand Shergarh, near the Ajai river. Of old temples, 
the maps show a ‘Deser-mohan temple’ south of the village of 
Kasti, near the Ajai river. At Kdlnd is a remarkable collection of 
noble Sivaitc temples, 108 in number, arranged in two concentric 
circles. Near Kdlnd is the astanah or tomb of Shdh MajUs, a re¬ 
nowned Muhammadan saint, which is much frequented by pilgrims. 
In Bardwdn town is another collection of Sivaite temples, also ro8 
in number; and the fortress-like tomb of the celebrated Persian 
poet, Bahram Sakki, who died in 1574 a.d. in Bardwdn, while on 
his way from Agra to Ceylon. Near his tomb are shown two other 
tombs, said to be those of Sher Afghdn, the first husband of Nur 
Jahdn, and of Kutab-ud-dfri, Governor of Bengal in 1616, who was 
killed in fight by Sher Afghdn, because the Emperor Jahdngir had 
given Kutab-ud-din secret orders to bring Nur Jahdn to the imperial 
harem. The scene of the encounter is still pointed out at Sddhin- 
pur, east of Bardwdn railway station. The great mosque of Bard¬ 
wdn was built by Prince Azimus-shdn, grandson of tlie Emperor 
Aurangzcb, when Governor of Bengal from 1697 to 1704. 

Early History. —Bardwdn is first mentioned in Muhammadan 
histories in 1574, in which year, after Ddtid Khdn’s defeat and death 
at Rdjmahal, his family was captured in tlie town of Bardwdn by 
Akhdris troops. Mangalkot is also mentioned about 1583 as the 
town where several engagements took place between Kutlu, the 
son of the Afghdn Ddtid Khdn, and the Imperialists. Bardwdn is 
next mentioned in history in the year 1624 A.D., when Prince 
Kharram, afterwards the Emperor Shdh Jahdn, in his rebellion 
against his father, the Emperor Jahdngfr, after passing through 
Central India, seized upon Orissa, and subsequently captured 
Bardwdn. Sdlih, the commander of the fort of Bardwdn, offered a 
short resistance and then surrendered. 
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In the Ain 4 -Akhari (1590 A.D.), Bardwtln is mentioned as a maha! 
or parganA of Sarkdr ShariMb^ and was, as then constituted, 
assessed at 1,876,142 ddm, or 46,903^ Akbdrshdhl rupees of 175 
grains troy of silver each. The greater part of the present District 
belonged to sarMrs ShariCibdd, Sulaimdnibdd, and Maddran. The 
name of sarkdr Sulaimindbdd, after Sulaimin, King of Bengal from 
1563 to 1573, is often corrupted into Salimdbdd. The town of 
Salimibid, to the south of Bardwin, was the cliief town of the 
sarkdr. The rarZ’dr itself extended from Sah'mdbdd towards Nadiyd, 
and included the pargands of Chhutipur, Sdtsikkd, etc. Sarkdr 
Madiran included the western or Rdnfganj Subdivision of the pre¬ 
sent District, or, as it was then called, Sikharbhum; and pargands 
Champdnagari, Samarshdhi, etc. Pargands Azraatshdhi, Dheyd, 
Manoharshdhi, Khandghosh, and Bdghd formed a portion of sarkdr 
Sharifdbdd. 

Of the revised rent-roll, or asl jamd tumdri, made in 1658 by 
Prince Shih Shujd, the son of the Emperor Shih Jahdn, the par¬ 
ticulars are not known; but it is supposed that it did not much 
differ in its geographical details from the subsequent revised rent- 
roll of Murshid Kuli Khdn, better known as the Nawib Jafar Khdn, 
in 1722. In this statement Bardwdn is mentioned as a ^chakld,' 
formed of the sarkdrs of Sharifribid, Madiran, the greater part of 
Salimibid or Sulaiminibid, and a portion of Sitgion or High. 
This territory comprised the riclt tamlnddri of Bardwin, one-third 
of Birbhiim, and the whole of Binkuri and Pinchet The cfiakld 
contained 61 pargands, and was assessed at a rent of 2,244,812 
sikkd rupees, or ;^243,i87, 19s. od. On the 27th September 1760 
A.i>., Bardwin, which then contained an area of 5174 square 
miles, and is described as having been the most productive District 
, within the whole Province or Subah of Bengal, was ceded to 
tlie East India Company, together with the Districts of Midnapur 
and Chittagong, by Nawib Mir Muhammad Kasim Khin, Governor 
of Bengal. According to the tenor of the Imperial farrndn, con¬ 
firmatory of the Bengal Governor's grant for Bardwin, the Company 
acquired the right of free perpetual tenure in the land, as expressed 
by the terms indvi and aUamghd. These rights extended over the 
whole (Jiakld of Bardwin, including the saminddri of Bardwin in its 
more ancient limits, as fixed by Jafar Khin, the whole of Binkuri 
and Pinchet, together with nearly one-third of Bfrbhdra. The total 
Government revenue or vidiguzdri amounted to 3,r75,4o6 sikkd 
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rupees, or ;^344,oo2, 6s. od., of which 2,251,306 sikM rupees, or 
^243,Spr, formed the land rent, the remainder being derived from 
a variety of dbwdbs or cesses. Mr. Johnstone, Mr. Bolts, and, later, 
Mr. Verelst, were appointed 'Superintendents,’ and above five and 
a half Idkhs of bighds, or about three hundred square miles of land, 
were discovered to have been alienated from the rent-roll under the 
form of rent-free grants, which were held for the most part by the 
Mahdriji himself and his favourites. After this area had been 
restored to the rent-paying lands of the District, the gross revenue in 
1771 was increased to 4,328,509 siJtkd mpees, or j£‘468,92r; and in 
2783 to 4,358,026 sikkd rupees, or j£^472,ii9,—tlie charges for the 
same year amounting to 622,271 sikkd rupees, or ^^67,422. These 
charges included the salanah tnushdhard, or proprietary allowance 
made to the Mahardja while the estate was held khds, or under 
Government management, which was reckoned at ten per cent on 
the net revenue. In 1789 the Mahdnljd executed an agreement, 
promising to pay Government a land revenue of 4,015,109 sikkd 
rupees, or ;£^434,970, besides 193,721 sikkd rupees, or j£io,()S6, 
for pulbandi or repairs of embankments, making a total of 4,208,830 
sikkd rupees, or ;)^4SS,956. The present land revenue derived 
from the Mahdrdjd’s saminddrl is ;i^304,ooo. 

The following paragraphs regarding the history of the family of 
the Bardwd]) Rdjds are quoted as nearly as possible verbatim, but 
slightly condensed, from an article in the Calcutta Review for 1872, , 
entitled ‘The Bardwdn Rdj— 

Abu Rdi, by caste a Kapur Kshattriya, was the founder of the 
Bardwdn family. He migrated to Bengal from the Panjdb, and 
settled in Bardwdn. In the year 1068 of the Muhammadan era, or 
1657 A.D., he was appointed Chaudhrf and Kotwdlof Pekabe Bdgdn, 
etc., in the town of Bardwdn, under the Faujddr of Chakld Bardwdn. 
His son Bdbu Rdi, who owned pargand Bardwdn and three other 
estates, was succeeded in his turn by his son Ghanasydm Rdi. 
Upon the death of Glianasydm Rdi, his son Krishna Rdm Rdi suc¬ 
ceeded to the saminddrl, acquired new estates, and was honoured 
wth a farmdn from the Emperor Aurangzeb. It was in the reign 
of this emperor, in 1696 A.D., that Subhd Sinh, tdlukddr of Chitwd 
and Bardd, then a part of Bardwdn, raised the standard of rebellion 
against the empire. Rahim Khdn, an Afghdn chief, co-operated 
with him in the expedition. In a stand-up fight they slew the 
Mahdrdjd of Bardwdn, and captured all the members of his family 
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except his son Jagat Rdi, who escaped to Dacca, to seek assistance 
from the Governor in expelling the rebels, Subhd Sinh, the leader 
of the insurrection, was stabbed and slain by a daughter of the 
Mahirdji of Bardwdn, one of his captives, whose person he had 
attempted to outrage. The insurgents afterwards captured HdgU, 
but were finally forced to retire by the Governor of Chinsurali. It 
may be here mentioned, that in the rebellion of Subhd Sinh origi¬ 
nated the formation of the towns of Calcutta, Chandamagar, and 
Chinsurah. The English at Sutdnutf, the French at Chandamagar, 
and the Dutch at Chinsurah, alarmed at the progress of the rebels, 
applied to the Nawdb Ndzim to be allow'ed to put their factories 
into a state of defence. The Nawdb granted tlieir application, and 
they accordingly fortified their settlements. 

Jagat Rdm Rdi succeeded his father, Krishna Rdin Rii. He 
also made additions to the family estates, and was honoured with 
a farmdn by the Emperor Aurangzeb. He was slain by a traitor 
in 170* A.D. He left two sons, Kirtti Chandra R 4 i and Mitra Sen 
Rdi. The elder brother, Kirtti Chandra Rdi, inherited the ancestral 
zamlnddri, and added to it the pargan&s of Chitwd, Bhursut, Bardd, 
and Manoharshdhi. Kirtti Chandra was a bold and adventurous 
spirit. He fought with the Rdjis of Chandrakond and Bardd near 
Ghdtdl, and dispossessed them of their petty kingdoms. He also 
seized and took possession of the states of the Rdjd of Balgliard, 
situated near the celebrated shrine of Tdrakeswar in Hdglf District. 
These estates were consolidated into the Bardwdn Rdj. Kirtti 
Chandra then proceeded to Mursbiddbdd, and got his name regis¬ 
tered as proprietor of the new properties. But the boldest achieve¬ 
ment of Kirtti Chandra was his attacking and defeating Badyajama, 
the powerful Rdjd of Bishnupur, and the chief of the aboriginal 
Bigdis of Bengal. He was, however, afterwards reconciled to 
Badyajama, and co-operated with him in assisting the Nawdb to 
repel the Marhattds, who had encamped in Kdtwd after plundering 
the Western Districts. Kirtti Chandra died in the year 1740, and 
was succeeded by his son Chitra Sen Rdi, who added the/a;^Haj 
of Mandalghit, Arshi, and Chandrakoni to the paternal estate, and 
was invested with the title of Rijd by the Dehli Emperor. He died 
in the year 1744 without issue, and was succeeded by his cousin, 
Tilak Chandra Rii. In 1753 Tilak Chandra Rdi was honoured by 
the Emperor Ahmad Shdh with a fanndti recognising and confirm¬ 
ing his right to the rij, and a few years afterwards was invested 
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with the titles of Dhfrdj Bahidur, and Fanj hazdri, or 

commander of five thousand. 

During the time of this Mahir^jd, Bardwiin was plundered by 
the Marhattis, as the following letter from him to the English autho¬ 
rities will show;—‘ How can I relate to you the present deplorable 
situation of this place ? Three months the Marhatt^s remained here, 
burning, plundering, and laying waste the whole country; but now, 
thank God! they have all gone, but the inhabitants are not yet re¬ 
turned. The inhabitants have lost almost all they were worth.' 
The District took some time to recover from the effects of this 
devastation. The calamity was thus pleaded by the MaMiiji for 
non-payment of money due from him to the Company: ‘ You are 
well acquainted with die bad situation of this place at present, but 
I hope I shall soon be able to pay you the money in the time that 
I agreed. It has been my bad fortune to have my country burned, 
plundered, and destroyed by the MarhatfrLs, which is the reason that 
there is now a balance due to the Company; and to reinstate my 
country again must be attended with great difficulties, which give 
me much uneasiness.' He died in ryyr, and was succeeded by his 
son Tej Chandra. In 1776 the administration of the District and 
of the Bardwrln estates was taken out of the hands of Tej Chandra, 
and placed in those of his raotlier, the Mahirdni Bishnu Kumiri, 
the widow of Mahrfrdj^ Tilak Chandra. She retained control over 
the estate and District till 1779, after which Mahdrdj^ Tej Chandra 
resumed the management 

The vast estates of Bardwdn were brought within the operation 
of Regulation I. of 1793, the basis of the Permanent Setdement 
The Mahdrijd Tej Chandra entered into an agreement with Go¬ 
vernment, promising to pay regularly the revenue, amounting to 
S. Rs. 4,or5,t09, and also S. Rs. 193,721 iatpitlba»(R or repairs of 
embankments. But the benefits of the Permanent Settlement were not 
fully reaped by the rdj^ owing to careless management. It fell into 
arrears, and was disorganized,—so much so, that Mahdnlnl Bislmu 
Kumdrf, the mother of Mahdrdjd Tej Chandra, compelled him to 
execute a kabdld, or deed of sale, assigning over the estate to her. 
Another cause of the disorganization of the estate was its being par¬ 
celled out among a large number of ijdridars, or farmers,—the ijdrds 
extending from five to ten years. Most of these ijdtdddrs withheld 
payment and were put in jail; but they were liberated after a certain 
time, under promise of paying their rents by instalments. The in- 
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evitable result of this sub-infeudation was the accumulation of arrears 
in the Government demand. The Mahirijd was summoned to 
attend the Board of Revenue, and was threatened with the for¬ 
feiture of his zamlnddriy but to no purpose. Munshf, afterwards 
Rijd, Naba Blrishna Deb, ivas appointed krttk sdsdwal, or attach¬ 
ing officer, but he could do nothing. The Collector of Bardwdn 
suggested the sale of the xaminddri in lots, as the only way of 
recovering the arrears of revenue; and in rypy the Board com¬ 
menced selling portions of the estate. Each lot consisted of several 
villages. The principal purchasers of the lots sold by the Board 
were Dwdrkdnitlt Sinh of Singur, Chhaku Sinh of Bhlstdrd, the 
Mukhaijis of Jandi, and the Bdnarjls of Telirifpdrd. 

Thus was laid the foundation of the landed aristocracy of Bardwdn 
and HdgU. While these sales were going on from quarter to quarter, 
the Bardwdn family got alarmed at the dismemberment of the estate, 
and Mahdrdjd Tej Chandra bought up several lots in the names of 
his officials and dependents. About this time Mahdrdni Bishnu 
Kumdrl died. She was an energetic woman, endowed with a large 
capacity for business, and she might ultimately have succeeded in 
saving the whole estate if her life had been prolonged. On her 
death, Mahdrdjd Tej Chandra resumed the management of the rdj. 
One of his first acts was to endeavour to arrest the ruin of the 
zamlnddri, by giving away the land in perpetual leases, or fKiinis. 

I have already described the growth of the feUni system and the 
nature of the tenure, on a previous page, in connection with the 
land tenures of the District. 

The Bardwdq rdJ has always been famous for charity, but not 
invariably for a discriminating chanty. Money used to be lavished 
on ndchs, fdjds, srdddhs, and other ceremonies. Mahdrdjd Tej 
Chandra was the first to realize the true nature and uses of this virtue. 
He opened out, at an immense cost, the road from Bardwdn to 
Kdlnd, extending over thirty miles. He also bore the whole ex¬ 
pense of building a bridge at Magrah, about five miles to the north 
of Hdgll, and made several improvements in the town of Bardwdn 
and other places. Mahdrdjd Tej Chandra had a son, Pratdp 
Chandra, but he died during the lifetime of his father. Several 
years afterwards a pretender appeared, claiming the rdj, but his 
claim, after a searching investigation, was dismissed by the Civil 
Court. Several persons of the highest respectability, who had been 
subpoenaed to identify him, swore to his being an impostor. 
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In 1832 Mahiiiiji Tej Qiandra died, leaving to his adopted son, 
Mahtib Chandra, the present Mahdrdji, his enormous landed and 
funded estates. On the latter succeeding to the rij\s\ 1833, the 
English Government honoured him with a khiUat in due form. He 
. has proved a most enlightened representative of the landed aristo¬ 
cracy of the Province. One of his first acts was the establishment 
of an Anglo-Vernacular school in Bardwdn, where five hundred 
boys gather daily to receive the benefits of fi^ee education in English 
and Bengali, Sanskrit and Persian. It is a first-class institution, 
and efficiently conducted by a teaching staff of educated Hindus. 
The Mahdrijd has also established hospitals and dispensaries for 
the sick poor of Bardwin and K^lni. These institutions, as well 
as the other charities established and maintained by him, attest his 
benevolence, and afford an example of enlightened liberality. I 
have already mentioned the munificence of the relief measures 
undertaken by the Mahtirijd for the support of his tenantry during 
the famine of t866 . 

During the Santdl rebellion in 1855, the Malidrdjd aided the 
military authorities by forwarding and supplying stores and means 
of transport He also kept up a line of communication by troopers. 
During the more important and terrible outbreak of the Sepoy Mutiny 
in 1857, the Mahirdjd did everything in his power to strengthen the 
hands of Government, and to give every aid that was considered 
necessary. He placed elephants and bullock-carts at the disposal 
of the authorities, kept open the roads between Bardwin and Bfr- 
bhtim, and between Bardwdn and Kdtwd, so that there was no 
interruption of intelligence between the seat of Government and 
the anxiously-watched stations of Birbhiim and Barhampur. In 
1864 the Mahdrdjd was appointed an additional member of the 
Viceregal Legislative Council, being the first native gentleman 
of Bengal who was so honoured. He continued in that post for 
three years. 

Revenue and Expenditure. —The many changes which have 
taken place in the constitution of the District sbee it was first 
ceded to the Company in 1760, render it impossible to present a 
trustworthy comparison of the revenue and expenditure at different 
periods. In the year 1762-63, or two years after the District 
passed into the hands of the East India Company, an old account 
statement shows the total revenue of the District to have amounted 
to ‘cutcherry {kacMrt) rupees' 4,352,552. It must be remembered, 
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however, that the District or chaklh of Bardw^n, as then constituted, 
comprised, besides the present District, the whole of Binkuri 
and Pinchet, together with parts of HdgU and Birbhiim. In 
1783 the gross revenue amounted to sikk& rupees 4,358,026, or 
^472,119, the charges for the same year being returned at sikkd 
rupees 622,271, or ^67,412. The value of the sikkd rupee here 
and elsewhere is taken at 2s. 2d., and of the Company’s rupee at 2s. 

In the year 1790, the total revenue of the District from all sources 
is returned at sUdni rupees 4,690,084, or ;£5o8,o92, and the total 
expenditure at sikkd rupees 103,510, or ^11,213. In furnishing 
the return, the Collector states that it is very doubtful how far the 
figures for that year are correct, there being no complete information 
on the subject in his office. In 1820 the total net revenue of the 
District is returned at sikkd rupees 4,533,2r4, or ;^49i,098, and the 
net civil expenditure at sikkd rupees 173,383, or After . 

1820, the area of Bardwdn was much diminished, by the separation 
of Hiigli and Binkurd, and their formation into separate Districts; 
consequently there was a considerable falling off in revenue. In 
1850-51 the total net revenue of the District amounted to Com¬ 
pany’s Rs. 3,222,181, or ;^322,2 i 8, and the total net civil expendi¬ 
ture to Company’s Rs. 162,412, or j£'i6,24i. In 1860-61 there 
was a further slight falling off in revenue, owing to other transfers, 
but a considerable increase in expenditure. In that year the total 
net revenue of the District amounted to .;^319,233, and the total 
net civil expenditure to ;^23,3St, ras. od. During the next ten 
years the area of the District remained stationary, and the revenue 
and expenditure rapidly increased. In 1870-71 the total net 
revenue of the District from all sources amounted to ^388,772, 

19s. 6d., and the net civil expenditure to ;^64,43S, ' 

The following three tables show the balance sheet of Bardwdn 
District in 1790, prior to the separation of Hilgli and Binkurd; in 
1850-51, subsequent to those transfers; and in 1870-71. The 
figures, however, for the first two years, must be accepted with 
caution, and looked upon as only approximating to correctness, as 
they contain several omissions on both sides of the account The 
table for 1870-71 maybe accepted as correct, the figures having 
been compiled with care, and made as complete as possible. For 
that )rear the figures imdcr the heads of land revenue, education, police, 
post office, and jail have been taken from the respective Departmental 
Reports. The remaining figures were furnished by the Collector;— 
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Balance Sheet of Bardwan District for 1790.1 



Rtvenue. 

Expeoditure. 

Land Revenue, . ... 

I A d. 

£ A 4 . 

503,272 5 0 

10,789 tl 0 

Abkari,. 

354 *3.0 

261 to 0 

Salt Revenue, .... 

2,840 10 0 


Stamp Revenue,* . . ■ . 

1,625 0 0 

162 to 0 

Total, .... 

508,092 8 0 

xr,2i3 XI 0 


Balance Sheet of Bardwan District for 1850-51. 



J Revenue. 

Expcodlmre. 


£ A d. 

£ t. d. 

Land Revenue, 

309,618 2 0 

15,451 12 0 

Abkari,. 

7,400 0 0 

339 4 0 

St&JSpS, • • • a a 

5,200 0 0 

IM 0 0 

Education, .... 

... 

290 8 0 

Total, . . . . 1 

322,218 2 0 

16,241 4 0 


Balance Sheet op Bardwan District for 1870-71. 






Revectae. 

Expe&dhnR. 





£ A 

d. 

£ A 

d. 

XeandReventte(cxnrrentcollectiofts), 

303.970 a 

0 

12,593 14 

0 

Stamps, . 




*t.454 8 

0 

9 7 

2 

Exdse, . 




14,415 6 

0 

916 t2 

0 

Education, , 




S.73S *0 

4’ 

10,630 3 

4 

Police, 




3.068 5 


9,333 0 

0^ 

Post Office, . 




2 

4.993 2 

10 

Income Tax, . 
Civil Justice, . 




17,447 2 

1,8^ 4 

2 

544 12 

0 




1 

12»322 0 

3 

Criminal Justice, 




1,403 4 

0 

2^ 6 

0 

Pounds, . 




338 to 

0 

161 18 

11 

Ferries, . 




938 *8 

0 

7 10 

0 

Tolls, . 




60S 2 

0 

... 


Zam^dtl dik. 




«7S S 

3 

184 2 

I 

Medical,. 




».S«S 0 

0 

«,5»S 0 

0 

Jail, 




17 

10 

1,300 12 

0 

Town Tax, 




1,853 «4 

7.732 0 

0 

8 

2,124 0 
7>553 5 

0 

4 

Miscellaneous, 




S.773 >o 

0 

... 


Total, . 

. 

. 

a 

388,772 19 

6 

64,43s s 

11 


‘ In this table I have converted sikki rupees into pounds sterling, at the rate of 
2s. 2d. per rupee. 

* This item is for the year l8oi. 

* Schooling fees and snfascriptions. 

* Regnlar police only, exclusive of municipal police and village watch. , 

VOL. V. 
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Since 1871, the area of the District has been again increased by 
transfers from Hdgli and Binknrd, and the present (r874) revenue 
and expenditure is probably largely in excess of that of 1871. I 
have not been able, however, to obtain any later balance sheet than 
that for 1870-71. 

The Land Tax. —Vfhen Bardwin was made over to the East 
India Company in 1760, the total Government land rent was 
returned at siJekd Rs. 2,251,306, or ^^243,891. The earlier English 
officers who were put in charge of the District, however, discovered 
that about three hundred square miles of land had been alienated 
finm the rent-paying area of the District These were restored to 
the rent-roll; and in 1789 the Mahdrdjientered into an agreement, 
promising to pay Government a total land revenue of ;^434,97o, 
besides ^20,986 for pulbandi or embankment repairs, making a 
total of ;£'4S5.956. In the following year (1790), however, the 
total land revenue of the District is returned at .;£’503,272. In 
1850, after the constitution of Hiigli and Bdnkurd into separate 
Districts, the land revenue of Bardwin fell to .^^309,618. In 
1870-71 the 'current collections’ of land revenue for Bardwdn 
District amounted to .;£303,970, the 'current demand’ for the 
same year being ;£3os,o64. Subdivision of estates has gone on 
rapidly under British rule; and, notwithstanding the present greatly 
diminished area of the District as compared with what it was in the 
last century, the number of estates in 1870-71 had increased by 
108 per cent, above the number in 1790, and the number of indi¬ 
vidual proprietors or coparceners had increased by 134 per cent 
within the same period. In the year 1790 and in 1800 the 
District contained a total of 2375 estates, held by 2718 registered 
proprietors or coparceners, paying a total land revenue to Govern¬ 
ment of siikd rupees 4 . 64 Sj 59 o> or .;^S03»*72 j average land revenue 
paid by each estate, ;^2ii, 18s. od.; average amount paid by each 
individual proprietor or coparcener, ;^i85, 3s. 3d. In 1850, after 
HdgU and Bdnkuid had been formed into separate Districts, the 
number of estates in Bardwdn, in spite of its diminished area, had 
risen to 5272, and the number of registered proprietors or copar¬ 
ceners to 7320. The Government land revenue, however, had 
decreased to .^309,618, equal to an average pa)Taent of ;^58, 
14s. 7d. by each estate, or ;^42, 6s. od. by each individual pro¬ 
prietor or coparcener. Between 1850 and 1870-71 further reduc¬ 
tions were made in the area of the District by transfers, and the 
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total number of estates decreased to 4947, and the number of 
individual proprietors or coparceners to 6352. The total land 
revenue (‘current collections’) amounted 10^^303,970, equal to an 
average payment of j^6i, 8s. rod. by each estate, or tjs. id. 
by each individual proprietor or coparcener. The Collector states 
that this general average fairly represents the state of landed pro¬ 
perty in the District It must be remembered, however, that since 
1871 the area of the District has been considerably increased by 
transfers of numerous estates from Hdgli and Bdnkurd, which took 
place in July 1872. 

Operation of the Rent Law. —Act x. of 1859—the Rent Law 
of Bengal—has not been very actively worked in Bardwdn District, 
and the number of cases instituted under it has much decreased 
of late years. The number of rent cases and miscellaneous applica¬ 
tions connected with them, instituted under the provisions of this 
Act in different years, is returned by the Collector as follows :—In 
1861-62, 3272 original suits were instituted, besides 1962 miscel¬ 
laneous applications; in 1862-63 there were 3079 original suits, 
besides 2316 miscellaneous applications; in 1866-67 there were 
1000 original suits, and 1276 miscellaneous applications; and in 
1868-69 there were 1081 original cases, and 1184 miscellaneous 
applications. 

Protection to Person and Property has been rendered more 
complete of late years. In 1780 and in 1800 there were only two 
magisterial courts in the whole District, and the number of civil 
and revenue courts is imknown; in 1850 there were seven magis¬ 
terial and twenty civil and revenue courts; in i860 there were 
fourteen magisterial and twenty-two civil and revenue courts; and 
in 1870 there were twenty-four magisterial and twenty-two civil 
and revenue courts in tlie District The number of covenanted 
officers at work in the District throughout the year was two in r 780 
and 1800, four in 1850, three in i860, and four in 1870-71. 

PouCE Protection has also steadily increased. Upon the ces¬ 
sion of the District to the British in 1760, the force employed in 
the protection of the country from external aggression or internal 
disturbance and crime consisted of three distinct bodies under 
the orders of the Mahirajd. These were—(i) a military force, who 
received cash salaries paid from the Mahdrdjd’s treasury, and who 
were known by the name of nagHs; (2) a regular police force, 
officered by thdniddrs and n&ib thdndddrs, and comprising in its 
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ranks chattkiddrs, pWts, and peons; and (3) a body of pMks who 
discharged the double duty of collectors of rent and of village watch¬ 
men, and were commonly known as gr&m saranjand pdiks. Both 
of these latter classes were supported by assignments of rent-free 
land. The first, or military force, has been since abolished; the 
second, or ihdndddri force, has been superseded by the present 
regular District police, and has sunk to the level of the third force, 
or gr&m saranjamipxiiks, who perform taminddri as well as police 
duties. These last two classes form the present rural police force 
or village watch of the District, and will be again alluded to 
further om The present police force of Bardwdn District consists 
of the regular police, a municipal police for the protection of the 
towns, and a village watch or rural police. 

The Regular Poucb consisted of tlie following strength at the 
end of 187*:—2 superior European officers, consisting of a District 
Superintendent and an Assistant Superintendent, maintained at a 
total salary of £1200 ; 8 subordinate officers, on a salary of upwards 
of;^i20 per annum; and no subordinate officers, on less than ^120 
a year, maintained at a total cost of j£a9S6, or an average pay for 
each subordinate officer of ;£'42, 5$. id. per annum; and 511 foot 
police constables, maintained at a total cost of ;^4o8i, or an average 
pay of £7, 19$. 8d. per annum for each man. The other expenses 
connected with the District police are as follow.—A sum of £200 
allowed as travelling expenses for the Superintendent and Assistant 
Superintendent, ;^203, 8s. od. for pay and travelling allowances of 
their establishments, and ^^981, i6s. od. for contingencies and all 
otlier expenses,—bringing up the total cost of the regular police 
in 1872 to ;^ii,652, 8 s. od. The Census Report returns the area 
of Bardwjln District at 3523 square miles, and the population at 
2.034.745 souls. According to these figures, the total strength of 
the r^ular police force is one man to every 5'58 square miles of 
the District area, or one man to every 3224 of the population. 
The cost of maintenance is equal to ^3, 6s. 2d. per square mile of 
area, or a fraction under if d. per head of the population. In previous 
District Accounts I have invariably taken the police figures for 
1871, for the sake of uniformity. But Bardwin District has under¬ 
gone such a considerable change in area and population since 1871, 
that to give the police figures for that year would be to introduce 
a serious error. I have accordingly taken the figures from the 
Report of the Inspector-General of Police for the year 1872. 
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The Municipal Police is a small force maintained in tlie larger 
towns and smaller municipal unions. At the end of 1872 it con¬ 
sisted of 24 officers and 373 men, maintained at a total cost of 
j£^32 2i, 6s. od, defrayed by means of municipal rates levied from 
the householders or traders living or carrying on business within 
municipal limits. The Census Report returns eight towns in the 
District of over five thousand inhabitants, each composing a muni¬ 
cipality; the aggregate population of the eight towns being 136,623. 
Other smaller towns and groups of villages are also municipalities; 
and, according to the Report of the Inspector-General of Police, 
the total town population protected by municipal police is 166,000, 
which would give one policeman to every 418 inhabitants. 

The Rural Police or Village Watch in olden times were called 
fraw saranjaml pdiks, and performed both police and zamlnddti 
duties, for which they were remunerated by grants of rent-free land. 
In 1794 the total number of these men was reported to be 17,284, 
holding 46,236 acres of land. At the end of 1872, the Inspector- 
General of Police returned the total number of village police in 
Bardwin at ii',647, maintained by grants of land, and in some 
cases also by money contributions firom the villagers, at a total 
estimated cost, including both sources, of ^23,296, or an average 
of jC^ per man. Each village watchman or rural policeman has 
charge of 30 houses on an average. 

Including, therefore, the regular District police, the municipal 
or town police, and the rural police, the machinery for protecting 
person and property in Bardwin District consisted, at the end of 
1872, of a total force of 12,675 officers and men, equal to an 
average of one man to every ‘28 of a square mile as compared 
with the area, or one man to every 160 souls as compared with the 
population. The aggregate cost, both Government and private, 
of maintaining this force, amounted to ;^38,r69, 14s. od., equal 
to a charge of ;^io, i6s. 8d. per square mile of area, or 4^6- per 
head of the population. For police puiqioses, Bardwdn District is 
divided mto twenty-two police circles or thdnds, as under:—In the 
Headquarters Subdivision — (i) Bardwdn, (2) Khandghosh, (3) 
Indds, (4) Sallmiblid, (5) Gangurii, (6) Sihibganj. In Kdlni Sut^ 
division — (7) K.^Lln^^, (8) Bhdturii, (9) Mantreswar. In Kitwd 
Subdivision — (10) Kdtwd, (ii) Kitagrim, (12) Mangalkot. In 
Bdd-biid Subdivision — (13) Biid-bild, (14) Ausgrdm, (15) Sond- 
mukhL In Rdniganj Subdivision — (16) Rdniganj, (17) Kdksd, 
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(i8) Ni^matpur. In Jahinibid Subdivision—(19) Jahdnibdd, 
(20) Goghdt, (21) Kotalpur, and (22) Rainl 

Working op the Police. —During the year 1872, 2817 ‘cog¬ 
nisable’ coses were reported to the police, of which 949 were 
discovered to be false; convictions were obtained in 690 cases, or 
36-9 per cent of the ‘true’ cases,—the proportion of ‘true’ cases 
being r to every 1089 of the population, and the proportion of 
cases convicted, i to every 2948 of the population. Nuisance 
cases cognisable by tlie police have been excluded from the state¬ 
ment. Of ‘non-cognisable’ cases, 1942 were instituted, in which 
2547 persons were concerned, of whom 1223 persons or 48 per 
cent were convicted, the proportion of persons convicted being i 
to every 1666 souls. 

The following details of the cases and convictions for different 
crimes and offences in 1872 are quoted from tlie Report of the 
Inspector-General of Police for that year. The ‘cognisable’ cases 
were as follow;—Class I. Offences against the State, public tran¬ 
quillity, safety, and justice—Offences relating to coin, stamps, and 
Government notes, 5 cases, and 4 persons convicted; harbouring 
an offender, x case, no conviction; otlier offences against public 
justice, 7 cases, and 5 persons convicted; rioting or unlawful 
assembly, 34 cases, and 141 persons convicted—total, 47 coses, 
and 150 persons convicted- Class II. Serious offences against 
the person—Murder by robbers, i case, and r person convicted; 
other murders, 7 cases, and no conviction; attempts at murder, 
2 cases, I person convicted; culpable homicide, 8 cases, 4 
persons convicted; rape, 7 cases, no conviction; exposure of 
infants or concealment of birth, 3 cases, no conviction; attempt 
at and abetment of suicide, 6 cases, 3 persons convicted; grievous 
hurt, 21 cases, 30 persons convirted; hurt by dangerous weapon, 
25 cases, 26 persons convicted; kidnapping or abduction, r4 cases, 

5 persons convicted; wrongful confinement and restraint, or for 
purposes of extortion, 5 cases, 2 persons convicted; criminal force, 
35 cases, 12 persons convicted—total, 134 cases, and 84 persons 
convicted. Class III. Serious offences against person and pro¬ 
perty, or against property only—Dacoity, 22 cases, 21 persons 
convicted; robbery with hurt, i case, no conviction; robbery in 
dwelling-house, 3 cases, no conviction ; highway robbery by night, 
ir cases, 3 persons convicted; other robberies, 8 cases, i person 
convicted; serious mischief and cognate offences, 20 cases, 13 
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persons convicted j lurking house trespass, or housebreaking with 
intent to commit an offence, 404 cases, 39 persons convicted; 
house trespass with a view to commit an offence, or having made 
preparation for hurt, 27 cases, 2 persons convicted; habitiialljr 
receiving stolen property, 3 cases, 6 persons convicted—total, 
499 cases, and 85 persons convicted. Class FV. Minor offences 
against the person—^Wrongful restraint and confinement, 128 cases, 
46 persons convicted; rash act causing hurt or endangering life, 
3 cases, I person convicted; compulsory labour, i case, no con¬ 
viction—total, 132 cases, and 47 persons convicted. Class V. 
Minor offences against property—Lurking house trespass or house¬ 
breaking, 19 cases, 2 persons convicted; cattle theft, 77 cases, 
26 persons' convicted; ordmary theft, 1216 cases, 294 persons 
convicted; criminal breach of trust, 129 cases, 17 persons con¬ 
victed; receiving stolen property, 112 cases, 81 persons convicted; 
criminal or house trespass, 174 cases, 78 p>ersons convicted— 
total, 1727 persons, and 498 cases convicted. Class VI. Other 
offences not specified above—Vagrancy and bad character, 55 
cases, 17 persons convicted; offences against religion, i case, no 
conviction; cognisable offences under the Gambling Act, i case, 
I person convicted; cognisable offences under the Excise Laws, 
58 cases, 50 persons convicted; cognisable offences under the 
Railway Laws, 93 cases, 100 persons convicted; cognisable of¬ 
fences under the Stamp Act, 1 case, 3 persons convicted; public 
and local nuisances, 977 cases, 891 persons convicted; other 
special and local laws cognisable by the police, 69 cases, 78 
persons convicted—total, 1255 cases, and 1140 persons convicted. 
Grand total of ‘ cognisable ’ cases, 3794, in which 2004 persons were 
convicted. From the number of cognisable cases, however, 949 
should be deducted as proved to be false, leaving a balance of 
2845 cases. 

The number of persons tried and convicted in ‘ non-cog- 
nisable’ cases in 1872 is returned as follon's;—Class I. Offences 
against the State, public tranquillity, etc.—Offences against public 
justice, 366 persons tried, 283 convicted ; offences by public 
servants, 25 persons tried, 17 convicted; false evidence, false 
complaints, and false claims, 62 persons tried, 25 convicted ; 
forgery, or fraudulently using forged documents, 6 persons tried, 
I convicted; offences relating to weighing and measuring, 36 
persons tried, and all convicted; rioting, unlawful assembly, or 
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affrays, 68 persons tried, 49 convicted—total, 563 persons tried, 
411 convicted. Class II. Serious offences against the person 
—Causing miscarriage, 6 persons tried, 1 convicted Class III. 
Serious offences against property—Extortion, 46 persons tried, 
9 convicted. Class IV. Minor offences against the person—Hurt, 
116 persons tried, 36 convicted; criminal force, 980 persons tried, 
307 convicted—total, 1096 persons tried, and 343 convicted. 
Class V. Minor offences against property—Cheating, 26 persons 
tried, 10 convicted; criminal misappropriation of property, 30 
persons tried, 12 convicted; criminal breach of trust by public 
ser>'ants, bankers, etc, 8 persons tried, 3 convicted; simple mis¬ 
chief, 99 persons tried, 32 convicted—total, 163 persons tried, 
and 57 convicted. Class VI. Other offences—Offences relating to 
marriage, 53 persons tried, r convicted; criminal breach of con¬ 
tract of service, 2 persons tried, no conviction; defamation, 14 
persons tried, 3 convicted; intimidation and insult, 39 persons 
tried, and 29 convicted; public and local nuisances, 9 persons 
tried, 6 convicted; offences under chapters xviii., xx., xxi., 
and xxii.. Criminal Procedure Code, 399 persons tried, 328 per¬ 
sons convicted; offences under the Post Office Law, 2 persons 
tried, I convicted; offences under the Pound Act, 150 persons 
tried, 33 convicted; offences under the Coolie Emigration Act, 
2 persons tried, no conviction; offences under the Registration 
Act, I person tried, no conviction; offences under the Chaukldiri 
Act, r person tried, no conviction; offences under the Jail Act, 

1 person tried, i conviction—total, 673 persons tried, and 402 
convicted. Grand total of *non-cognisable ’ offences, 2547 persons 
tried, and 1223 convicted. 

Excludmg false cases, the total number of ‘cognisable' and 
‘non-cognisable’ cases investigated was 4787, in which 3227 
persons were convicted, equal to one person convicted to every 
630 of the population. 

In serious cases, the proportion of acquittals by juries at the 
Sessions Court is very large: out of 150 cases tried before the 
Sessions in 1872, 95, or 63 per cent., resulted in’ acquittals. The 
crime of dacoity or gang robbery showed a considerable increase in 
1872 as compared with 1871, there being 14 cases in 1872 as against 
6 in the previous year. The cause of increase is stated to have 
arisen from the transfer of Jahinibid and Goghit, localities 
notorious for dacoity, from Hdgll to Bardwdn District In sum- 
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ming up the general working of the police for 1872, the Inspector- 
General quotes from the report of the Magistrate of Baldwin as 
follows :—‘ In the management of all heinous cases, whether ending 
in conviction or acquittal, the police appear to have done their best. 
It seems very unfair, and opposed to the dictates of common 
sense, to draw any inference unfavourable to the police from the 
number of acquittals. There are instances (and two such occurred 
in 1872) in which the deed is done at night-time, in which by 
no possibility can there be direct evidence. It seems very un¬ 
reasonable to say that the police failed in their duty because they 
were unable to procure direct evidence. In two cases, all the 
influence of local residents was brought to defeat the attempts 
of the police in obtaining evidence. In issuing summons and 
other miscel^eous duties, I have had no cause to find fault 
with the police. With a few exceptions, the police officers and 
constables are neither very bri^t nor intelligent. The head 
constables as a rule are deplorably wanting in intelligence and 
obedience. The health of the District police has been tolerably 
good. Seven policemen were dismissed from the regular, and 
si-xteen from the municipal police, for misconduct There were 
sixty-six resignations in the regular, and eighty-five in tlic muni¬ 
cipal police.’ 

Jail Statistics. —^There are six jails in Bardwdn District, viz. 
the principal jail at the Civil Station of Bardwin, and Subdivisional 
lock-ups at Kitwd, Kilnd, Biid-biid, Rdnfganj, and Jahinibdd. 
Previous to 1872, Rdnfganj Subdivision belonged to the criminal 
jurisdiction of Binkurd District, and the greater part of Jahllnib^d 
Subdivision to Hiigli. In July 1872 the lock-ups of Rinfganj and 
Jahdndbdd were transferred to Bardwfb District. The foHowmg are 
the statistics of the jail population of Bardwin District for the years 
1837-58, 1860-61, and 1870, as returned to me by the Inspector- 
General of Jaila As explained in previous Statistical Accounts 
when treating of the jail figures for other Districts, the figures for 
the years 1857-58 and 1860-61 must be received with caution, and 
looked upon as only approximately correct, owing to defects in the 
form of returns. In 1870, however, an improved form of preparing 
the returns was introduced, and the figures for that year may be 
accepted as correct 

In the year 1857-58, the first year for which materials are 
available, the daily average number of prisoners in the Bardwdn 
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jail and Subdivisional lock-ups was 5*3 J number of civil, 

criminal, and under-trial prisoners admitted during the year being 
1319. The discharges were as follow:—transferred, 178; released, 
1096; escaped, 10; died, 43; executed, 2: total, 1329. In 1860- 
6r the jail returns show a daily average number of prisoners of 
596, the total admissions during the year being 1527. The dis¬ 
charges were—transferred, 237; released, 1179; escaped, 5 ; died, 
66 j executed, 4: total, 1491. In 1870 the daily average jail 
population was 256, the total number of prisoners admitted during 
tlie year being 805. Tire discharges were—transferred, 99 ; released, 
841; escaped, i; died, 13 ; executed, i: total, 955. In 1857-58 
the percentage of prisoners admitted to hospital amounted to 149'33 
per cent, and the deaths to 43, or 8‘22 per cent of the average 
jail population; m 1860-61 the admissions to hospital amounted to 
ao3'i8 per cent, and the deaths to 66, or ii‘07 per cent of the 
average jail population. In 1870 the admissions to the jail 
hospital fell to i33'59 per cent, and the deaths to 13, or 5’07 per 
cent of the average prison population. 

The average cost of maintenance per prisoner in Bardwdn jail, 
including rations, establishment, hospital charges, clothing, con¬ 
tingencies, and all other charges except the prison police guard, is 
returned as follows:—In 1854-55 it amounted to ^3, is. p^d. per 
head; in 1857-58, to ^4, 9s. 5^.; in i86o-6x, to ^^3, iis. lod.; 
and in 1870, to ;£^5, 13s. 7^d. per head. The cost of the jail 
police guard in 1870 amounted to an average of 8s. gd. per 
head, makmg a gross charge to Goveniraent of ,£7, 2s. 4id. per 
head. The Inspector-General of Jails, in his report for 1870, 
returns the total cost of the Bordwin jail, including police guard, 
but excluding cost of alterations and repairs, at 1633, os. lod. 
Rxcluding the cost of police guard, which is included in the general 
police budget of the District, the cost of the jail amounted to 
;^i3oo, I2S. od. 

The jail manufactures and other work performed by the hard- 
labour prisoners does not contribute materially to lessen the expense 
of the jail. In 1854-55 the receipts arising from the sale of jail 
manufactures, together with the value of the stock remaining on 
hand at the end of the year, amounted to ^^318, 5s. 3d., and the 
charges to .:^I5S, 55. iid., showing an excess of receipts over 
charges of 19s. 4d.; the average earnings by each prisoner 

employed in manufactures being ;^r, os. gd. In 1857-58 the 
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receipts amounted to ^^609, os. 6d., and the charges to .;£’35o, iis. 
7d., leaving a profit of ;£^2s8, 8s. i id.; the average earnings by each 
prisoner employed in manufactures bemg ;^i, 153. 7 |d. In 1860- 

61 the receipts amounted to ;^i84i, 3s. 2d., and the charges to 
j£^io3i, i8s. 8^d., leaving a profit of ;^^8o9, 4s. > tire average 

earnings of each prisoner engaged in manufactures being jQi, 7s. 
ad. In 1870 the total credits arising from jail manufactures 
amounted to J^i662, 14s. io|d, and the total debits to ;^ii8o, 
17s. o|d., leaving an excess of receipts over charges or profit of 
^^481, 17s. lo^d.; the average earnings by each prisoner engaged 
on manufactures being ;^4,14s. sfd. Of the loa prisoners engaged 
in manufactures in 1870, 9 were employed in cloth-weaving, 1 in 
tailoring, 42 in gardening, 10 in manufacturing gunny, 6 in bamboo, 
rattan, and reed work, 1 in brick-making, 3 in oil-pressing, 18 in 
flour-grinding, 2 in manufacturing blankets, i in iron work, 5 in 
carpentry, and 4 in baking—total, 102. 

It must be remembered that in all these years the area of the 
District was considerably less than it is at 23resent. In 1872, after 
the transfers from HdgH and Bdnkurd, the jail statistics of the Dis¬ 
trict were as follow:—^The daily average number of civil prisoners in 
the jail and lock-ups was ’87 ; under-trial prisoners, 41‘95 ; labour¬ 
ing convicts, i8i' 95 ; non-labouring convicts, ifos ; convicts in the 
lock-ups, 27-96 : total, 263-78, of whom 20-11 were females. These 
figures give one prisoner always in jail to every 7713 of the tot^ 
District population ; one male prisoner to every 4086 of the male 
population; and one female prisoner to every 51,662 of the female 
population. The deaths in 1872 amounted to 15, or 7-18 per cent, 
of the average jail population. 

With regard to the health of the jail and the influence of the pre¬ 
vailing fever upon the health of the prisoners, the Inspector-General 
of Jails makes the following remarks :—‘ When I visited the jail in 
January 1872,1 found a large number of the prisoners in an anaemic 
condition; many were in hospital actually suffering from fever, 
others showed evident signs of weakness, and scorbutic symptoms 
were not unfi-equent. All these symptoms, however, were displayed 
as much by the prisoners recently admitted into the jail firom the 
District, as by those who had been some time in jail, and I had no 
reason to suspect any neglect on the part of the authorities. I 
removed many of the healthy prisoners, thinking it as well to keep 
the jail population down. During the year, matters have somewhat 
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improved, and the death-rate (7'i8 per cent, on all classes) is hardly 
excessive, considering the circumstances of the District and the fact 
that this jail possesses a leper ward, to which lepers are sent from 
all parts of Bengal; naturally these sickly men die off faster than 
others. But even during the present year, fifteen per cent, of the 
prisoners admitted were sick on admission; and tl^e effect of tire 
prevalent low tone of health has clearly shown itself in the manu¬ 
facturing department. Cholera was sporadic in the District during 
the year, and dengue fever was violent, but there was no case of 
either in the jail . . . The jail is a good one,—a long masonry 
building divided into numerous compartments with arched roofs j 
it is well ventilated, with a neat grassy compound. The civil, under- 
trial, and leper prisoners are kept in the civil jad, which is an en¬ 
tirely separate building nearly a mile away. They occupy different 
wards, but the civil and under-trial prisoners have the same com¬ 
pound.' 

The total cost of the jail in 1872, excluding public works, 
amounted to ;£i320, 13s. 4d., or an average of j£6, 5s. 9^ per 
head. The result of jail manufactures during the year was not very 
satisfactory. The total credits amounted to ^^^845, 7s. od., and the 
total debits to £527, os. 6d., leaving an excess of credits over 
debits of .;^3i8, 6s. fid. The actual cost of the manufacture de¬ 
partment, however, amounted to ;^4Sr, i6s. iid., and the cash re¬ 
mitted to the Treasury on account of manufactures to £s99> 
leaving an actual cash profit of ;^i47, 18s. 74d., equal to an ave¬ 
rage earning of 16s. 3d. for each prisoner sentenced to labour, or an 
average of 7s. pd. for each prisoner actually engaged in manu¬ 
factures. Out of 182 labouring prisoners, only 62 were employed 
on manufiictures, the remainder being engaged on jail duties, or 
were in hospital, or weak or old and unable to work. The 
prisoners actually engaged in manufactures were distributed as 
follows:—Gunny weaving, i6'23 ; gardening, io-8o j cloth weaving, 
5'43; brick-making, etc, "70 ; bamboo, rattan, and reed work, 
3'ri; oil-making, 3'99; flour-grinding, ir’5oj carpet-making, etc., 
•65; carpentry, 3‘96; manufacturing blankets, *02; paper-making, 
■56; iron-work, -89; rice-husking, -02 ; grinding pulses, "51 j tailor¬ 
ing, *57; baking, i‘S4; yam and thread spinning, 1-12; pottery, 
•33 j miscellaneous, "or : total, 6i'94. 

Educational Statistics. —Education has made rapid strides in 
Bardwin District within the last fifteen years, the number of Govern- 
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ment and aided schools having increased from aj in 1856-57 to 
325 in 1870-71, and the total number of pupils from r68r to 12,855 
within the same period This is altogether distinct from 612 private 
and unaided schools, attended by an estimated number of 10,956 
pupils, returned by the Inspector, but not inspected by the Edu¬ 
cational Department The following comparative table, compiled 
from the Reports of the Director of Public Instruction for 1856-57, 
1860-61, and 1870—71, exhibits the number of Government and 
aided schools in the District in each of these years, the number 
and religion of the pupils attending them, the cost of education to 
Government, together witli the proportion of the cost of Govern¬ 
ment and aided schools defrayed by fees or from private sources. 
The fact that in these schools the amount contributed from private 
sources has multiplied itself upwards of fifteen times since 1856-57, 
or from j£z68, 7s. ad. in that year to ^^5735 in 1870-71, testifies to 
the increased interest which is being taken by the people themselves 
in the cause of education. Government contributions to education 
increased nearly ninefold in the same period, or from ;^588, is. i id. 
in 1856-57 to j^4933, is. 8d. in 1870-71. The total cost of Govern¬ 
ment and aided schools has increased upwards of eleven times, or 
from ;^9i5, 7s. lod. in 1856-57 to ;^io,63o, 3s. 4d. in 1870-71. In 
• the schools themselves, the most marked increase has been in the 
aided English schools, which numbered 2 in 1856-57, and 51 in 
1870-71, the number of pupils having risen from aoa to 2918 in the 
same period. Next come the aided vernacular schools, whicli 
have increased from 16-schools, attended by 888 pupils, in 1856, to 
258 schools, attended by 8894 pupils, in 1870-71. The following is 
the table:— 


Return of Government and Aided Schools in Bardwan District, for the Years 

1856-57, 1860-61, AND 1870-71. 
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' For three of these Schools no returns of the number of pupils or of the cost, etc. are given. 
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In the followng year, 1871-72, the number of Government and 
aided schools was 327, or two in excess of the number of the 
previous year. Owing to the ravages of malarious fever, however, 
26 schools had to be closed during the year, and the total number 
of pupils attending the Government and aided schools fell to 
10,970, or 1855 less than the previous year. Besides these State 
schools, however, there were also 612 private and unaided schools, 
containing a total of 10,956 pupils, of which aU but 9 are unin¬ 
spected by the Educational Department. Tlte returns for tliese 
uninspected schools are obtained from the police; but the Inspector 
is of opinion that the number has been largely under-estimated. 
Taking, however, the schools inspected by the Education Depart¬ 
ment, and the uninspected schools as reported by the police, there 
is a total of 939 schools in Bardwin District, attended by 21,926 
pupils, or one school to every 376 square miles of area, or one 
to every 2167 of the population,—the proportion of pupils being 
one for every 93 of the population. Excluding the 10 girls’ schools, 
attended by 217 pupils, the result shows 929 schools for the male 
population, attended by 21,709 boys. Taking the male population 
at 995,818, this gives one school for every 1072 males, and one 
boy attending sdiool for every 46 of the male population. As 
bfefore stated, however, the uninspected and unaided schools, as 
well as the number of pupils attending them, are believed to be 
considerably in excess of the numbers as returned by the police. 
The total cost to Government in 1871-72 of the 327 Govern¬ 
ment and aided schools amounted to .;£4328, 6s. 3d.; the amount 
defrayed by fees and fines and by local subscriptions was ^^4696, 

I os. od,—the total receipts on account of the 327 schools being 
^^9024, r6s. 6d., and the total expenditure ;^9o8i, 13s. od. The 
returns received from the 6 t 2 private and unaided schools show 
a total expenditure on them in 1871-72 of ^£3046, 12s. od., 
making a grand total cost, for 939 schools, of j^ia,r38, 5s. od. 
The following table of schools in Bardwdn District in 1871-72, 
and the succeeding paragraphs, are taken from the Annual Report 
of the Educational Department for that year. They exhibit the 
state of public instruction in a somewhat different form fiom that 
shown in the tables previously given, and also indicate to some extent 
the number of unaided schools and the pupils attending them, as 
well as their cost, etc. Besides the total cost, the average annual 

[Sen/e»ce emtinued on p. 162. 


Return of Schools in Bardwan District in 1871-72. 
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Senttnce continuedfrom p. i6o.] 

cost of fflfh pupil in different classes of schools, together with 
the proportion of the expense of each pupil borne by Govern¬ 
ment, is also shown. 

As a rule, the schools in the District derive their support in almost 
equal proportions from the three following sources:—^The Govern¬ 
ment grant, schooling fees, and small local subscriptions. The 
Mahirijd of Bardw^n, however, entirely maintmns four free schools 
in the town of Bardwin, and gives material assistance to the school 
at Kilnl There is also a free higher school at Chakdighi, very 
liberally endowed by the late Bdbu Sdradi Prasdd Rdi. 

The following paragraphs, which are quoted from the Report, pp. 
i8-ar, preserve almost verbatim the language of the Inspector; but 
it has been found necessary to alter many of the figures, because 
in their original connection they did not cover the entire District of 
Bard win. 

‘Higher Schools. —There are eleven such schools, attended 
at the end of March by raSo scholars; on the same day in 1871 
and 1870, the numbers were respectively 1487 and rdyr. Three 
of these ii schools were in the town of Bardwdn. The Mahdrdjd’s 
school educates 500 boys free, but I only found 200 boys attending. 
The missionary school, in February 1868 and 1869, numbered 183 
and 178 pupils; in February 1870, 1871, and 1872, the numbers 
were 58, 44, and 35. The Murddpur school numbered 247 in 
February 1869, 172 in 1870, but only 79 and 58 pupils in 1871 
and 1872. The 11 schools were at the end of the year attended 
by 1224 Hindus, 48 Muhammadans, and 8 others; whilst 5 be¬ 
longed to the upper, 1050 to the middle, and 225 to the lower 
classes. No pupils were able to pass the university entrance 
examination from the schools at Kdtwd, Bdghndpird, Chakdighi, 
and Balgond, or from the missionary institution at Kilni. One 
passed from the mission school at Bardwdn, as also from the 
Ukarsi school; two passed from the Muridpur school, and the 
same number from the Mahdriji's school at Kilnd; and tluee 
(of whom one gained a scholarship) from the Bodld school; from 
the Mahlriji’s school in the town of Bardwdn three passed, and 
one gained a scholarship. The cost of each boy’s education in 
schools of this class was j^2, 8s. 8d., the charge to Government 
being, owing to the liberality of the endowments already men¬ 
tioned, as low as 7s. 8^d. 
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‘Middle Schools, English. —There were 40 such schools in 
1872, viz. 38 aided and 2 unaided, attended at the close of 
the year by 1685 pupils. The total expenditure amounted to 
;^32oi, 12a od., of which the Government contributed ;^ii28, 
iia od. I saw during the year the schools situated at Bdd-biid, 
Ddinhdt, Mcmiri, PituH, and that in the town of Bardwin. The 
cost of each boy’s education for the year was £t, 18a od., of 
which amount Government contributed 13s. 4|d. Of the pupils 
attending these schools, 96 were Muhammadans; all the others 
were Hindua In social status, 4 lads belonged to the upper, 
1173 to the middle, and 508 to the lower classes. Six lads ob¬ 
tained minor scholarships. Many of the schools, particularly those 
in the north-west of the District, arc doing fairly, but to many the 
ravages of fever have caused considerable injury. There was a 
flourishing school of this kind supported by the Brdhma Saindj 
in the town of Bardwdn. This school was attended by 173 pupils 
in February 1868, and by 217 in the same month of 1869. During 
the month of August in that year, the number on the roll was 273, 
and the average attendance 227; then came the fever, and in 
February 1870 the number on the roll had fallen to 134, in 
February 1871 to 78, and in February 1872 to 34. 

‘Middle Schools, Vernacular. —At the close of 1871-72, 
there were 33 such schools, attended by 1373 lads. The total 
outlay on these schools amounted to ^1203, 4s. od., and the 
Government contribution to ^591, os. 3d. The total cost of each 
boy’s schooling was 17s. 6d., of which amount very nearly half 
was paid by Government. The schools were attended by 1354 
Hindus, 18 Muhammadans, and i Christian. One lad belonged 
to the upper, 707 to the middle, and 665 to the lower classes of 
society. The Government schools carried off two of the better 
and two of the inferior kinds of vernacular scholarships; five 
superior and four inferior scholarships were gained by students 
of aided schools. Three other scholarships of the most inferior 
kind, tenable for one year in a normal school, were carried off by 
students of improved 

‘Primary Schools. —There were 241 such schools on my 
books, attended by 7232 pupils, which cost Government .;^I285, 
17s. od. during the year; besides which sum the teachers col¬ 
lected jClSZi 9^ from their pupils and from others interested 
in the schools. The cost of each boy's education to Govern- 
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raent was about 3s. 6 \d., in addition to about as. od. contri¬ 
buted by his friends, as schooling fees, etc. Amongst the schools 
of this class are 37 night schools, attended by 686 men and 
lads who work during the day. These schools are doing real 
good in the District; the teacher of each gets an allowance of a 
rupee or two shillings a month from Government for each six 
scholars in attendance. I take great care, in looking after these 
schools, lest lads might attend who either did or could attend a 
day school, with the intention of s^velling the numbers in the night 
school. I am glad to say that I have heard the best reports of 
the schools. One of my deputies mentions the case of a petty 
shopkeeper learning to read and keep his accounts in one of these 
schools when he was near fifty; and another case of a boy, taken 
away from a day school to work in the fields, who continued 
studying in a night school till he gained a scholarship and joined 
a normal school It is questionable if many lads taken out of 
their natural sphere would be benefited thereby, but this lad's 
case is of course an exceptional one, and he promises to be a 
good and useful teacher of his own vernacular in days to come. 
These schools are attended by 6755 Hindus, 273 Muhammadans, 
and 30 Christians. One belongs to the upper classes (he is son of a 
large landholder), 3395 to the middle, and 4753 to the lower classes. 

‘ Normal School. —The school at Bardwin for training teachers 
for elementary schools has just completed its ninth session. Since 
its establishment it has sent out 366 certificated teachers to the 
Districts of Bardwin, Bdnkurd, Blrbhiim, and Hdgli. During this 
year a class for training pandits has been added to the oUrers, 
but no addition has been made to the establishment on this ac¬ 
count At the end of the year there were respectively 56 and 10 
men under training for village teacherships and for panditships. 
We have been obliged to limit the number of students in the old 
department to 56 instead of 75, as originally arranged, owing to 
the necessity of paying a high house rent from savings. The daily 
average attendance was 44 in this department, the scanty attend¬ 
ance being due to sickness amongst the pupils. At the general 
examination of the training schools in Beng^, 58 candidates pre¬ 
sented themselves from the school, 55 gained certificates, 6 of the 
number passing in the first division. This was a very satisfactory 
result Of the expenditure in this school, ^^^306, 12s. od. was 
on account of stipends, ;^i34 on account of house rent, ;^i73. 
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14s. od. for salaries of teachers, ^^29, 2s. od. for servants’ wages, 
and the balance for land rent and petty expenses. 

‘ Girls’ Schooi.s. —There are two schools—one at Bardwdn and 
one at Rinfganj—for European and Eurasian children, which arc 
assisted by Government grants aggregating ;^9o a year. As the 
schools were only attended by 30 little girls, the education of each 
cost Government a year. As fees, a little more than this sum 
was collected; whilst towards their support the sum of < 5 s. 

was subscribed by residents in the stations where the schools are 
placed. These schools are certainly expensive; but it is almost 
necessary and highly desirable that Government should help English¬ 
men serving in this country on small salaries to bring up their 
daughters properly. 

‘ For native girls there are eight schools in the District, attended 
by about 180 children. The grants to them amounted tO;^82, 4s. 
od, or 9s. i^d for each little girl. One of these sdiools, situated at 
Kitwi, is a really excellent girls’ school; the others are at best fair. 
Besides those in regular schools, there are 357 girls who read with 
boys in pdthsdlds under improvement As in other Districts, 
Government pays two shillings for every five girls who can read easy 
sentences and write on the palm leaf. 

‘Uninspected Pathsalas. —The returns submitted by the police 
show the existence of only 603 unaided pdthsdlds in the District, 
attended by 10,073 children, that is, by between sixteen and seven¬ 
teen pupils each on an average. I think the number of these schools 
is largely under-estimated, and tliat the smaller schools have been left 
out There are probably 1500 uninspected schools in the District, 
attended by about twenty thousand children.’ 

Sir G. Campbell’s Scheme op Primary Education. —K con¬ 
siderable further development of education took place in the course 
of the following year, 1872-73, under Sir George Campbell's system, 
which extended the grant-in-aid rules to small indigenous village 
schools. Paitly owing to the increased area of the District by 
transfers from Hiigli and Binkurd. in June 1872, but principally 
owing to the liberal subsidies to pdthsdlds, or indigenous village 
schools, the total number of Government and aided schools, on the 
31st March 1873, had risen to 454, attended by 14,549 pupils; 
against 327 Government and aided schools, attended by 10,970 
pupils, on the 31st March 1872. Further details had also been 
obtained regarding the unaided schools. In 1871-72 the Educa- 
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tion Department gave statistics of 612 unaided schools, attended by 
10,956 pupils; while in 1873-73 the unaided schools dealt with 
in the Department Report amounted to 889, attended by 18,580 
pupils. The grand total of Government and aided schools, together 
with unaided schools fiimishing returns to the Department, amounted 
on 31st March 1873 to 1343 schools, attended by 33,139 pupils; 
against 939, attended by 21,926 pupils, on the 31st March 1872. 
During the year 1872-73 no less than 88 village pitluHds were 
subsidized and brought under the grant-in-aid rules, in terms of 
Sir George Campbell's scheme for extending primary education. 
This increase in the number of schools was effected without in any 
appreciable degree increasing the cost of education to the State, 
the Government grant in 1872-73 being only;^46o5, as against 
^4328 in the previous year. The table on the next page exhibits 
the development of education in the different classes of schools 
during 1872-73. 

Postal Statistics. —Another important indication of the progress 
of the District consists in the increased use which the people have 
made of the Post Office of late years. Between 1861-63 and 1870- 
71, the number of letters received at the Bardwiin post office multi¬ 
plied itself by 140 per cent The number of letters received at the 
post office amounted to 116,985 in 1861-63, to 140,604 in 1865- 
66, and to 280,657 in 1870-71. Taking letters, newspapers, parcels, 
and books together, the number which was received at the Baldwin 
post office increased from 132,702 in 1860-61, to 157,663 in 1865- 
66, and to 301,390 m 1870-71; the total increase for the ten years 
being 128 per cent The number of letters despatched from the 
District post office has increased in like ratio, having risen from 
122,077 in 1861-62 to 173,155 in 1865-66; and the total number 
of letters, newspapers, parcels, and books, from 124,975 in 1861-62 
to 176,467 in 1865-66. I have not yet been able to obtain a return 
of the number of letters, etc. despatched in 1870-71, The postal 
money receipts have trebled, while the expenditure multiplied itself 
upwards of seven times within the ten years from 1861-63 to 1870- 
71. In the former year, the total postal receipts amounted to 
;:^io98, 7s. 76., and tlie expenditure to ;^642,13s. od. In 1865-66 
the postal receipts amounted to j^i458, 13s. iid., and the 
expenditure to ;i£’i358, 18s. od. In 1870-71 the postal revenue 
had increased to ;^3o68, 5s. 2d., exclusive of j£i26, 16s. lod., 

[Sentence continued on p. 168. 
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Sentma (ontinuedfrom p. i66.] 

receipts from sale of stamps for oflScial correspondence, which 
in previous years were included vnth the general receipts, making 
a total revenue from the Bardwdn post office of ;£^ 3 i 9 Si **• 
od.j the postal expenditure in the same year amounted to ;^4993* 
as. rod. Tlie following table, showing the number of letters, 
newspapers, etc. received at and despatched from the Bardwtin 
post office, together with the postal receipts and expenditure for 
the years 1861-62, 1865-66, and 1870-71, is compiled from a return 
furnished to me by the Director-General of Post Offices:— 


Postal Statistics of Bardwan District, for the Years 
1861-62, 1865-66, AND 1870-71. 



286 

i86s-«. 

1870- 7 '. 


Rec«tv«d. 

De¬ 

spatched. 

Receival. 

De- 

spacdved. 

Received. 

De. 

tpaldiwL 

Letters, .... 
Newspapers, . . 
Parcels, .... 
Books, .... 

116,98s 

11,410 

1,650 

2,663 

122,077 

1.304 

1.342 

252 

140,604 

* 4.377 

1,873 

809 

ii 

m 

280,657 

* 5.549 

2.587 

2,597 

MaUriaJs not 
raewtdfer 
this column. 

Total, . . 

132,708 



*76,467 

30 *. 39 o 


Sale of Postage 
Scamps, . . . 

;t 8 l 9 

12 0 

ir 97 S *6 S 

;f*806 

0 0* 

Cash Collections, 

278 IS 7 

482 17 6 

1262 

5 a 

Total Receipts, . 

1098 

7 7 

1458 13 II 

3068 

5 2 

Total Expenditure, 

642 13 0 

*359 *8 0 

4993 

2 10 


Political Divisions. —For administrative purposes, Bardwiln 
District is divided into the following six Subdivisions, viz. (i) Head¬ 
quarters Subdivision, and general supervision of the District; (2) 
Kitwd Subdivision; (3) Kilni Subdivision; (4) Bdd-bdd Subdivi¬ 
sion; (5) Rinlganj Subdivision; and (6) JaMn^bdd Subdivision. 
Riniganj Subdivision has from the first been under the revenue 
jurisdiction of Bardwdn, but prior to 1872 tlie criminal jurisdiction 
belonged to Binkurii and the civil jurisdiction to Birbhiim. In 

* Exclusive of leoeipts from sale of service stamps for official correspondence, 
which in 1870-71 amounted to,^126, 16s. lod. Service stamps were first intro¬ 
duced in 186& 
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1872 the criminal and civil jurisdiction was also attached to 
Bardwtb, and at the same time the greater part of the present 
Jahinibid Subdivision was transferred from Hilglf. The population 
statistics in the following paragraphs are taken from Statements 
I A and I B, Appendix to the Census Report of 1872. The ad¬ 
ministrative statistics are taken from the special report furnished to 
me by the Collector. 

(t) The Sadr or Headquarters Subdivision contained in 1872 
a total area of 841 square miles, with 1279 villages and townships 
and 113,629 houses. The total Subdivisional population is 496,966, 
viz. 246,127 males and 250,839 females. Of the population, 
387,783, or 78 'i per cent., are Hindus, the percentage of males in 
the Hindu population being 49‘3 per cent.; 108,746, or 21-9 per 
cent, are Muhammadans, the percentage of males in the Musalm^ 
population being 5o’S per cent; 230 are Christians, the percentage 
of males in the Christian population being 55’2 per cent; and 207 
belong to other religious denominations not separately classi6ed in 
the Census Report, the proportion of males in the ‘ other ’ popula¬ 
tion being 26*5 per cent Proportion of males of all religions in 
the total Subdivisional population, 49's per cent Average density 
of the population, 590 per square mile; average number of villages 
or townships per square mile, i'S2 ; average number of persons per 
village or township, 389; average number of houses per square mile, 
135 ; average number of persons per house, 4'4. The Subdivision 
comprises the six police circles if Muds) of Bardwiin, Khandghosh, 
Indis, Salimdbdd, Gangurii, and Sdhibganj. In 1870-71 it con¬ 
tained 6 magisterial and revenue courts, a regular police of 218, and 
a village watch or rural police of 3838 men. The separate cost of 
Subdivisional admmistration in 1870-71 is returned by the Collector 
at ^12,613, 18s. od. 

(2) KLalna Subdivision was first constituted in September 1861. 
In 1872 it contained a total area of 431 square miles, with 781 
villages and townships, and 69,962 houses. The total Subdivisional 
population is 286,338, viz. 137,421 males and 148,917 females; 
proportion of males in the total population, 48 per cent Of the 
population, 216,558, or 75'6 per cent., are Hindus, the proportion 
of males in the Hindu population being 477 per cent.; 68,415, or 
23’9 per cent, are Muhammadans, tlie proportion of males in the 
Musalmdn population being 48’9 per cent; 85 are Christians, the 
proportion of males in the Christian population being 60 per cent.; 
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and 1280, or "5 per cent, belong to other denominations not 
separately classified, the proportion of males in the ‘ other ’ popula¬ 
tion being 4S‘4 per cent Average density of the population, 664 
I>cr square rtiilc j average number of villages per square mile, i'8r; 
average number of persons per village, 367; average number of 
houses per square mile, 162 j average number of ixunates per house, 
4'r. The Subdivision comprises the three police circles (thdnds') of 
Kilnd, Bhiturid, and Mantrcswar. In 1870-71 it contained one 
court, with revenue, magisterial, and civil jurisdiction; a regular 
police force of ro6, and a rural or village police of 2260 men. 
I have no information as to the separate cost of Subdivisional 
administration. 

(3) Katwa Subdivision was first constituted in January 1847. 
1872 it contained a total area of 407 square miles, with 577 villages 
or townships, and 55,043 houses. The total Subdivisional population 
is 242,818, viz. 115,389 males and 127,429 females; proportion of 
males in the total population, 47’s per cent Of the population, 

• t96jSt9j or 8fo per cent, are Hmdus, the proportion of males in 
the Hindu population being 47*3 per cent; 46,207, or 18 per 
cent, are Muhammadans, the proportion of males in the Musalmdu 
population being 48-3 per cent.; 25 are Christians, the proportion 
of males being 40 per cent; and 67 are of other religious denomina¬ 
tions, the proportion of males being 5 2*2 per cent Average density 
of the population, 596 per square mile; average number of villages 
per square mile, 1*42 ; average number of inhabitants per village or 
township, 42 r ; average number of houses per square mile, 135 ; 
average number of inmates per house, 4*4. The Subdivision com¬ 
prises the three police circles ifkdnis) of Kitwd, Kitagrdm, and 
Mangalkot In 1870-71 it contained one court, with revenue, 
magisterial, and civil jurisdiction; a regular police force of 96, and a 
village police force of 2217 men. The separate cost of Subdivisional 
administration in i87o-7r is returned by the Collector at £,dTl^> 
14s. od. 

(4) Bud-bud Subdivision was first constituted in 1846. In 187 a 
it contained a total area of 532 square miles, with 749 villages or 
townships, and 55,248 houses. The total Subdivisional population 
is 286,131, viz. 140J446 males and 145,685 females; proportion of 
males in the total population, 49*1 per cent. Of the population, 
* 39 » 985 . or 83‘9 per cent., are Hindus, the proportion of males in the 
Hindu population being 48-9 per cent; 46,088, or i6-i per cent. 
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are Muhammadans, the proportion of males in the Musalmdn popu¬ 
lation being 5o'i ptcr cent; 2* are Christians, the proportion of 
males being 59-1 per cent.; and 36 belong to other religious de¬ 
nominations, the proportion of males being 33'3 per cent Average 
density of population, 538 ; average number of villages per square 
mile, i'4i; average number of persons per village or township, 382; 
average number of houses per square mile, 104; average number 
of inmates per house, 5’r. The Subdivision comprises the three 
police circles of Biid-biid, Ausgrtim, and Sonimukhl (recently trans¬ 
ferred from Binlcurd District). In 1870-71 it contained one court, 
with revenue, magisterial, and civfl jurisdiction j a r^ular police force 
of I2J, and a rural police of 2074 men. Excluding the cost of the 
police, for which I have no return, the separate cost of Subdivisional 
administration in r87o-7ris returned by the Collector at^^190, 2s. od. 

(5) Ranxganj Subdivision was first constituted in May 1847. 
Eormerly only the revenue jurisdiction of this Subdivision belonged 
to Baldwin District; but in 1872 the magisterial jurisdiction was 
transferred to it fiom Binkuri, and the civil jurisdiction from* 
Birbhdra. In 1872 the Subdivision contained a total area of 671 
square miles, with 678 villages or townships, and 48,069 houses. 
The total Subdivisional population is 245,017, viz. i2r,i45 males 
and 123,872 females; proportion of males in total Subdivisional 
population, 49-4 per cent. Of the population, 227,901, or 93 per 
cent, are Hindus, the proportion of males in the Hindu population 
being 49^2 percent; 12,131, or 5 per cent, are Muhammadans, 
the proportion of males in the total Musilman population being 
52'9 per cent; 528, or ‘a per cent, are Christians, the proportion of 
males in the Christian population being 57-6 per cent; and 4457, or 
I‘8 per cent, belong to other reh'gious denominations not separately 
classified,—^proportion of males in ‘other’ population, 507 per cent 
Average density of population, 36s’per square mile; average number 
of villages per square mile, I'oi; average number of inhabitants 
per village or township, 361; average number of houses per square 
mile, 72; average number of inmates per house, 5. The Sub¬ 
division comprises the three police circles {fAdnds) of Riniganj, 
Kiksd, and Nidmatpur. In 1870-71 it contained one court, a 
regular police force of 157, and a village police of 2524 men. The 
separate cost of Subdivisional administration in 1870-71 is returned 
by the Collector at ;^Si38, 14s. od. 

(6) Jahan.\bad Subdivision was originally constituted in June 
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1846, when it formed a part of HiSgU District. The greater part of 
the present Subdivision was transferred to Bardwdn in 1872. In 
that year the Subdivision contained a total area of 641 square miles, 
with 1127 villages or townships, and 93,465 houses. The total 
Subdivisional population is 477,475, viz. 235,290 males and 242,185 
females; proportion of males in total Subdivisional population, 49*3 
percent. Of the population, 410,617, or 86 per cent., are Hindus, 
the proportion of males in the Hindu population being 49^6 per 
cent; 66,437, or i3'9 per cent, are Muhammadans, the proportion 
of males in the Musalmdn population being 47 per cent; Christians, 
tdl ; 421, or "r per cent, belong to other religious denominations, 
the proportion of males in the ‘other’ population being 47'3 per 
cent Average density of population, 745 per square mile, this 
Subdivision being the most densely populated tract in the District; 
average number of villages per square mile, i'76; average number 
of persons per village or township, 424 ; average number of houses 
per square mile, 146; average number of persons per house, 5'i. 
The Subdivision comprises the foiu police circles {tMnds) of Jahdn- 
dbid, Goghit, Kotalpur, and Raini. In 1870-71 it contained one 
court, a regular police force of 162, and a village police force of 
2877 men. The separate cost of Subdivisional administration in 
1870-71 is returned at ;^24i8, los. od. 

Fiscal Divisions. —The following list of Fiscal Divisions, or 
fargands, is compiled partly from the Board of Revenue’s Pargand 
Statistics, and partly from a list furnished to me by the Collector. 
The lists differ as to the number of Fiscal Divisions; and many 
which are returned to me by the Collector are not mentioned in 
the Board of Revenue’s Statistics. The explanation probably is, 
that the parganis are of small size, and that the details of them are 
included in the Board of Revenue’s Statistics witli neighbouring 
and larger parganAs. I have made the list as complete as possible 
from the materials at my disposal, and have endeavoured to bring 
it into conformity with the many recent changes of transfer from 
Hdgli and Bdnkurd Districts. The figures arc taken from the 
Board of Revenue’s Statistics. Tliey should be looked upon with 
caution and as only approximating to correctness, but they are the 
best which I have been able to procure :— 

(r) Akbarshahi comprises an area of 190 acres, or ’29 square 
mile; it consists of a single estate, and pays an annual land 
revenue of £,%, 16s. od. 
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(2) Ambika: area, 26,416 acres, or 4r‘27 square miles; 75 
estates; land revenue, ^sr97, od. od. 

(3) Amirabad: area, 5944 acres, or 9‘28 square miles; 7 estates; 
land revenue, ;^8r3, los. od 

(4) Arsha : area, 30,493 acres, or 47’64 square miles; r8 estates; 
land revenue, ;^245o, rSs. od 

(5) Aurangabad (not mentioned in the Collector’s return): area, 
140 acres, or '22 square mile; a estates; land revenue, j£'io, i8s.od. 

(6) Azimnagar (not mentioned in the Collector's return): area, 
1 15 acres, or ’18 square mile; i estate; land revenue, ;^io, 4s. od. 

(7) Azmatshahi : area, 16,425 acres, or 2S'66 square miles; 480 
estates; land revenue, j£ssSS> 8s. od. 

(8) Bagha: area, 67,370 acres, or 10S26 square miles; 81 
estates; land revenue, ;£8g36, os. od. 

(9) Baira: area, 174,161 acres, or a'j2‘ia square miles; i estate; 
land revenue, ;^3S.S94, *s. od. 

(ro) Barbaksinh : area, 1103 acres, or i’72 square mile; 44 
estates; land revenue, ^^90, 2s. od. 

(r i) Bardwan : area, 638,777 acres, or 998‘09 square miles ; 379 
estates; land revenue, ;£^96,3iS, 12s. od 

(12) Bhatsala: area, 78 acres, or ’12 square mile; i estate; 
land revenue, ^^13, 12s. od. 

(13) Binodnaoar: area, 592 acres,or ’92 square mile; 8 estates; 
land revenue, ;£’343, i6s. od. 

(14) Bishndpur: not mentioned in the Board of Revenue’s 
Statistics, but returned as a separate par^nd by the Collector. 

(15) Champanagari ; area, 3653 acres, or 571 square miles; 
137 estates; land revenue, jCzii, i8s. od. 

(16) Chaumaha : area, 2616 acres, or 4’o8 square miles; 9 
estates; land revenue, ^£^56, 6s. od. 

(17) Chhutipur; area, 23,955 acres, or37'42 square miles; 87 
estates; land revenue, ^^3007, 4s. od 

(18) Dheya: area, 23,055 acres, or 3602 square miles; ii 
estates; land revenue, ;^39i3, 6s. od. 

(19) Faizullapur: area, 510 acres, or 79 square mile; 4 estates; 
land revenue, ^{^25, 16s. od. 

(20) Fathisinh: area, 500 acres, or 78 square mile; 2 estates; 
land revenue, jCaj, i6s. od 

(21) Gopbhum: area, 7408 acres, or 11'57 square miles; 112 
estates; land revenue, ^s^9t 12s. od. 
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(22) Havili: area, 346,482 acres, or S4i’37 square miles; 159 

estates; land revenue, iss. od. 

(23) Indrasi : area, 822 acres, or 1-28 square mile ; 40 estates; 
land revenue, j£sio, os. od. 

(24) Jahanabad: area, 137,123 acres, or 214*41 square miles; 
219 estates; land revenue, ^^809, i6s. od. 

(25) Jahangirabad : area, 27,747 acres, or 43*35 square miles; 
95 estates; land revenue, ^£^2421, 6s. od. 

(26) Khalor: area, 108,734 acres, or 169*89 square miles; x 
estate; land revenue, ;^i7,706, 12s. od. 

(27) Khandghosh: area, 1635 acres, or 2*55 square miles; 78 
estates; land revenue, ;^i47» 6s. od. 

(28) Khanpur: area, 2712 acres, or 4*23 square miles; i estate; 
land revenue, ;^i7S, 8s. od. 

(29) Kubajpor: area, 14,027 acres, or 21*91 square miles; 31 
estates; land revenue, .^£^1602, 14s. od. 

(30) Kutabpur: area, 616 acres, or *96 square mile; 2 estates; 
land revenue, jC^oi, 8s. od. 

(31) Mahanandi: area, 885 acres, or 1*38 square mile; 2 
estates; land revenue, j^ioa, los. od. 

(32) Mamdanipcr : area, 7745 acres, or 12*10 square miles; 56 
estates; land revenue, ^^407, os. od. 

(33) Mandalghat: area, 19,500 acres, or 30*46 square miles; 2 
estates; land revenue, ;^i6i7, os. od. 

(34) Manoharshahi .* area, 15,855 acres, or 24*77 square miles; 
424 estates; land revenue, ;^i947, los. od. 

(35) Mazkuri : not mentioned in the Board of Revenue’s Statis¬ 
tics, but returned as a separate pargattd by the Collector. 

(36) Muzapfarpor *. not mentioned in the Board of Revenue’s 
Statistics, but returned as a separate pargand by the Collector. 

(37) Muzaffarshahi : not mentioned in the Collector’s return, . 
but probably identical with the Muzaffarpur mentioned above; 
area, 15,599 acres, or 24*37 square miles; 240 estates; land 
revenue, ;^846, los. od. 

(38) Nalhi: area, 244,939 acres, or 38271 square miles; 173 
estates ; land revenue, ;^42,o56, os. od. 

(39) Palasi: area, 2391 acres, or 3*73 square miles; 4 estates; 
land revenue, ;^276, 18s. od. 

(40) Panduah: area, 140 aaes, or *21 square mile; i estate; 
land revenue, ;£i4, 6s. od. 
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(41) Patmahal: area, 104 acres, or ‘16 square mile; i estate; 
land revenue, os. od. 

(4a) Patuli-: area, 15,296 acres, or 23'go square miles; 8 
estates; land revenue, ^£2284, los. od. 

(43) Paunan : not mentioned in the Board of Revenue’s 
Statistics, but returned as a separate pargani by the Collector. 

(44) Raipto: area, 3728 acres, or S'82 square miles; 117 
estates; land revenue, ^^621, 10s. od, 

(45) Rajshahi : not mentioned in the Board of Revenue’s 
Statistics, but returned as a sopxta.to pargani by the Collector. 

(46) Ranihati : area, 9475 acres, or i4‘8o square miles; 
648 estates; land revenue, ;£'3747, 6s. od. 

(47) Ro KANPUR; area, 4364 acres, or 6'8i square miles; 15 
estates; land revenue, j^s6o, 6s. od. 

(48) Saharshahi: area, 22,720 acres, or 35'49 square miles; 
76 estates; land revenue, ^720, 14s. od. 

(49) Satsikka : area, 59,302 acres, or 92‘65 square miles; 
152 estates ; land revenue, ^^6325, 2s. od. 

{50) Sklkrgaon: not mentioned in the Board of Revenue’s 
Statistics, but returned as a separate pargand by the Collector. 

(51) Sknpahari : area, 246 acres, or ’38 square mile; 78 
estates; land revenue, ^£^86, 16s. od. 

(52) Shergarh : area, 95,010 acres, or I48‘44 square miles; 
552 estates; land revenue, £^72, r4s. od. 

(53) Shakabad : area, 65,907 acres, or 102*97 square miles; 
195 estates; land revenue, jQgiiA, 4s. od. 

(54) Shahsilampur : area, 1957 acres, or 3*05 square miles; 
3 estates; land revenue, £^76, os. od. 

(55) Shahzadpur: not mentioned in the Board of Revenue’s 
Statistics, but returned as a separate pargand in the Collector’s report 

(56) Silampur: area, 5730 acres, or 8*95 square miles; 126 
estates; land revenue, ^^284, 2s. od. 

(57) Salaimanshahi : not mentioned in the Board of Re¬ 
venue’s Statistics, but returned as a separate pargand in the 
Collector’s report 

(58) Tarajopinjra : area, 606 acres, or *94 square mile; 
3 estates; land revenue, ;^22, os. od. 

(59) Ukhra; formerly a very small pargand, but now washed 
away by the Bhigirathi river. 

The foregoing fifty-nine Fiscal Divisions, according to the 
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statistics furnished by the Board of Revenue, contain a total area 
of 3,235,407 acres, or 349 2'83 square miles, comprising 4962 
estates, paying a total land revenue of ;^3o5,o40, os. od. Al¬ 
though I have endeavoured to make the list as complete as 
possible, by adding recently transferred pargands, these totals do 
not agree with those obtained from other and more trustw'orthy 
sources. There are considerable discrepancies between the areas 
of the several patgands enumerated above, and their ascertained 
area as at the time of the survey of the District, undertaken in 
1855-57. The explanation with regard to many of them is, that 
the Survey authorities divided the District into 21 large pargands, 
while in the Board of Revenue's list many of the smaller Fiscal 
Divisions are entered separately, which at the time of the survey 
were included within the area of the larger pargand within which 
they were situated. The Survey officers returned the area of the 
2r pargands in 1855-57 as follows;—(i) Ambik^ Rdipur, area 
30,059 acres, or 46*97 square ihiles; (2) Azmatshdlif, rap,224 
acres, or 301*91 square miles; (3) B^ghi, 38,630 acres, or 60*36 
square miles; (4) Bardwdn, 118,349 acres, or 184*76 square miles; 
(5) Champinagari, 41,983 acres, or 65*60 square miles; (6) Chhuti- 
pur, 46,798 acres, or 73*12 square miles; (7) Dheyd, 92,204 acres, 
or 144*07 square miles; (8) Gopbhiim, 116,441 acres, or 181*94 
square miles; (9) Hdvill, 72,232 acres, or 112*86 square miles; 
(10) Indrinf, 41,575 acres, or 64*96 square miles; (11) Jahin- 
girdbsld, 66,539 acres, or 103*97 square miles; {12) Khandghosh, 
78,802 acres, or 128*13 square miles; (13) Manoharshdhi, 125,254 
acres, or 195*71 square miles; (14) Nalhl, 23,115 acres, or 36*12 
square miles; (15) Rdnlhiti, 87,221 acres, or 136*23 square miles; 
(r6) Samarsliihi, 79,574acres,or 124*34square miles; (i7)S^tsikkd, 
59,281 acres, or 92*63 square miles; (18) Senpahirf, 48,269 acres, 
or 75*4* square miles; (19) Shdhibdd, 109,217 acres, or 170*65 
square miles; (20) Shergarh, 217,577 acres, or 339*96 square 
miles; and (21) Silampur, 59,478 acres, or 92*94 square miles. 
Add to this the river circuits, comprising an area of 41,568 acres, 
or 64*95 square miles, and the result gives a total area for the 21 
pargands comprising the District in 1855-57, of 1,723,290 acres, or 
2692*64 square miles. The present area of the District, as ascer¬ 
tained at the time of the Census of 1872, is 3523 square miles, 
comprising 4946 estates; the current demand of Government land 
revenue in the same year being ;£^305,98o. 
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Medicai. Topcxjraphy. —^The climate of Bardwin may be 
divided into three seasons,—the cold season, ranging from about 
the middle of October to the middle of February; the hot season, 
ranging from about the middle of February to the middle of Jime; 
and the rainy season, from about the middle of June to the middle 
of October. The Civil Surgeon reports the average annual tem¬ 
perature to be 81“. The average annual rainfall is 60'31 inches. 
In 1872 the following were the maximum, minimum, and mean 
monthly temperatures at Bardw 4 n Civil Station, as returned by the 
Civil Surgeon:—January, maximum, 84*; minimum, 54°; mean, 
69 's“; range of thermometer, 30®. February, max., 90°; min., 57®; 
mean, 727®; range, 33°. March, max., 100“; min., 70°; mean, 84°; 
range, 30®. April, max., 102*; min., 75°; mean, 88’5®; range, 27®. 
May, max., 100®; min., 78®; mean, 89'S®; range, 22®. June, max., 
99®; min., 8o®j mean, 86®; range, 19®. July, max., 89®; min., 80®; 
mean, 83®; range, 9*. August, max., 90*; min., 80*; mean, 84“; 
range, ro“. September, max., 90"; min., 80*; mean, 84'; range, 10®. 
October, max., 93*; min., 73"; mean, 82 7’; range, 20°. November, 
max., 86’; min., 63*; mean, 76-5*; range, 23*. December, max., 
80°; min. 52*; mean, 66'5°; range, 28’. Maximum temperature for 
the year, 102*; min., 52*; mean, 8o'6®. The monthly rainfall for 
1872 is returned by the Meteorological Department as follows:— 
January, nil; February, o’6o inch; March, nil; April, 2‘02 inches; 
May, 2-51 inches; June, 7'27 inches; July, 6‘66 inches; August, 
8'33 inches; September, S‘52 inches; October, 9’44 inches; 
November, nil; December, o’i2 inch. Total for the year, 42-47 
inches. The average rainfall for the twelve previous years was 
60-31 inches, so that the rain&U of 1872 was below the average by 
r7-84 inches. In the previous year, 1871, the rainfall was excep¬ 
tionally heavy, being 67-X3 inches at Bardwdn, 69-72 inches at 
Katwi, 64-16 inches at Kilni, and 65-20 inches at Bddbdd, or 
considerably above the average of previous years. The only place 
where the returns were below the average was at Rinfganj, where 
the rainfall was only 52-12 inches. 

Endemic Fever. —^The fever which lias prevailed in Bardwdn and 
Hdglf Districts since i866, and which in 1873 was continuing its 
ravages, is no new disease. It is reported to have first broken out as 
an epidemic at the village of Muhammadpur, in Jessor District, about 
1824, since which date it has extended itself westward and nortliwards 
through Nadiyi and the 24 Parganis. In 1861 it crossed the HdgU 
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river into HdgU District; and in 1863 it first showed itself in the 
Kilnd Subdivision, in the south-east of Bardwdn, where it caused 
much mortality during that and the succeeding year. The year 1865 
was a comparatively healthy one, but the fever reappeared at Kilnd 
in the autumn of 1866, whence it spread in a westerly direction. 
It was next heard of at Memdri, on tlie East Indian Railway; and 
by the end of 1867 it had spread over the whole tract of country on 
both sides of the railway embankment. Since then it has taken a 
north-westerly direction, and in 1869 attocked the town of Bard- 
win itself and the neighbouring villages, from which it radiated in all 
directions. In 1868 the nearest approach of the fever to Baldwin 
to\vn was at Gangpur, three miles beyond tlie extreme municipal 
limits. Many different causes have been assigned for the outbreak. 
By some it is supposed to result from the interference of the natural 
drainage of tlte country by river and railway embankments, by 
changes in the course of the large rivers, and by the silting and 
drying up of the channels of the smaller streams. The fever has, 
however, appeared far away from the influence of these obstacles, 
and even in those parts of the country where there are no embank¬ 
ments. Others look upon the drinking water as the cause of tire 
disease; but the character of the water is the same, to all appear¬ 
ance, throughout the District, and yet many villages have entirely 
escaped the outbreak. The various alleged causes of the fever are 
more fully described in my Statistical Account of Hiiglf District. 
Several reports on tjic drainage of the fever-stricken parts of the 
District are under the consideration of Government; and a com¬ 
prehensive survey of the country, with a view to lay down a com¬ 
plete system of drainage, has been undertaken by tlie Irrigation 
Department. 

Dr. French, the Civil Surgeon of the District, in liis Report on the 
Bardwdn Fever for 187a, makes the following general remarks on 
the nature and progress of the disease:—‘ The Bardwdn fever, or, as 
it may be now more properly called, the Bengal endemic fever, is 
said by Dr. Elliot, who had great experience of it, to be an “ exag¬ 
gerated and congestive form of malarious fever, most frequently of 
the intermittent type, generally assuming the most intense and 
asthenic character in localities where the recognised predisposing 
causes of the disease preponderate most.” Again, in his Report he 
states that—“ Ax)art from those conditions, however, I am disposed 
to believe that some other influence is at work, the operation of 
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which is not fully understood; for while changes are constantly 
occurring with reference to the state of the soil, season, and wuter 
supply, there must also be a tendency to change in the condition of 
the people.” There is one thing certain about the fever,—-it pro¬ 
gressed steadily, although in some years slowly j it has come from 
east and south-east regularly to west and north-west; it has followed 
like a rolling wave the chief roads or means of intercommunication; 
and it is steadily going on to tlie west and north-west. It Iras now 
left the eastern portion of the Bardwdn District, and has entered 
Bfrbhilm; westward it has gone to Binkurtl, and south-west to 
Midnapur. It slumbers or smoulders for one, two, or three years, 
and then breaks out afresh. The season of outbreak is always 
during or towards the close of the rains. It is very violent when it 
breaks out in a village, and the mortality is very great It appears 
to me to be identical with the epidemic fever in the Mauritius of 
1866-67, wliich was said to be non-contagious, but fearfully fatal. 
There the disease prevailed in the low-lying, undrained, marshy land 
on the leeward side of the island, near the sea, which was more 
densely populated than the parts on the windward side. 

‘ In Bardwdn the disease has progressed chiefly along the Ddmo- 
dar river, from which it passes inwards in different directions. An 
overcrowded, low-lying, badly-drained, filthy rillage was sure to be 
attacked, and to suffer severely; whereas the villages that were 
situated on higher ground, with natural drainage, scanty population, 
good or fair water supply, and better ventilation, either escaped or 
suffered less severely. Villages answering to this description are 
Mdnkur, Sdhaspur, Sankcd, and Chhota Faldsan, which have never 
been inundated, and have never as yet suffered from the endemic 
fever. They are, however, liable to be attacked, as we saw in the 
case of Garh village, which possesses like advantages, and which 
escaped the fever until August r872, although many months pre¬ 
vious to that date the surrounding villages were suffering severely. 
We have seen the Bardwdn fever attacking rich and poor, although 
the former recovered more quickly than the latter. It is certainly 
not relapsing or enteric fever, but it is something more than malari¬ 
ous fever. It may be called malignant malarious fever, which, when 
once in full operation in an unhealthy locality, appears to have the 
power of communicating itself to surrounding villages, and to travel 
along the chief lines of traffic. The “malarial collapse” of the 
Mauritius fever is the fatal form of the Bardwdn fever. There also 
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the “ severe continued malarial fever,” with its sudden attack, was 
also seen,—“ no intermission or remission, early delirium, tongue 
becoming very rapidly furred and dry, and feebleness of pulse 
commencing soon, vomiting very generally present; this condition, 
if not at once relieved by large doses of quinine, passes into a state 
of coma, with dilated pupils, etc., and then death.” Associated with 
these types of fever, there were the “ intermittent malarial fever ” and 
the “remittent malarial fever.” There, as in Bardwdn, relapses were 
very common. “ It would be seen that any conditions which for the 
time lower the system, or reduce, so to say, its vital power, have a 
tendency to bring on a relapse of fever.” Head and liver complica¬ 
tions were also frequently met with. In the Mauritius, as in Bard¬ 
wdn, quinine was found to be the only remedy which did any good.’ 
With regard to causation, Dr. French is of opinion tlrat the fever 
is due to over-population, overcrowding, diminished food supply, 
defective sanitary arrat^ements, and the siltmg up of rivers and 
water-courses. 

Between July 1871 and the end of 1872 the disease prevailed 
with unusual virulence. In July 1871 four special fever dispensaries 
were at once established in the town, and five others in the rural 
parts of the District, where the most miserable objects were to be 
seen attending for medicines and food. At the end of 1871 
there were three ‘fever circles’ of medical superintendence, viz. 
Bardwdn, Raind, and Mangalkot, in which there were twenty-five 
dispensaries at work. A list of these dispensaries, together with 
eighty others subsequently opened in 1872, will be found a few 
pages further on. A depot was also established in 1871 in Bardwdn 
town for medical stores, and a Sub-Assistant Surgeon specially ap¬ 
pointed to its charge, to provide tliat a sufficient supply of medicines 
should be always at hand, and that the requisitions of the dispen¬ 
saries should be speedily met In order to supplement medical 
aid by good and wholesome diet, food was distributed; and three of 
these food depots, at which blankets were also distributed as relief, 
were in operation on the 31st December 1871. At the end of the 
year, the whole of the population of South Bardwdn were reported 
to be prostrated with fever or its sequelae. The disease was raging 
in Raini and Elhandghosh to the south, Mangalkot and Kitwi to 
the north and east, and in Ausgrdm and Bdd-biid to the north and 
west It was reported that three hundred villages required relief. 

This was the state of affairs at the end of 1871; and Dr. French, 
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in his Special RejMjrt on the outbreak, describes the prevalence of 
sickness, mortality, and the remedial measures adopted during rSya 
as follows:— 

‘Sickness. —In the report of the rotlr January 1872, it is stated 
that the fever had abated in the town and District. There were 
about three hundred per day attending at Kinchannagar, and b 
the jail the prisoners suffered a good deal. Here the fever com¬ 
menced b August rSyr, and steadily progressed. In January 1872 
one-fourth of the whole jail population were weak or convalescent. 
Fever continued to rage in DAbhit, Paltii, and Rdjur. In the 
report of the i8th January, it was stated that new cases of fever 
were rare in town or District. In Aklokl there were six hundred 
daily attending the dispensary. On the 8th February the fever 
throughout tlie District was reported “to be b abeyance.” On the 
i8th February we find a record of muclr fever at JubW. On the 
I rth March there was an improvement in the Mangalkot circle, but 
there was considerable sickness in Karshindrf, Gaitanpur, Digal- 
grim, Gopilbiri, Boyar, Jubl^ Songsar, Bdmni£, and Khandghosh. 
On the 30th March it was reported that Raini was comparatively 
free from fever, but it was still prevailing in other places. 

‘ On the 16th April fever was reported to have increased in the 
greater part of the District, and b the town. It was attributed to exces¬ 
sive heat alternating with a few days of cloudy and cool weather,—that 
is, sudden changes of temperature. On the 29th April it was reported 
that new fever was occurring in several parts of the Mangalkot circle. 
On the 9th May it was reported that there was great sickness at 
Kirod, in the Mangalkot circle. On the 20lh May it was reported 
tliat there was a great deal of fever in the Jahdndbid circle, but the 
greater number of patients were coming from HiigU District On 
the 31st May it was reported that some villages between Karmun 
and Pdmid, which had suffered much in past years, and b which 
one-tliird of the population had died, were again in a bad state. 

‘ On 18th June it was reported that the fever was again in abey¬ 
ance. On 26th June it was reported that there were many fresh 
cases at Shor, Mdhitd, Ausgrdm, Aror, and a great amount of sick¬ 
ness at Pallid and Bdmundrd. On i8tli July, that it had begun to 
decrease at Ausgidm, but fresh cases appeared at Bdghor. Up to this, 
the villages of Beldm, Aldth, and Garh escaped the endemic fever, 
although the adjoinmg villages suffered severely. Sickness was decreas¬ 
ing at Mahdchandd, but new cases were met with at Gabhi. On 
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loth July it was reported that the sickness in the JahindMd circle 
was decreasing, and also in the Mangalkot circle, except at Dina- 
ndthpur and Bhurhi On 24th July fever had increased at Ichldbdzdr, 
Bilddngd, Barsul, and Jagathbder: this was attributed to recent 
rainfall It was reported to be better in Jahdndbdd. It appeared 
tliat the villages low down near the line of inundation suffered more 
than those situated higher up on the opposite bank of the Dhalkisor 
river. At this time the Inspecting Medical Officer, while on his 
w’ay to Kendur, was attacked with fever. In other parts of the 
District it was reported that the general health of the population 
was satis&ctory. There were two fatal cases of “ black fever ” at 
Kitwd. It appears that “black fever” was malignant dengue. 
On 9th August it was reported that there was an increase of fever 
at Jagatbier, Kunnun, and Jimtdrd. Bhurhi, which was free from 
it in 1871 and previous years, was also attacked. 

‘ Tliere were fresh cases at Shondd, and many cases at Kdnchan- 
nagar. There was also an increase of sickness observed in 
the jail and among the police force. At Bilkf, Garh, and Mdnkur, 
it was reported that the health of the people was satisfactory. 
Balin was also reported to be healthy. On 23d August it was 
reported that many new cases were occurring at Mahdchandi. 
Tikerhit, and bad remittent fever at Jdmtdrd and in the town of 
Bardwdn. On 9th September it was reported that there was still an 
increase in parts of the Bardwdn circle, and at Jdmtdrd and Bhurhi; 
Naugarh was attacked for the first time. There was a good deal of 
sickness at Adrd, while Maird and Umarpur in its vicinity were 
comparatively free. The endemic fever was increasing in the north 
and west, and in the Mangalkot circle generally At Baldn and 
Jaugidm fatal cases of malignant dengue (“black fever”) were again 
reported. It was also reported that since end of August there was 
an increase in the Bdd-biid circle. On 23d September it was re¬ 
ported that the fever had decreased in the Bdd-bdd circle, but was 
very prevalent at Biritikarf, near Kdtrdpotd, and in the station. 
Some villages suffered severely. There w'as no increase in the 
Jahdndbdd circle. It was said that generally throughout the town 
and District the health of the people was much better than it was 
in the corresponding period of Ac previous year. On 12th October 
it was reported that Aere was an increase of sickness at Jaugrdm 
and Kunnun, and Aat there was a very severe outbreak at 
Tdrkeswar, in the Hdgll District, 10 or 12 miles from Jaradipur. 
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In the vicinity of Jaogrim a few fatal cases of malignant dengue 
(“black fever") were ^so rep>orted There was considerable sick¬ 
ness at Garh, in villages near Bhurhl, and at Salilpur also, in that 
part of the Binkurd District which had been lately transferred to 
Bardwin. 

‘ There were also a great many cases of fever in the town of Bard- 
w 4 n. Throughout the District generally, the endemic fever was 
said to be on the decline. In the Biid-bdd circle it was said to be 
in abeyance. Relapses were very common in the Mangalkot dreie. 
On 2ist October it was reported that there had been great sickness 
and mortality in Kimirpukur in September. In October there was 
considerable sickness at Shor, Bardwdn town, Barsul, Ichlibdzdr, 
Kurmun, Bighdr, Mahichandi, and Kdnchannagar. In this month 
it reappeared in Kdlikipur, about eight miles south of Kitwd, where 
it had raged in 1871. There were not many new cases in the north 
of the District, and in tlic Jahindbdd circle there was no perceptible 
increase. 

‘ On 8th November it was reported tliat there was a very heavy 
rainfall from 23d to 26th October, and that sickness had increased 
in all the circles, but particularly at Barsul, Jamdlpur, Kurmun, Indas, 
N0I4, and Kdnchannagar. There were numbers of new cases ot 
remittent fever, many of them complicated with head affections. 
The general health of the people was on the decline. On 20th 
November it was reported that there was great sickness about 
Hdjfpur and Kimdrpukur. In Gaurldtf there was scarcely a single 
family that had not one or more of its members down with fever. 
In the Bardwdn circle there was an increase in the number of cases 
of fever, spleen, and chest affections. There was a general increase 
in the Bdd-biid circle, particularly at Kinchannagar, Tikerhdt, Kdtrd- 
poti, Debibarpur, Jubl^, and Gaitanpur. In the Mangalkot circle 
there was an increase in Mdhiti, Ausgrim, Chinak, Mangalkot, 
Paltid, and Aror. From 14th October to 7th November there was 
an increase of 2455 in the daily average sick attending the dis¬ 
pensaries. The virulence of the fever and the number of cases 
decreased at Koyar, Kendur, Digalgrim, Aklokf, and villages round 
Bill. The daily average sick attending tire dispensaries in the 
District for the week ending 14th November was 8611. On 8th 
December it was reported that the sickness was decreasing, both as 
regards the number of cases and the severity of the type. There was 
very little new fever, but relapses were very common. The Jahtini- 
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bid circle was very unhealthy. In the first week of December there 
was a slight increase of sickness atSongshar, Tikerhit, Khandghosh, 
and Tdsull. On 23d December it was reported that there was a 
marked improvement in the health of the people at many places. 
Many cases of dysentery, chronic fever, spleen, anasarca, and 
cancrum oris were now to be met with. At the close of the year 
the fever and general sickness were decreasing, but still there was 
lamentable suffering all over the District, but particularly in the 
south, or Jahdndbdd circle, to the north and north-west, and round 
Bardwdn. For the week ending the 31st December 1872, tlie daily 
average number of sick attending the dispensaries had gone down 
to 7r42. 

‘It thus appears that the endemic fever from 1871 continued to 
rage all over the south and w’estem portions of the District with 
great severity. Except at Kdlikipur, near Kdtwd, the eastern por¬ 
tion of the District, as Kilni, PiSrbosthali, Kdtwd, Mamdri, etc, 
places which were nearly depopulated in previous years, was com¬ 
paratively free from fever. The progress of the fever is steadily 
westward or north-west The newly attacked portions of the 
Districts of Hdgll and Bdnkurd were very bad indeed at the close 
of the rains, and from that time till the end of December. 

‘In the hot season of 1872 the fever was worse than in that of 
the previous years; but the fever of the rains and cold weather of 
1872 was milder, and did not rage to such an extent as in the 
conesponding period of 1871. The following statement shows the 
number of patients treated in each month of r872 in the endemic 
dispensaries in Bardwdn District In January, 48,877 persons 
were treated; Februaiy, 70,877; March, 108,661; April, 114,042; 
May, nr,996; June, ror,7i7; July, 95,079; August, 111,908; 
September, 104,904; October, 120,039; November, 150,582; and 
December, 136,954. Grand total, 1,275,636. The.se figures show 
that an enormous amount of work was done, and that there was 
great sickness during the year. The months, however, cannot be 
compared with one another. Thus we cannot assume that Decem¬ 
ber was nearly tltree times more unhealthy than January, as the 
figures would lead us to suppose, the great difference being due 
to the inacased number of dispensaries. At the close of the year 
1871 there were only 25 endemic dispensaries working, while on 
the 31st December 1872 there were 56 dispensaries open every 
day’ 
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Mortality from the Fever, —No accurate statistics exist show¬ 
ing the mortality caused by the fever. I have received a statement 
showing the number of patients treated, numbers cured or relieved, 
died, etc., but I do not reproduce it here, as the Civil Surgeon 
reports that, with the exception of the column showing the total 
number of patients treated (viz. i,275,636X all the other figures ‘are 
totally false and erroneous.' The police returns for 1872 show 
22,947 deaths from fever, and 27,488 from all diseases, or a total 
death-rate of i3‘4i per 1000, which the Civil Surgeon reports is 
very much below the mark. Dr. French’s Report continues:—‘ Many 
deaths occurred which have never been registered. We have no 
means of finding out what the real mortality was, and we shall never 
know it It has been estimated at about one-third of the total popu¬ 
lation, which in my opinion is very near the truth. In 1869 the total 
population of the town of Bardwin was 46,121. In 1872 the Census 
gave a population of 32,687, which shows a decrease in three years 
of 13,000 persons, or, taking births into consideration, about 15,000. 
In Nold it is said half of the population died. In Sondmukhi a , 
third of the population died. It is said that 300 people died in 
Jubld village in 1872. Sub-Assistant Surgeon Dinabandhu Datta 
supplies the following information in one of his fortnightly reports, 
showing the excessive overcrowding that existed and the mortality 
which has occurred:—In the house of Rdm Karmakdr, in village 
Nold, 13 individuals lived in two rooms, each 13-5 by 7’5 feet 
Out of these 13, 7 died in three years. In the house of Dhan- 
krishna, 16 individuals lived in four rooms, each 12 by 7'5 feet, so 
that tlie superficial space allotted to each person was on an average 
2 2‘5 feet Out of these 16 individuals, ii died. In the house of 
Hdrddhan Mdji, 7 individuals lived in one room 16’5 by 7'5. 
Only one of this family now survives. In the house of Parin, 
village Kamilpur, near Gaitanpur, 7 persons lived in two rooms, 
one 6 by 6 and the other 12 by 7'5 feet, so that each had 
on an average 18 superficial feet Four of them died. In the 
house of Mahividi Ghosh, same village, 7 persons lived in two 
rooms, each 12 by 7-5 feet, so that they each had 257 feet of 
superficial space. Five of them died. In the house of Janirdan, 
at Debfbarpur, there were 20 persons alive before the fever appeared 
in the village. They lived in three rooms, each 12 by 7-5 feet, and 
each had on an average 13*5 feet of superficial space. Out of these, 
17 died, which is a raortalitj' of 85 per cent In the house of a 
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sweetmeat seller in village Songshar, 8 persons lived in three rooms, 
one 10-5 by 7*5, a second 7-5 by i3'S, and a third 12 by 7'S feet; 
the superficial space allotted to each was 33" 75 feet. All have 
died. Before the fever broke out, there were 23 persons in the 
house of one Nizimat Mallik ; the superficial space allotted to each 
was on an average 22-5 feet; 15 of these 23 persons died, which 
is a mortality at the rate of 65‘26 per cent These facts show what 
the mortality was in fever-stricken villages, and also the great over¬ 
crowding that existed previous to the outbreak- 
‘ Although the police return does not give the real total of deaths, 
yet it is useful for comparison of months and seasons. We see 
from it that most deaths from fever occurred in November, and 
fewest in May. The following are the months in order of their 
unhealthiness as regards fever:—November, December, October, 
September, January, August, March, April, July, June, and May.’ 


Statement of Monthly Deaths from Fever and other 
Diseases in Bardwan District in 1872 (returned by the 
Police). 



Duatks rxoM 

Mokths. 

Fever. 

' 

Bowel 

Comptftintt 

Cbolenu 

tSaoll-pox. 

OUier 

Diseases, 

Totau 

January, 

2,226 

15a 


5 

60 

2,576 

February, . 

1,268 


2 

4' 

',458 

',850 

1,629 

March, 

i.SSa 

108 

108 


75 

April, . 

1.340 

644 

64 



73 

Mny, . 

P 

'OS 


15 

909 

June, . 

Hi 

04 

2'S 

3 

990 

July. . 

110 

*30 



'.*45 

August, 

1,684 

'73 


'35 

2 p 2 II 

September, . 

2,649 

214 

288 

I 

Z 02 

3.*54 

October, 

*.934 

162 

106 


97 

3.301 

3 ,~* 

November, . 

3.604 

98 

57 


'03 

December, . 

3.539 

202 

398 


63 

4. *03 

Total, . 

**,947 

1.483 

2,018 

44 

996 

*7.488 


I have also received a return of fifty villages in Kiln£ Subdivision, 
which contained an estimated population of 67,439 before the out¬ 
break, and in which no less than 27,810 persons, or 4r’2 per cent of 
the total population, are estimated to have died between the time of 
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the outbreak and 1870-71. Similarly, in seventeen villages of Kifwd 
Subdivision, containing an estimated population of 14,983 before 
the appearance of the disease, no less than 6343, or 41-7 per cent, 
of the population, are reported to have died of fever between the 
period of the outbreak and 1870-71. Moreover, since that year the 
epidemic has continued prevalent, and, as before stated, from July 
1871 to the end of 1873 it raged with increased violence. 

Remedial Measures were adopted on a large scale by Govern¬ 
ment, and no expense was spared in order to check the ravages of 
the disease as far as possible. Dr. French, in his Report above 
quoted, treats of these remedial measures under the two heads of 
medical and food relief Under the former head he gives a list of 
dispensaries, which I reproduce on the following pages, showing the 
name of each dispensary, with the date on which it was opened and 
closed. It will be seen from it that 80 new dispensaries were opened 
during 1873. On 31st December 1871 there were 35 dispensaries 
at work, so that at different times during the year 105 villages had 
dispensaries located in them. The highest number open at one 
time was 56, in December 1873. When sickness abated in one 
place, the dispensary was removed to another where it was more 
urgently required. The following is the table:— 


Statement of Dispensaries in Bardwan District on 31ST 
December 1871, and those opened in 1873, with Dates 
OF Opening and Closing of each. 


No. 

Dispeowics. 

Wb«n 

OpeoetL 

Whao Closed. 

' Rcmarlcs. 


Dispensaries on the 31ST December 1871. 

I 

AlUokl, . 

Aug. 8, 1871 



2 

Bdldan^ 

Tikerhu,. 




3 




4 

Kinchannagar, 

Sep. 19, 1S71 

Aug. 3,1872 
Dec. 10,1872 


5 

Saiiitiker, 

Nov. 3, 1871 


6 

Mihiti, . 

»» 3> >» 


1 

Chinak, . 

» 9* »• 



AusgWun, 

>t ir 



9 

MaM(^an<lA, . . 




10 

Katiipofa, . 

Miral, . 

9 f 24* »» 

May 3, 1872 


II 

Dec. 9, 1871 


X2 

Aror, 


July I, 1872 


13 

Mangalkot (l). 

IF * 3 » »» 


14 

Digojgrani, 

ft 1* 
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No. 

DUpcttsariet. 

When 

OpMcd. 

When Closed. 

Remarkt. 

1 j 

Gotin, 


Dec. IS, 1871 



xS 

Kitndbil (Srirdmpur), 

>» >> 

Feb. 21, 187s 


17 

Diiirdn, • 

• 


» 20, „ 


18 

Totsiiam or Srf Krish- 


May 30, 187a 



nftpiir, . 


»» ^ 9 > >> 


»9 

D^in-h&t,. 


>1 ^ >• 

It 20 , ,, 


20 

Khanctghosh, . 


>1 »» 

Dec. I, 1872 


21 

Gflisht, . 


» 24, „ 



22 

Mangidkoc (3), 


n ^Si n 

Jan. 13,1872 


23 

Kuimiui,. 


»i •» 

Tune 19, 1872 


*4 

Palasaii, . 


II ^8, II 


25 

Roini, 


11 3^1 If 





Dispensaries opened in 1S72. 

I 

Atkore, . 


Jan. 9, 1872 

Feb. 14,1872 

Removed to Ndrchd. 

2 

Bomunia, 


•> 9 i » 

Tune I '), 1872 

Removed to Nnndd. 

3 

4 

TnbliE, . 
iCarshind^, . 


II * 0 | II 

Dec. 5, 1873 

Removed to Indds. 

I 

Jdmtaii, . 


II ^^1 II 


6 

Gailanpur, 

. 

II *^l II 

■May 31 , 1872 


\ 

ICiroa, . 

P 4 nir^ . 


II ^ 3 j II 


9 

Karutii, . 

Banmidr (Hijalnd), 



Apr. 26, 1872 


10 




IX 

Bolpur Belsar, . 


II II 

July 24,1872 

Removed to Dcblbar- 

12 

Paltid, 



Feb. 29, 1872 

Removed to Bhalki. 

13 

Ndndanpur, 


» ‘8. 

II 26, „ 


14 

IcUibdzar, 





»5 

Kdachannognr (New), 

II ^ 9 i 11 

June 3, 1872 


xo 

Mirpur. . • 






Sankirl, . 



Feb. 17,1872 

Removed to Songshar. 

18 

Gopilbird, 



Oct. 8, 1872 

19 

Kendur, . 


i> 22, „ 

Feb. 3, 1872 

Removed to Tdtdipur. 

20 

KitiJgiclibt, . 


; 26, „ 

II ^Si II 

Removed to Amii. 

21 

Koyar, , 


>■ 29, „ 



22 

Jagiubder, 


II 30 » If 

Sep. 3, 1872 


23 

Jaugidm, . » 


II 3 ®i II 

Feb, 3, 1S72 



24 

Ti^pur, 


June S, 1872 

Removed to Kendur 



(re-opened). 


Amia, 



Apr. 9, 1872 

Removed to Pditi. 

20^ 

Ndrchj, . 


» 1S> » 

II 3 * *1 


n 

BaJarampur, 


II II 

11 *2, ,, 

Removed to Sddipur. 

38 

Anil, 




29 

Kaichar, . 



func 10, 1S72 

Removed to Bhedid. 

30 

Soneibar, 




3 » 

Bijur, . 



Apr. 8, 1872 

Removed to Adra. 

32 

Atpdrd, . 


»1 ^1 11 

.. 1*1 » 

Removed to Jbargdon. 

33 

Tabai, 


Mar. I, 1873 


34 

Kuchut, . 



^ay 28, 1872 

Removed to Goblndpur 
Removed to Bhurht. 

3 S 

Bhalki, . 



Tulv 2. 1872 

Jlj 

Bdd-bdd,. 


II *1 II 

>1 **l II 
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No. 

Dispeimnes. 

Wlieo 

Op«ned. 

When Oosed. 

Reourks. 

11 

: 


Apr. 5, 1872 

Nov. 5,1872 

Removed to Noli. 

39 

Borsul, . 





40 

Sond6, 



Nov. 25,1872 

Removed to TasulL 

4 » 

'S&dipur, . 


.. 13. M 


4a 

Jaugram, . 


)* ^ 3 * 91 

June I, 1872 


43 

Asansol, . 


*> ^ 3 i >s 

Aug. 31, 1872 


44 

45 

. 

Paiti, 

• 

19 ^ 3 * 99 



Gohomim, 
Urgriun, . 


It aa, I, 

.. 27. .. 

blay 2, 1872 

Jane 22, 1872 


48 

Shor, 

Gobindpur, 




49 


..26. ,. 



5 ° 

Ichhapor (Kanififosj), 

28, „ 

Aug. 31,1872 


St 

5 * 

Tsmalpur, 

Kendur, . . 

Bhedii, . 


Jane r, 1872 

Dee. s, 1872 

Removed to Gaurhid. 

53 


19 Or i> 

June 27, 1872 

Removed to Dina- 


Nandi, . 



nithpur. 

54 


99 ^ 4 * 99 


Removed to Cbhota- 






bainai 

55 

Dmanathpar, . 


11 29 i >■ 



56 

Bamonira, 

Chhotabainil, . 


July I, 1872 

Aug. 4,1872 

Removed to Mangal- 
kot (re-opened). 

57 




58 

55 

Bhurhi, . 

Paltia, 


99 2, „ 


Re-opened. 

00 

Khani, 


99 ^49 99 


61 

Debibarpur, 


99 ^ 99 



62 

Pocrim, . 


>. 29. >1 

Dec. I, 1871 



83 

Bili, 




64 

Mivapar, 

Cbandur,. 


Tan. 8, 1872 



^5 


Apr. 8, 1872 

Oct 5,1872 

Removed to Kizipur. 

66 

Kesabmnj, 


Aug. 3, 1872 

It 22, „ 

Removed to Kilikapui 

67 

Maneukot, 




6S 

Mandalghiti, . 


S^. 19, 1872 

9 9 ^ 99 

Removed to Bbidur. 

69 

Kimiipukar, . 


It * 7 t I, 
Oct. Sj 1872 



70 

71 

KizfpiiT, , 
Bbidur, . 




7 * 

Niiiyanpur, . 


tt 28, ., 



73 

KUikipur, 

. 

It 29, „ 



74 

Noli, 


Nov. 27,1872 



75 

TasoK, . 


99 279 99 

Dec. 2, 1872 


Removed to Kkand- 

76 

Goli, . . 


Sep. 23, 1S72 



ehoah (re-opened). 

11 

India, 

Somand, . 


99 5 * 99 

99 ^49 99 



79 

Gaurbiti, 




Re-opened. 

80 

Khandghosb, . 


99 23 j 91 



Dr. French’s Report goes on as follows:—‘It was found necessary 
in some localities to place dispensaries within a mile of each other, 
as both the Sanitary Commissioner and I found persons suffering 
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from violent fever, and others recovering, residing half a mile from 
a dispensary, who had never sought or received medical aid of any 
kind. This was notoriously tlie case at Ichldbdzdr and Kindran- 
nagar, in the town of Bardwdn, and at Gopilbdr£ and the neigh¬ 
bouring villages in the Uchdlan circle. In other places, again, such 
as at Akloki, a neighbouring dispensary was found necessary, in 
order to draw ofiF the press of patients from Akloki, where the 
numbers were so large that it was impossible for the Sub-Assistant 
Surgeon to treat them properly. In addition to the disi>ensing of * 
medidne at the dispensary, each native doctor and Sub-Assistant 
Surgeon received orders to visit daily the surrounding villages, and 
to treat in their houses tliose bedridden patients who were unable 
to present themselves at the dispensary. An allowance of per 
month was given to those who did so. In some places, as at Jamdl- 
pur and Aklokf, the attendance was very high. On some days over 
six hundred patients were seen and prescribed for at each of these 
dispensaries. Medicines were supplied without stint The total 
cost of the medidnes issued from tlie Bardwdn medical store during 
1873 amounted toj^dory, 6s. gd., of which ;^43S2, 8s. 3d. was for 
quinine alone The average expenditure of this drug was about 
100 lbs. per month. In the month of December 1873 alone, tlie 
charge for quinine amounted to j^J632, 14s. od. In addition to 
these large sums, about ^^7 per month, or for the year, were 
sp>ent for contingendes and bizir medidnes. A further large sum 
was spent for rum, which was also liberally supplied. 

. ‘Food Relixf Measures were extensively adopted during the 
year, in addition to medical relief measures. On the 31st December 
rSyr three food depdts were giving relief, viz. Bilddngd, Tikerlult, 
and KdtripotL In January 1872 the food relief measures were 
extended on a wider scale. The following rules were put in 
force at the depots in Bardwdn town:—(i) Identification of each 
pauper by the head-men of the village, and a certificate that he or 
she was a proper object for charity. {2) Inspection by the super¬ 
vising medical officer, and the grant of a food ticket by him. (3) 
The issue of food simultaneously with that from the Mahirijii’s store¬ 
house {golibdrt\. At depdts in the interior of the District the system 
of food relief adopted was as follows:—The head-men of the village 
drew up a list of those known to be in actual want of food, in other 
words, of those who lived by labour, and who, being unable to 
labour, were deprived of the means of subsistence. Such persons, 
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when sick, received dep6t tickets from the medical officer, and ob¬ 
tained rations. During the year 1872, 33 dep6ts were opened; the 
total number of persons relieved amounted to 105,748, tlie daily 
average attendance being 280. The total expenditure on account 
of food in 1872 amounted to ^£^563, is. id. The following food 
depdts were in full working order at the end of the year:— 


Food Depots ik Bardwan District on the 31ST December 1872. 


No. 

Kamo of Depot. 

When Opened. 

No. 

Kame of Depot. 

Wben Opened. 

X 

2 

3 

4 

i 

1 

9 

10 

11 

Illllllll' 

Sept. 13,1871 
Nov, SB, 1871 

>• 37, „ 
Feb. I, 187a 

t» II 

t* II 

li II 

Mtur. 33, 1873 
Apr. >, j8m 
J use 39, 1873 

la 

13 

ti 

15 

10 

18 

19 

ao 

ax 

22 

KiUkoI, . . 

Khino, . 
EMnaoiithpur, , 
Khaadghosh, . 
Sotinhar, 

Deblbairpur, , 

Bait, ... 

Ausgrtm, 

UrgriUn, . 

T««iU, . 

July 1,1872 
ft S» *• 

M >1. •> 
Atig. t, 1873 
.. 8. „ 

,t *» 

Sept. 7, 1872 
Nov. t8, 1872 
OcL 3, 1872 
.. a6, „ 
Dec. 3, 1873 


‘ The total amount advanced from the District Treasury to the 
Bardwin Municipality, Deputy Magistrates, and other parties, on 
account of the food and clothing relief measures, amounted to 
;^2204, 19s. lod.’ 

In another portion of his Report Dr. French says:—‘ In my 
Sanitary Report of Rijshdhi for 1868 to the Sanitary Commissioner 
for Bengal, I recommended the passing of a Sanitation Act for 
Bengal, which would oblige every householder to keep his compound 
clean, jungle cut down, and drains open. The burial and burning 
of bodies in the village should be prohibited. A good tank or two 
should be kept for drinking and culinary purposes. The con.servancy 
arrangements would be the most difficult to deal with, but even in 
this matter something might be done. Such an Act would not 
interfere with the habits of the people, would not be in any way a 
hardship, and would, I believe, be followed by an amelioration in 
the general health of Uie population. It would be one of the best 
safeguards against epidemic outbreaks. In order to reduce the 
over-population in the Districts, emigration ought to be encouraged 
in every possible way. 

‘ For the present, we must be prep>ared to meet fresh outbreaks of 
fever in new or old localities as they occur. We must still, for this 
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year (1873) at least, keep up our establishments, and the work of 
1872 must be carried on through 1873. For ordinary cases of 
intermittent fever, I have been looking out for a remedy which 
would act as a substitute for quinine. Carbazotate of ammonia 
has been highly spoken of in French literature, and I had some 
prepared for me. I did not like the remedy, and consider that it 
is of no use in the fevers of Bengal. The Rev. P. Nicholas sent 
me a specimen of the native plant kdlapndth, which is, I believe, 
the maidenhair fern, or adiantum capiUus veneris. Mr. Nichol.is 
said it was the only remedy which did him any good, and that it 
was invaluable in cases where quinine failed. I tried it in Bardwdn 
in cases under my own eye, and found that in proper doses it is a 
useful remedy in fever. I gave eighty grains in a thirty ounce de¬ 
coction, the dose of which was from lialf to one wineglassful three 
or four times daily. It can be given even when the skin is very 
hot and the pulse is very full and quick. It seems to have the 
power of preventing those repeated relapses or attacks of inter¬ 
mittent fever which are so commonly met with all over the District 
I have not as yet tried it in " malarial collapse,” or in “ continued 
malarial fever." I shall, however, try it more extensively in the 
current year. Carbolic acid has been tried in many dispensaries, 
but the majority of my best-infonned Sub-Assistant Surgeons are 
against it* 

Epidemics. —There are no records of any serious epidemics of 
cholera or small-pox in Bardwdn District In 1868 a few cases of 
epidemic cholera appeared near the civil jail, and some of the 
prisoners were affected by it, but no deaths occurred among tliera. 
Several deaths from cholera took place in the neighbouring hdzdr, 
but tire epidemic was of a mild character, and lasted only for a few 
daya The rate of mortality cannot be ascertained, as at that time 
no mortuary returns were kept by the police as at present In 1872 
the police returns showed 2018 deaths from cholera, and 44 from 
small-pox 

Charitable Dispensaries. —Besides the 56 special itinerant 
fever dispensaries at work in Bardwdn District at the end of 1872, 
there are six other hospitals and charitable dispensaries permanently 
maintained, partly by Government and partly by private subscrip¬ 
tions and contributions. The following brief accoimt of each of 
these charitable dispensaries is compiled from the Report on the 
Charitable Dispensaries under the Government of Bengal for 1872. 
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At the end of the list will be found a table showing the total statistics 
of the amount of relief afforded by these institutions. 

(i) Bardwan Town Dispensary.— This institution was estab¬ 
lished in 1837, and is under the charge of a Sub-Assistant Surgeon. 
The total number of in-door patients treated in 1871 was 647, and 
out-door patients, 7376. The attendance of patients in the follow¬ 
ing year was larger than in 1871. The number of in-door patients 
treated in 187a amounted to 881, of whom 359 were discharged 
cured, 109 relieved, 74 not improved or ceased to attend, 315 died, 
and 24 remained in the hospital at the dose of the year; percentage 
of deaths to total number treated, 3575 per cent; daily average 
number of sick, 2972. The total number of out-door patients 
treated was 8501, the average daily attendance being 57’29. The 
majority of patients treated suffered from malarious diseases and 
bowel complaints. Of the 8501 out-door patients treated, 2394 
suffered from ague and remittent fever, 2340 from enlargement of 
the spleen, 195 from dysentery, 180 from diarrhoea, and 125 from 
cancrum oris. Of the 881 in-door patients treated, 139 suffered 
from ague and remittent fever, 218 from dysentery, 97 from diarrhoea, 
53 from enlarged spleen, 39 from cholera, and 23 from cancrum 
oris. The death-rate amounted to 3575 per cent, of treated, against 
3802 in 1871. Of the 315 deaths, 133 were due to dysentery, 51 
to diarrhoea, 34 to dropsy, 25 to cholera, 16 to cancrum oris, 14 to 
ague and remittent fever, 7 each to splenic enlargement and ulcer. 
On the subject of the prevailing diseases and high rate of mortality, 
the Medical Officer in charge writes as follows:— 

‘The endemic fever is still lingering here, but seems to have 
abated a little towards the close of the year. It prevailed during 
the last fever season, i.e. the months of October and November, 
with the same virulence as in the preceding years; but I believe 
that the mortality has been much less this time. This is owing to 
the prompt and active treatment which the people received from 
the medical officers in charge of the endemic dispensaries located 
in various parts of tlic District From the observations I made 
during my stay at Jamdlpur, Shor, etc., I am inclined to think that 
the fever has turned to a type more amenable to treatment and less 
subject to the complication of spleen and liver. Patients suffering 
from other diseases are invariably tainted with malarious poison, 
and if they undergo any surgical operation, they are sure to exhibit 
the symptom of malarious fever. Hence the small number of 
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vaccine and important surgical operations. Dengue fever prevailed 
here, as in Calcutta and other large cities of Bengal. Forty-one 
cases were treated in the dispensary during the months of August 
and September; aU of them recovered. Cholera also broke out 
sporadically during the rainy and winter seasons, in May, June, 
July, August, and September, and in December. It raged %vith 
great intensity, and carried off many people. Nearly all the cases 
that were treated in the dispensary were brought in in a slate of 
collapse, and therefore the mortality was considerable. As there is 
no separate cliolera ward in the dLspensary, I was obliged to keep 
cholera cases in the general wards, but at the same time sanitary 
measures were taken to prevent the spread of the disease.’ The 
excessive mortality among the in-door patients, which amounted to 
319, or more than one-third of the total admissions, is attributed to 
the laige number of moribund pilgrims taken to the dispensary. 

The total income of the dispensary, including Government grant, 
donations, and subscriptions, etc., in 1873, amounted to ^£4^3, as., 
of which ;^294 was received from Government and ^139, as. from 
local sources. Private subscriptions in aid of tlie institution, how- 
’ ever, are very small, and in 1872 only amounted to ^£2, 8s. from 
natives, and j^i4, los. from Europeans. Tlie total e.\penditure 
during 1872 amounted to ;^So4, 6s., the Government contribution 
being ;^294 for salaries, special allowances, and Eimopean medicines 
supplied free of cost. The institution is inspected daily by the 
Civil Surgeon of the District. 

(2) Katwa Dispensary. —Established in April i860, and under 
the charge of a Sub-Assistant Surgeon. The dispensary building is 
in good repair, and can accommodate nine in-door patients. Its 
distance from the town of Kdtwd (about a mile) is said to be a 
cause of complaint on the part of patients; but its present site is a 
healthier one than could be obtained in the vicinity of a crowded 
bdzir. The attendance of patients has increased during 1872 as 
compared with 1871. In 1871, 123 in-door and 2878 out-door 
patients were treated at the dispensary. In 1872 the number of 
in-door patients increased to 162, of whom 74 were discharged 
cured, 42 relieved, 19 not improved or ceased to attend, 22 died, 
and 5 remained in the hospital at the end of the year; percentage 
of deaths to total number treated, I3'S8 per cent.; daily average 
number of sick, 6‘2o. The out-door patients during 1872 numbered 
4440, the average daily attendance being 39'9S. 


I 
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The Sub-Assistant Surgeon gives the following account of the health 
of the Subdivision,.and the prevailing diseases of tlie year:—‘The 
endemic fever which has been so rife in this District continued to 
prevail in this Subdivision. The western portion suffered the most, 
and almost all the villages were affected. The fever broke out 
anew at Kitwi town in the month of October, but soon began 
gradually to diminish. The new admissions from fever during the 
unhealthy months of the year were respectively as follow:—August, 
7*; September, 148; October, 224; November, 224. The fever 
was of an intermittent type, and resembled the fever of other Dis¬ 
tricts in many of its aspects; but cases of remittent fever were also 
numerous. The quotidian was the common type, but cases of 
tertian and quartan ague were also common. The fever prevailed 
most among the poorer classes, and especially among those who lived 
in damp, ill-ventilated, and low houses; places situated on elevated 
lands above the general level of the soil enjoyed a comparative 
immunity from the fever. The fever commenced with the setting 
in of the rainy season, and lasted throughout that season as well as 
for a few months of the cold, so that it can probably be inferred 
that the cause of this fever rests upon dre want of proper subsoil 
drainage, and consequently upon prolonged dampness of tlie soil. 
As rvith the case of intermittent fever elsewhere, this fever had 
three stages, namely, the cold, the hot, and the sweating stage. In 
a case where the fever was of a lasting nature, and the cold stage 
very prolonged, there splenic enlargement was a conmion sequel, 
and this out of all the other sequels highly preponderated. This 
organ assumed such an awful bulk in some, that it was seen to 
descend to tlie pelvis, and the sufferers ultimately died, being ex¬ 
tremely reduced and bloodless. In several cases of enlarged spleen, 
cancrum oris resulted, which advanced to such an extent in some, 
that their faces assumed shocking appearances. Relapses as a rule 
were very common, and took away the lives of hundreds by a pro¬ 
cess of slow death after a suffering of months or years. Besides 
enlarged spleen, the other sequelic were enlargement of the liver, 
dysentery, atid diarrhoea. In a few cases I have seen paralysis, 
aphonia, and blindness resulting from the fever,—the latter owng 
probably to malarious degeneration of the optic discs. 

‘ The remittent fever in many appeared in the ordinary wa]^, with 
the usual symiptoms of headache, thirst, and bilious vomiting; but 
in several instances it assumed such an adynamic t}-pe that it re- 
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sembled the typhoid in several of its aspects. The patients lay, 
some comatose, others half sensible, with muttering delirium, having 
a parched tongue and teeth covered with sordes, but in no case 
have I seen looseness of bowels attendant upon such a type The 
common complications of the remittent fever were congestion of tlie 
brain and liver. 

‘ Dengue fever appeared in the town of Kdtwd in the latter end of 
April, being introduced by traders from Calcutta. It raged through- 
the town, and attacked almost all tire inhabitants, rich and poor, 
high and low, and men, women, and clrildren alike. It gradually 
reached the surrounding villages, whence, aAcr expending its full 
force, it finally disappeared. Cholera broke out in tire villages of 
Sirgrdm and Simulgdchhf. At Kdtwi it broke out twice, once in 
.the month of July and once in December. Nowhere was it of a 
lasting nature. Cholera pills and stimulant mixtures were supplied 
to the affected places. Small-pox broke out in the village of Jhulu, 
near Mangalkot, but only a few persons were attacked.’ 

The total income of the dispensary amounted to ;^286, 12s. in 
1872, of which j£i 63 , 8 s. was contributed by Government for 
salaries, European medicines, and surgical instruments, and 23,4s. 
came from subscriptions and other local sources. The expenditure in 
the same year amounted to.;^27i, i8s. The balance remaining on 
liand at the close of 1872 was .;^35, 4s. The Civil Surgeon paid 
one visit of inspection to the dispensary during the year. 

(3) Chakdighi Dispensary. —Established in August 1859, and 
under cliarge of a Sub-Assistant Surgeon. The building accommo¬ 
dates eight male and four female in-door patients. According to tlie 
Dispensary Report for 1872, the building then stood in need of 
repair, and was not kept so clean as it ought to be. In 1871, 177 
in-door and 4526 out-door patients received treatment at the dis¬ 
pensary. In 1872 the number of in-door patients increased to 231, 
of whom 134 were discharged cured, 48 relieved, 23 not improved 
or ceased to attend, 17 died, and 9 remained in the hospital at the 
end of the year; percentage of deaths to total treated, 7-35 per 
cent.; daily average number of sick, 9’S9. The out-door patients 
during 1872 numbered 7690, the average daily attendance being 
64'36. The Sub-Assistant Surgeon states tliat malarious diseases 
and their sequelae are very common in this locality. The dispensary 
is mainly supported by the estate of the late Bdbu ^odi Prasdd 
Rdl The total income in 1872 amounted to ;^33S, 14s., of which 
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only ;^63, los. was contributed by Government, in the shape of 
salaries and medicines given free of charge, the remainder being 
provided from local sources. The total expenditure during the year 
was the same as the income, vir. ;^335, 148. The Civil Surgeon 
visited die disiiensary once during the year. 

(4) Bod-bud Branch Dispensary, established in December 1864. 

The dispensary is an out-door one, there being no accommodation 
for in-door patients. In 1871 the number of patients receiving 
out-door treatment was 1514, the average daily attendance being 
i6‘ir. In 1872 the number of patients increased to 2575, with an 
average daily attendance of 68’48. Malarious diseases were very 
prevalent in this neighbourhood during die year. The total income 
of the dispensary in 1872 was ^^48, 8s., of which 10s. was 

contributed by Government, and jQiS, iSs. by subscriptions, 
etc The total expenditure for the year amounted to ;^47, los. 
The balance in hand at the end of 1872 amounted to ;£^54, las. 

(5) Ranioanj Dispensary, established in May 1867. The dis¬ 
pensary building has accommodation for ten male and six female 
in-door patients, and is well suited to its purpose In 1871, 189 in¬ 
door and 764 out-door patients received treatment at the dispensary. 
In 187a the number of in-door patients increased to 213, of whom 
143 were discharged cured, 3 relieved, 7 not improved or ceased to 
attend, 53 died, and 7 remained in the hospital at the close of the 
year; proportion of deaths to total number treated, 24 88 per cent.; 
daily average number of sick, 9-07. The outdoor iiatients during 
1872 increased to 1138, the average daily attendance being ifai. 
The total income of the dispensary in 1872 amounted to ;^ii2, 
8s. od., of which £60, 8s. od. was the Government contribution for 
the native doctor’s salary and supply of medicines and instruments, 
the remaining £52 being subscriptions and donations. The total 
expenditure in 1872 amounted to ;£io8, 6s. od., and the balance in 
hand at the close of the year amounted to ^^42, 2s. od. 

The hfedical Officer gives the following account of the health of 
the Subdivision and the prevailing diseases of the year.—‘ Cholera 
prevailed extensively in the neighbourhood of the dispensary and 
various parts of the Subdivision during April, May, and June. 
Among certain contractors’ coolies the epidemic was very bad, and 
special medical aid ^vas deputed. Dengue fever was also common 
in May, June, and July. The early months of the year were very 
healthy, though the heat in March was excessive, the mean tem- 
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perature of the month being 78'96®, against 74‘04° in 1871. April 
was also exceedingly hot, the mean temperature being 86'si“. 
Cholera prevailed in several villages during April and May, and a 
native doctor was sent from Bard win. Towards the end of May, 
cholera came into the bizir, and dengue was first heard of about 
this time. The rains were ushered in by a severe storm in the first 
week of June; but during that month, as well as in July and August, 
a smaller quantity of rain fell than in the corresponding periods of 
1871, and the rainfall of the early months of the year was also below 
' tSe average. During the hot and rainy seasons, in this as in former 
years, bowel complaints were very common. In the colder months 
of the year fevers of various types chiefly prevailed.’ 

(6) Jahanabad Dispensary, opened in December 1871. The 
Subdivision ofjahinibdd was transferred from Hdgli to the Bardwin 
District in July 187*. This dispensary building is reported not to 
be a good one, and to be in a bod state of repair. A sum of ;^i3o 
was deposited in the District Treasury for the puiqiose of providing 
a new building. In 1872, 4 in-door patients were treated, all of 
whom were discharged cured; and 9749 out-door patients, the ave¬ 
rage daily attendance being 63 94. Of the total, 3816 were cases of 
ague, 3497 of spleen disease, 341 of dysentery, 320 of anasarca, 
246 of worms, 200 of diarrhoea, 130 of bronchitis, and 91 of cancrum 
oris. Malarious fever was very prevalent throughout the year, but 
not so severe as in 1871. The total income of the dispensary in 
1872 amounted to ;£^i6o, los. od., of which Government contributed 
;;^53, 14s. od., the remainder, ^106, i6s. od., being derived from 
subscriptions and other local sources. The total expenditure for 
1872 amounted to j£aoi, os. od., and the balance in hand at the 
end of the year to only 12s. pd. The dispensary was frequently 
visited by the Inspecting Medical Officer employed on special duty 
in Bardwdn, but the Civil Surgeon of the District was not able to 
inspect it 

The table on the next page shows the amount of relief afforded 
in 1872 by the permanent charitable dispensaries in Bardwin Dis¬ 
trict, together with their cost and the proportion which is borne by 
Government and by private subscriptions and other local sources. 
Excluding the special temporary fever dispensaries, there were in 
1872 six charitable dispensaries in Bard win District five of them 
with hospital accommodation for in-door patients, at which 1491 
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in-door and 34,093 out-door patients received treatment. The 
total income of these six dispensaries in 1872 amounted to ^1376, 
14s. od., the Government contribution for salaries and for medicines 
and instruments supplied free of charge being ^^667, 10s. od., and 
the remainder, 4s. od., being defrayed by subscriptions, 

donations, and other private sources. The total expenditure on 
these permanent dispensaries in r872 amounted to ;£'r468, r4s. od., 
and the total balance in hand at the end of the year to .;£^r48, r rs. od. 

The Kabirajs, or Hindu medical practitioners who have not 
been educated in our schools, practise their art with much secresy, 
and very little information can be obtained from them regarding 
their drugs. Regarding their mode of treatment, the Civil Surgeon 
reports as follows:—In intermittent fevers, during the cold stage, 
the patient is wrapped in blankets, and the feet and hands are rubbed 
by an attendant, who warms his hands over a fire for the purpose. 
During the hot stage, pills are administered, containing a preparation 
of mercury, and haritaki (terminalia chebula) mixed tvith senna is 
given as an aperient In the sweating stage, various powders are 
rubbed over the body, such as banJtaldi or wild turmeric, powder 
of burnt shells, etc., in order to check profuse perspiration. During 
the intermission, quinine is administered, disguised by an admixture 
of a red powder called rasd Andlw. Arsenic is also given j and a 
medicine containing this drug, and called bish bari (poison pills), 
has a great reputation. The ignorant natives believe that it con¬ 
tains the poison of the cobra. Remittent fevers are treated differ¬ 
ently. To relieve the intense headache which'accompanies the 
disease, the kohirdj applies bogs of heated sand to the head. They 
also give aniseed water and a decoction of ni/n leaves in very small 
quantities, to relieve thirst For many days they forbid the use of 
food or water, hoping to cure the patient by starvation. During 
this time various decoctions are administered under the name 
of pacham. In the next stage, pills containing mercury, sulphur, 
aconite, pepper, nut galls, etc., are given. Drastic purgatives, such as 
croton seeds boiled with cow’-dung, are given. Bitters, such as de¬ 
coctions of nim, golatuha, ehiratd, etc., are administered Medicated 
oils, for which high prices are charged, are prescribed, and also pre¬ 
parations of gold, which are sold at exorbitant prices. In cases of 
spleen, the use of gki (clarified butter) and milk as food is inter¬ 
dicted. The actual cautery is much used in the treatment of this 
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disease. In cholera, carminatives and astringents, such as nut galls, 
nutmegs, cinnamon, cloves, etc, are given at first, and later on, 
opium, hemp leaves {bhdng), assafoetida, black salt {kdla nimak), etc 
In collapse, the stimulants used consist of musk, nWtaniha, ginger, 
camphor, etc Mercuiy is also tried; and the body is rubbed with 
turmeric, ginger, and medicated oils. Water is strictly forbidden. 
In dysentery, astringents, such as nutmeg, opium, kurchi, muthd 
grass, or bel (segle marmelos), are given from the outset In dropsy, 
purgatives are frequently administered, and patients are directed to 
live chiefly on milk and a low diet 

The indigenous drugs found in the District all belong to the 
vegetable kingdom, and are substantially the same as those found 
in neighbouring Districts. 

Cattle Diseases. —^An epidemic among cattle, known as guti or 
hasanta, or cattle small-pox, occasionally breaks out in particular 
localities, generally at the commencement of the cold season. The 
symptoms of the disease are as follow :—^At first the animals droop 
and lose their appetite; fever then sets in; the animals pant for 
breath, and a reddish<oloured fluid issues from the mouth and the 
nostrils; the eyes water, and the animals lose sleep. Diarrhoea sets 
in, accompanied with great thirst, and water is drunk with avidity, 
although all food is rejected. The poor brutes quickly become 
emaciated; and red spots appear on the roof of the mouth, which 
gradually ulcerates. No eruption on the body has been observed. 
Death generally ensues after about eight or ten days; some aninnls 
succumb as early as the second or third day, while others linger on 
for twenty days, and then die. There is at present no known aire 
for the disease; and the Civil Surgeon reports that the rate of mor¬ 
tality is about sixty per cent of those affected. At the end of 
1869 a very serious outbreak of the disease occurred in Baidwdn, 
which prevailed with more or less intensity throughout 1870. The 
Report of the Indian Cattle Plague Commission gives a list of 
103 villages in Bardwin District, in which the deaths of cattle from 
this disease in 1869 and 1870 amounted to 2829, and the epidemic 
was still raging at the end of the year. 
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B ANKURA, the westemmost District of the Bardw£n Division, is 
situated between 23° 37' and 22° 54' north latitude, and 
between 87 ° 33' and 86° 51' east longitude. According to the Census 
of 1872, it contains a total population of 526,772 soul^ and an area, 
after recent transfers to and from the neighbouring Districts of 
Bardw^ and Mdnbhdm, of 1346 square miles. The Boundaiy 
Commissioner, in April 1874, returned the more exact area to me at 
1338 square miles. The principal civil station, which is also tlie 
chief town of the District (although not the most populous), is 
Binkuri, situated on the nortli bank of the Dhalkisor river, in 23° 
14' o' north latitude, and 87° 6' 45" east longitude 

‘ The principal sources from which I have compiled this Statistical Account arc 
os follow: —(1) Answers to iny five series of questions, famished by the Col¬ 
lector ; (2) Colonel Gostrell's Statistical and Geographical Report on Bdnlcurd 
District; (3) Cetmis Report of Bengal, 1872, with subsequenc District Census 
Return, compiled in 1873 ; (4) Collector’s Report on the Land Tenures of the 
District; (5) Rent Report j (6) Report of the Famine Commissioners, 1867; (7) 
Annual Report of the Inspector-General of Jails for 1872, with special jail 
statistics for 1856-57, 1860-61, and 1870, compiled for me in the Inspector- 
General’s Office; (8). Report of the Inspector-General of Police for 1872 ; (9) 
Annual Reports of the Director of Public Instruction for 1856-57, 1860-61, 
1870-71, and 1872-73 ; (10) Postal Statistics for 1855-56, i86o-6t, and 1S70-71, 
fliniisbed by the Director-General of Post Offices; (ii) Statement of Areas, 
Latitudes, and Longitudes, etc., furnished by the Surveyor-General and Boundary 
Commissioner; (12) Income Tax Reports; (13) Medical Report, furnished by the 
Civil Surgeon; (14) Report on the Cliaritable Dispensaries of Bengal for 1872 ; 
(15) Geological Report, furnished by the Geological Deportment; (16) My forth¬ 
coming four voltunes compiled from the Bengal Records, and my Annalt of 
Rttra! Btngal, 5th ed. 
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Boundaries. —Bdnkuri District is bounded on the north by the 
Rinlganj Subdivision of Bardwiln District, the Dimodar river 
forming the boundary-line; on the east by the police circles {tkdnds) 
of Sonimukhi, Kotalpur, and Indis, transferred in 1872 from 
Binkui 4 to Bardwdn District; on the soutli by the Garhbetd Sub¬ 
division of Midnapur ; and on the west by Minbhiim District. 

Jurisdiction. —Numerous changes liave taken place in the juris¬ 
diction of B 4 nkiu 4 since it passed into the hands of the English. 
The District was anciently situated within the c/iaNd of Bardwiin, 
and with it was ceded to the East India Company on tlie 37 th 
September 1760. Subsequently, when the English obtained the 
(Gw^tii of the whole Province of Bengal, Btinkurti, or Bishnupur 
Zaminddri as it was then called, formed a portion of Birbhiim 
District, and remained as such till 1793, when, by the orders of 
the Board of Revenue, it was transferred from Bfrbhdm to Bardwdn. 
By Regulation xviii. of 1805, Bishnupur was incorporated in the 
newly established District of the Jungle Mahals, of which it con¬ 
tinued to form a part until the passing of Regulation xiii. of 1833. 
It was created a separate District in 1835-36. 

Up to 1872, the revenue, magisterial, and civil jurisdictions of the 
District were not coincident. In 1870 the Collector of the District 
reported that the Collectorate juri.sdiction corresponded with the 
limits of the revenue par^am of Bishnupur. The criminal jurisdiction 
extended over the whole of the Collectorate (except the police circle 
of Indds, which was included within the criminal jurisdiction of Bard- 
wdn), and over the pargeuids of Shergarh and Senpalidrl, which were 
included within the revenue jurisdiction of Bardwdn; and also over 
the police circles of Chdtnd, Gaurdngdihi, and Raghundthpur, together 
with pargattd Pdncliet, which were included within Mdnbhdm District 
The civil jurisdiction was identical with the fiscal jurisdiction, with the 
exception of the tract comprising the police circle of Indis. The 
Collector stated that the limits of the respective jurisdictions in 1870 
might be generally described as follows, although it would be difficult 
to give the precise boundaries :—The revenue District (including the 
civil jurisdiction) was bounded on the north by the river Dimodar, 
on the east by the Collectorates of Bardwdn and Hdglf, on the south 
by the Collectorate of Midnapur, and on the west by the Col¬ 
lectorate of Minbhiim. The criminal District was bounded on the 
north by a portion of the Santil Parganis and by the District of 
Bfrbhdm, on the east by the District of Bardwin, on the south by 
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that of Midnapur, and on the west by that of M^bhdm. The 
changes in the jurisdiction of the District have been so many as 
to have given rise to much confusion; but finally, in 1872, the 
pargands of Sondmukhi, Indds, and Kotalpur, on the east, and 
the pargatids of Shergarh and Senpahdri on the north, were en¬ 
tirely transferred to Bardwdn, while on the east the police circle 
(tMfid) of Chdtnd was separated from Mdnbhdm and added to 
Bdnkurd, thus to a great extent rendering the jurisdictions con¬ 
terminous. 

General Aspect of the Country. —Bdnkurd District may be 
described as a connecting link between tlie plains of Bengal on the 
east and the mountains and highlands of Chutid Ndgpur on the 
west Along its eastern boundary, adjoining Bardwdn District, the 
land is alluvial and flat, presenting the appearance of the ordinary 
paddy lands of Bengal. To the north and west, however, the sur¬ 
face gradually rises and becomes undulating. Rocks crop out, and 
small knolls covered with boulders and scrubby jungle make their 
appearance. Paddy lands and swamps give way to tracts of low 
thorny jungle, or dwarf saAud or rd/ trees {sJtorea rohusta), inter¬ 
spersed with larger timber. The hamlets become smaller and more 
scattered, and nearly disappear altogether in the wild forest tracts of 
the west In the central western portion of the District only stunted 
jungle remains, the large trees having been cut down by woodmen 
or charcoal burners, whose destmetive trade has denuded the face 
of the country, leaving large tracts of hard, rocky soil exposed, on 
which nothing will grow. In the far western tracts the undulations 
of the country become more marked, and numerous isolated hills 
and mountains occur. 

Mountains and Hills. —The following are the prindpal hills 
met with in Bdnkurd District: (i) Mdnjid hill, situated on the 
south bank of the Ddmodar river, nearly opposite the town of 
Rinlganj. Its height is inconsiderable, apparently only about two 
hundred feet above the level of the surrounding country. In shape 
it is conical, with a very spreading base and a rather sharp apex. 
It is perennially covered with grass and small jungle, and easily 
accessible to men and beasts of burden, but not to wheeled car¬ 
riages. (a) South of Mdnjid hill, and half-way between it and 
Bdnkurd town, is the Karo or Kord hill, of a height of about three 
hundred and fifty or four hundred feet above the surrounding 
country. The hill is an elongated one, running cast and west; the 
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west side is steeply scarped, and the north and south sides are also 
precipitous; on the east, however, the hill rises from the ground 
with a very gentle and long ascent, reaching its greatest height just 
over the precipitous western face. From the east it can be ascended 
by beasts of burden and also by carts, but on no other side. The 
hill is covered witli heavy jungle. (3) Due west from Kord is 
Susunid hill, which fonns a very marked feature in the landscape. 
This hill runs almost due cast and west for a length of two miles, 
its height as given in the Survey Map being 1442 feet above sea 
levcL It is covered with heavy tree-jungle, except in a few spots 
on its south Cice, where it is quarried by the Bardwdn Stone Com¬ 
pany for building-stone. The hill is too steep to be ascended by 
wheeled carriages or beasts of burden, but is accessible to men 
without the necessity of cutting steps in its side for foothold. 
(4) North-west of Susunid hill, and close to the north-western 
boundary of the District, is Beharfndth hill, rather smaller than 
Susunid, but similar to it in appearance and formation. It is not 
quarried. 

The foregoing are all the hills worthy of mention in Bdnkurd; but 
the Collector, in his report to me in 1870, enumerated others, which, 
although then within the criminal District of Bdnkurd, are now 
altogether within Minbhdm District They are as follow: (5) At 
Gaurdngdihi, 24 miles from Bdnkurd on the road to Raghundthpur, 
are three small conical hills about three hundred feet above the 
level of the surrounding country, covered with small tree-jungle, and 
so steep as to be only accessible to men. ( 6 ) At Raghundthpur, 
eight miles wesbvard of Gaurdngdihi, is a hill or rock of very remark¬ 
able aspect. It rises abruptly from the surface in three prominent 
peaks, the highest of which is at least a thousand feet above the 
base. The hill is mainly composed of bare and jagged rock, but in 
places thickly covered with strong jungle. The hill is quite inacces¬ 
sible to wheeled carriages or beasts of burden, and difficult for men, 
in some places requiring steps to be cut for foothold. (7) Pdnclict 
hill, situated half-way between Raghundthpur and the confluence of 
the Bardkhar and Ddmodar rivers. It is three miles long, stretching 
from north to south in a long rounded ridge, and at least two 
thousand feet above sea level. The hill is covered witlr dense 
jungle, and is inaccessible to wheeled vehicles and beasts of 
burden. 

Rivers. —The rivo principal rivers of Bdnkurd District are the 
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Dimodar, and the Dhalkisor or Dwirakeswar, called lower down in 
its course the Rdpniriyan; but neither of them, in this District, can 
be considered navigable. The Dimodar, which forms the northern 
boundary of the District, takes its rise in the hills of Chhoti or 
Chutii Nagpur, about twenty miles west of Rimgarh. It touches 
upon Binkuri District just after it has received the waters of the 
Barikhar, and flowing in a south-easterly direction for about forty- 
five miles, enters Bard'vin District near Silampur village. The course 
of the river is tolerably straight, but it is full of sandbanks, with a 
fall of 3’40 feet per mile. During the rains, or from the middle of 
July till the middle of October, the river is navigable by boats of 
as much as 1500 maunds, or from 55 to 60 tons burden; but the 
rapidity of the current and the sudden rises and floods render 
navigation hazardous. In the hot season the river dwindles away 
into an insignificant stream, fordable nearly everywhere, and in 
many places not a foot deep. The only traffic carried on in the 
rainy season is the transport of coals from Riniginj to Calcutta. 
The chief tributary of the Dimodar is the Sili, which rises a few 
miles west of Kori hill, and falls into the Dimodar at the village of 
Sumsur, in Bardwin District The Dhalkisor takes its rise near 
Tilibani hill, in Minbhiim District, whence it flows through Binkuri 
District, fpllowing a rather tortuous south-easterly course, with 
several bifurcations, till it enters Bardwin District near Chimptali 
factory. Its fall is less than that of the Dimodar, but it also is 
liable to sudden floo<ls. The principal smaller streams are the 
Jaikhil and Silii, with rocky beds, and quite unnavigable. The 
latter is sometimes so swollen by continual rains as to be absolutely 
impassable for twenty-four hours, while six hours afterwards it may 
be easily forded by a child. The banks of these rivers are well 
defined, chiefly composed of clay and sand mixed with kankar, with 
laterite rocks cropping up here and there. 

At the time of flood in the Dimodar and Dhalkisor, but especially 
in the former, the rain-water pours off the hills through hundreds 
of channels with such suddenness into the river-beds, that the 
waters heap up and form a dangerous head wave, called the hurpA 
bdn, which is not unlike the bort of the High, but of greater breadth, 
extending nearly from bank to bank, presenting the appearance of 
a wall of water sometimes five feet in height, and often causing loss 
of life and considerable damage to property. Regarding the floods 
in the Dimodar, Major Baker, Consulting Engineer to the Govem- 
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ment Railway Department, wrote as follows in an official report some 
years ago : (The extract is quoted from Colonel Gastrell’s Revenue 
Survey Report of the District)—‘ The area of land drained by the 
Ddmodar and its affluents west of Bardwdn is about 7200 square 
miles, according to Tassin’s map. It may be assumed as possible 
that ten inches of rain may fall in twenty-four hours over this sur¬ 
face, and be so timed that the drainage of the more remote parts 
would meet that of the nearer at the same time and place; and 
assuming further that one-third of the rainfall will find its way into 
the Dimodar (the remainder being absorbed into the soil or evapo¬ 
rated), we have 55,756,679,487 cubic feet of water to be disposed 
of in twenty-four hours, or 645,333 cubic feet per second, which, at 
an average velocity of three feet per second, would require a section 
of 215,110 square feet, and fill a channel twenty feet deep and 
10,755 feet (about two miles) in width. 

‘Nor does it appear that this calculation of what might possiblyoccur 
is disproportionate to the effects which have been actually observed. 
In Captain Crommelin’s report to the Military Board, dated 18th June 
1840, it is stated that, according to a section taken near Rdghabpur 
in 1840 by Captain Finnis, the flood rose seventeen and a quarter 
feet above the dry-season level, and though the river is there one 
and a quarter miles wide, swept fairly over the plains on the right 
bank. And those who have witnessed the floods of the Dimodar 
when it has burst its bounds, describe the torrent as covering the 
ground to a great depth, and spreading as far as the eye can reach.’ 
Inundations in Bdnkuri District, however, rarely do any great 
damage j and the Collector states that no flood has taken place 
within the memory of the present generation on such a scale as to 
affect the prosperity of the District 

Lakes, etc. —^There are no natural lakes or canals or artificial 
water-courses in the District Near the town of Bishnupur, and 
widiin the old fortifications, are several picturesque tanks or small 
artificial lakes, constructed by the ancient r^jds, who, taking advan¬ 
tage of natural hollows, threw embankments across them to con¬ 
fine the surface drainage. These tanks or lakes served to supply 
tlie city and fort with an abundance of good water, and also 
to fill the fort moat Tliere are numerous snjall excavated tanks in 
the District; but in the uplands, the natives, in place of digging tanks, 
throw embankments across the numerous little hollows, and retain 
the surface drainage water for irrigation purposes. Springs are also 
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common throughout the uplands; but the inhabitants do not use 
spring water, which, although clear and sparkling, and pleasant to the 
taste, is hard, and appears to be injurious to health. The number 
of deaths by droning reported by the police in 1869 was 82. 

The Mineral Products of the District consist of lime, iron, and 
building stone. The lime produced is obtained from ghutin or 
nodular limestone, which is found in abundance on the surface of 
the ground or a few inches below it The iron is the produce of 
the ferruginous laterite with which the District abounds. Very little 
of it is manufactured, and that only by tlie Santils and aboriginal 
tribes inhabiting the western frontier, for their own wants. 
Building stone is found in unlimited quantities in the hills and 
uplands, but the only quarries actually worked are those of the 
Bardwdn Stone Company on Susunid hilL The difficulty and 
expense of carriage to market is the cliief obstacle to the further 
development of these quarries. Although the rich coalfield of 
Rdniganj is situated just beyond the northern border of the District, 
no coal has been found within Bdnkurd, and it is asserted that the 
existence of coal south of the Ddmodar is a geological impos¬ 
sibility. 

Forests, Jungle Products, etc. —^There are no revenue- 
yielding forests in the District, but several sdl jungle estates which 
are kept as jungle, and cropped either yearly for the sale of fire¬ 
wood, or at longer intervals for the sale of saplings. These jungle 
estates are those of MiUiird, Shahijoid, Kuchidkol,'Panchil, Jaipur, 
Bilnkidaha, H 4 spah 4 ri, Kanii-miri, Sabrakon, and Hdrmdsri. Their 
extent and yearly value cannot be ascertained. Large supplies of 
lac and tasar are obtained from the western jungles, the gathering 
of which affords occupation to many of the poorer classes, chiefly 
SanUtls and Biuris. 

Fer« Natuile. —^Tigers, leopards, small but fierce bears, 
hysenas, wolves, deer, and wild hogs frequent the jungle tracts along 
the western boundary of the District, bears and hyaenas being 
especially numerous. Wild elephants also occasionally invade the 
District from the Santil Parganis and the Districts of Chutii Ndgpur 
on the west Almost every variety of Indian snake is found in 
Bdnkur^, pythons being often met with in the hills. The cobra, 
kardit, and other deadly serpents are also common. In 1869, 
Government rewards, amounting in all to ^^3, js. od., were paid for 
the destruction of three leopards, seven bears, and nine bears’ cubs. 
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No rewards have been paid during the’ last few years for the de¬ 
struction of vcnoraous snakes. Six deaths are reported to have 
occurred from wild beasts, and 104 from snake bites, in 1869. No 
trade is carried on in wild-beast skins, nor do the ferte tiat/tra con¬ 
tribute in any way towards the wealth of the District. 

There being no large or important rivers in Bdmkurd District, 
the varieties of fish are few in number. Those which are found 
are of the same description as in the neighbouring District of 
Bardwdn. 

Population. —Prior to rSya, the only attempt at an enumeration 
of the people was during the progress of the Survey operations, 
1854-56. Colonel Gastrell, in his Revenue Survey Report of the 
District, states that the number of houses in the various towns and 
villages were counted, and in estimating the population, an average 
of five persons to each house was allowed. The result was as 
follows:—Total number of brick houses, 1740; huts, 85,959 ; total 
inhabitants, 438,495, of whom 393,553 were returned as Hindus and 
Santdls, and the remaining 44,943 as Muhammadans. This refers to 
the then ‘revenue’ District of Bdnkurd, which contained almost exactly 
the san\e area as the present District, despite the transfers to and 
from Baldwin and Minbhdm District which have lately taken 
place. 

A careful Census of the whole District was taken between the aotli 
and 27th January rSya, the Census of the town being taken on the 25th 
January. With regard to the agencies employed, the Collector states 
as follows:—‘ The village fancMyats, tnandals (if able to read and 
write), and landholders or their gum&shtds, voluntarily came forward 
and co-operated in the taking of the Census. The village chauMddrs 
and ghdtwAls were also able to assist the police sub-inspectors in 
preparing tlie lists of villages, and they aided the enumerators in 
the preparation of the house registers. There was, however, no 
thoroughly systematic distribution of duties among the various 
village authoritiea A temporary staff of paid vernacular clerks 
{muharrirs) was appointed and placed at the disposal of the sub¬ 
inspectors in charge of police circles (Jhdnds), to enable them to 
exercise their supervision with greater efficiency.’ The total number 
of enumerators employed in taking the Census was 4r6o. The 
results disclosed a total population of 526,772, dwelling in 2028 
villages or townships and ro4,687 houses,—the average pressure of 
the population on the soil being 391 persons per square mile. The 
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District officers are of opinion that the results disclosed by the 
Census are fairly accurate. • 

The table on the following page shows the population in each 
police circle (thdn£) of Bdnkurd District, with the area, number 
of villages, houses, pressure of population, etc. The table is 
reproduced verbatim from the Census Report of 187a. 

Population classified accordino to Sex and Ace. —The 
total population of Bdnkurd District consisted, in 187a, of 5*6,773 
souk, viz. 261,^590 males and 265,082 females. The proportion of 
males in the total population is 497 per cent, and the average 
density of the population 391 per square mile. Classified accord¬ 
ing to age, the Census gives the following results:—Hindus—Under 
twelve years of age, males 87,685, and females 74,486; total 
162,171. Above twelve years of age, males 154,336, and females 
171,279; total 325,615. Grand total of Hindus, 487,786. Muham¬ 
madans—Under twelve years of age, males 2473, females 1984; 

total 4457. Above twelve years of age, males 4377, and females 
4666 ; total 9043. Grand total of Muhammadans, 13,500. Chris¬ 
tians—Under twelve years of age, males 19, and females 8; total 27. 
Above twelve years of age, males 25, and females 18; total 43. 
Grand total of Christians, 70. Gther denominations not separately 
classified—Under twelve years of age, males 5389, and females 4882; 
total 10,271. Above twelve years of age, males 7386, and females 
7759; total 15,145. Grand total of‘others,’25,416. Population of 
all religions—Under twelve years of age, males 95,566, and 
females 81,360; total 176,926. Above twelve years of age, males 
166,124, and females 183,722; total 349,846. Grand total of 
District population, 526,772. Percentage of males in total District 
population, 49 7 per cent The percentage of children not exceed¬ 
ing twelve years of age in the population of different religions is as ‘ 
follows:—Hindus—proportion of male children i8'o per cent., and 
female children i5'3 per cent; proportion of children of both sexes, 

33'3 P^*' cent of the total Hindu population. Muhammadans—pro¬ 
portion of male children i8'3 per cent, female children 147 per 
cent; proportion of children of both sexes, 33‘o per cent of the 
total Musalmdn population. Christians—male children 27*2 per 
cent, female children ii’4 percent; proportion of children of both 
sexes, 38-6 per cent of the total Christian population. Other 
denominations not separately classified—male children 21 "2 per 
cent, female children r9'2 per cent.; total proportion of children 

[Senlmce continued onp. z\ 5. 
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of both sexes, 4o‘4 per cent, of the total ‘ other ’ population. Popu¬ 
lation of all religions—male children i8'i per ce.nt, female children 
IS'5 per cent.; proportion of children of both sexes, 33’6 per cent, 
of the total District population. 

As in almost every other District of Bengal, the Census returns 
show a very small proportion of female children under twelve years 
of age as compared with male children of the same age; while in 
the case of persons above twelve years of age there is a considerable 
excess in the proportion of females to males. This is probably 
owing to the fact that girls are considered to arrive at womanhood 
at an earlier age than boys attain manhood, and many girls are con¬ 
sequently entered as adults, while boys of the same age are returned 
as children, 'fhe proportion of the sexes of all ages, namely, males 
497 per cent, and females 5o‘3 per cent, is probably correct 

The number and proportion of insanes, and of p>ersons otherwise 
aflSicted with infirmities, in Binkuri District, is returned in the 
Census Report as under:—Insanes—males fit, and females at; total 
82, or ■oi5fi per cent of the District population. Idiots—males 23, 
and females 4; total 27, or '0051 per cent of the population. Deaf 
and dumb—males 109, and females 41; total 150, or '0285 per cent of 
the population. Lepers—males 1303, and females 275 ; total 1578, 
or '2996 per cent of the population. Blind—males 233, and females 
145; total 378, or -0718 of the total population. It is a curious 
circumstance, that although the females outnumber the males by ’6 
per cent in the total population of the District, out of the number of 
persons afflicted with the above-mentioned infirmities, considerably 
less than one-third were w'omen. The total number of male infirms 
amounted to 1729, or -6607 per cent of the total male population; 
while the number of female infirms was only 486, or '1833 cent 
of the total female population. The total number of infirms of both 
sexes was 2215, or "4205 per cent of the total District population. 

Population according to Occupation. —The following para¬ 
graphs relating to the occupations of the people are condensed from 
Mr. C. F. Magrath’s District Census Compilation for Bdnkurd. They 
are unavoidably imperfect in many respects, and must be accepted 
subject to the same cautions as those given for the corresponding sec¬ 
tion in my Statistical Accounts of the 24 Pargands and other Districts. 

OccuPAiTON OF Males. — Class I.—Persons employed under 
Government, municipal, or other local authorities:—Government 
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police, 193; rural police or village watchmen, 1547; covenanted 
English officers, 4; subordinate judicial officers, 3; subordinate execu¬ 
tive officers, a; educational officers, 3; public works officer, i j post 
office clerks, etc, 2 1 ; clerks, i o; others, 50. Total of Class I., 1834, 

CiASS II.—Professional persons, including professors of religion, 
education, law, medicine, fine arts, surveying, and engineering:— 
(a) Religion — Hindu priests (^urohits), 1850; spiritual guides 
{gurus), 109; Brdhman astrologers and fortune-tellers {dchdrjyas), 
4; trustee of Hindu religious endo^ent {mahant), i; priests of 
family idols {pujhdris), 130; pilgrim guides {pattdd^, 7. {p) Educa¬ 
tion—schoolmasters, 184; teachers of Sanskrit {pandits), 41; pro¬ 
fessors of tols or indigenous Sanskrit schools {adhydpaks), 3; 
teachers of petty vernacular village schools, {guru-mahdsays), $ i; 
Muhammadan clerks and interpreters (munsAis), 6; students and 
scholars, 337. (r) Law—attorneys, 3 ; pleaders, 8; law agents 

{mukhtdrs), 41; stamp vendors, 7. {d) Medicine—doctors, 314; 
Hindu medical practitioners {kabirdjs), 86; vaccinators, 2; cow- 
doctor (gobaidya), r j compounder, i. (e) Fine arts—musicians, 
696; singers, 131; painters, 16. {/) Surveying and engineering— 
native surveyors {dmins), 2. Total of Class II., 403r. 

Class III.—Persons in service, or performing personal offices.— 
Personal servants, r4o8; cooks, 225; barbers, rr49; washermen 
{dhcbds), 373.J sweepers {mihtars), 14; gardeners {mdiis), rSa; 
doorkeepers {darwdns), 34; corpse-bearers {murdd fardshs), 3; 
unspecified, 2ori. Total of Class III., 5399. 

Class IV.—Persons engaged in agriculture and wdth animals:— 
(a) In agriculture—superior landholders {samlnddrs), 838; large 
leaseholders {ijdrdddrs), 7 ; holders of rent-free lands {IdkJiirdjddrs), 
866; service tenure holders (jdgirddrs), 22; holders of land-on 
military tenure {ghdtudls), 552; subordinate landholders {tdlukddrs), 
rSr ; permanent leaseholders {patniddrs), 32 ; cultivators with rights 
of occupancy, 3roo; holders of small estates {mahalddrs), 45; 
ordinary cultivators or tenants at will, 69,935; J^d stewards 
(gumdshids), 306; rent collectors {tahsilddrs), 2 ; village account¬ 
ants {patwdris), 5; holders of land on tenures of military or police 
service {pdUts), 2r3. {b) With animals—cattle dealers, 56; goat 
dealers, 7; pig dealers, 2; poultry dealers, 4; buffalo dealers, 8; 
shepherds, r6; cowherds, rr45; elephant drivers {mdhuts), 4; 
grooms, 88; farriers and shoeing smiths {ndlbands), 5; hunter 
{shikdrf), 1. Total of Class IV., 77,440. 
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Class V.—Persons engaged in Commerce and trade: —(a) In 
conveyance of persons and goods—bullock drivers, 35 j palanquin 
bearers, 1022; carters, 224; overseers {sarddrs), 14 j boatmen, 
H99; warehouse keepers {dratddrs), 21; weighmen, 18. {b) In 

keeping and lendmg money, and in the sale of goods—bankers and 
mahdjans, 71; pawnbrokers (podddrs), 52; money-changers, 2; 
money-lenders, 652; merchants in special goods, 129; produce 
merchants {sauddgars), 8 ; commission agents, (pdikdrs), ar j petty 
dealers (^<Wr), 14; storekeepers and commission agents 
167; shopkeepers, 1862; petty shopkeepers (mudis), 948; grocers 
and spice dealers {battids), 67; hawkers, 26; brokers {daldls), ra ; 
out-door clerks {sarkdrs), 22 j vernacular clerks and writers 
{muharriri), 173. Total of Class V., 6759. 

Class VI.—Persons employed in mechanical arts, manufactures, 
and engineering operations, and in the sale of goods manufactured 
or prepared for consumption :—(o) Manu&ctures—indigo manu¬ 
facturers, 4. ip) Constructive art — contractors, 4; bricklayers 
285 ; stone masons, 24; brick makers, 8; sawyers, 49 ; 
carpenters, 507; thatchers, 82; painters, 50; well-digger, r; cart- 
builders, 215; boatbuilder, i. (r) Miscellaneous artisans—black¬ 
smiths (idmdrs), 835; dealers in hardware, 213; braziers and 
coppersmiths (kdnsdris), 770; tinmen {kalaigars), 2r; goldsmiths 
(swamakdrs), 833 ; watchmakers, 10; potters {ktnndn), 1215; glass 
vendor, i; lime vendors, 59; cabinetmakers, 167; comb makers, 
8; mat makers, 129; fan makers, 24; basket makers, 377; toy 
makers, 5; bead makers, 576; hookah makers, 7; musical instru¬ 
ment makers, 11; lacquered ware makers, 14; garland makers, 221 j 
turners, 3 •, shell carvers, 228; workers in pith (sold), 9; cotton 
spinners, 5 j silk weavers, 35; cotton weavers, 6685; coir weaver, i; 
shawl menders, 8; dyers, 50 j tailors, ro6; gold lace makers, 2; 
shoemakers, 5465 cloth vendors, 28r; ornament makers, ii; tape 
makers, 5 ; net makers, 18; thread sellers, 102; jute spinners, 22 ; 
cotton sellers, 3; blanket makers, 47; silk dealers, 22; picture 
sellers, 2; bookbinders (daftris), 4; bookseller, i. (d) Dealers in 
vegetable food—oil sellers, 2167; grain sellers, 243; rice sellers, 
109 J sellers of spices, 211; millers (janidwdlds), 6 ; grain buskers, 
457 J g™*’' parchers, 13; costermongers, 21; confectioners, 368; 
sellers of molasses (gut), 68. (i) Dealers in animal food—butchers, 

10 j fishermen, 2521; milkmen, 1594; poulterers, 4; butter sellers, 
3. (/) Dealers m drinks—spirit sellers, 138; toddy sellers, 5; 
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liquor shop keepers, 6o. Dealers in stimulants—tobacco sellers, 
*35 i i^njd sellers, a j pdn sellers, 320. (^) Dealers in perfumes, 

drugs, medicines, etc.—salt sellers, 41; gunpowder sellers, 8; tikd 
sellers, ii. (») Dealers in vegetable substances—firewood sellers, 
225; charcoal sellers, 80; cow-dung seller, i; rope sellers, 4 ; wood 
cutters, 195. (/■) Dealers in animal substances—hide sellers, 190; 
leather dealers and skinners {fhitndrs), 6. Total of Class VL, 24,238. 

Class VII.—Miscellaneous persons not classified otherwise:—■ 
Pensioners, 1176J gamblers, 3; beggars and paupers, 2444; 
apprentices, ii; labourers, 41,215; unemployed, 1576; male 
children, 95,564. Total of Class VII., 141,989. Grand-total of 
males, 261,690. 

Occupations of Females. —The general caution with regard to 
the paragraphs on the occupations of the people applies with par¬ 
ticular force to this section. Class I., nA. Class II.—Professional 
females—priestesses, 98; female spiritual guides (gurus), i; school¬ 
mistresses, 3; mines, 44; midwife (ddi), i ; female doctors 
(kabirdjs), 1 1; singers, 3 ; jugglers, 8; dancers, 2 ; painter, i; total, 
172. Class III.—Females in service or performing personal offices 
—female domestic servants, 490; ayah, i; cooks, 16; female 
barbers, loi ; washerwomen, 50; female sweepers (miAtrdnis), 6 ; 
prostitutes, 270; unspecified, 12: total, 946. Class IV.—Females 
employed in agriculture and with animals—female landlords (samin- 
ddrs), 353; female holders of rent-free estates (IdkJiirdjddrs), 14; 
female subordinate landlords (tdlukddrs), 8; female cultivators, T306 ; 
female goat dealers, 3; female cowherds, 44 ; total, 1728. Class 
V.—Females engaged in commerce and trade—money-lenders, 34; 
shopkeepers, 353; retail dealers (bepdris), 2: total, 389. Class VI.— 
Females employed in manufactures, and in the sale of goods manu¬ 
factured or prepared for consumption—dealers in pottery, 63; 
dealers in lime, to; shell carver, t; came workers, 2 ; basket 
makers, 65; mat makers, 3; bead makers, tos; toy maker, i; silk 
spinners, 12; spinners, 1469; weavers, 46; dyers, 7; female tailor, 
t; jute sellers, 8; ornament sellers, 2; thread sellers, 24; cloth 
vendors, 4; grain dealers, 13; rice dealers, 80; costermongers, 40; 
dealers in spices, 11; oil dealers, 149; confectioners, 4; grain 
parchers, ao; grain buskers, 1460; fishwomen, 349; milk sellers, 
176; tobacconist, i; pdn sellers, 76; toothpowder sellers, 12; 
salt sellers, 12; firewood sellers, 550; sellers of leaves, 44; rope 
sellers, 4; hide dealers, 15: total, 4836. Class VII,—Miscellaneous 
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females not classified otherwise—female pensioners, 222; female 
beggars and paupers, 642; female labourers, 2699; unemployed 
adult females, 172,188; female children, 81,260: total, 257,orr. 
Grand total of females, 265,082. 

Ethnical Division or the People. —The Hindus form the 
great mass of the population. They number, including semi-ab¬ 
original castes, 487,786, or 92 6 per cent, of the entire population. 
The Muhammadans only number 13,500, or 2-6 per cent of the 
population; Christians, 70; and other denominations not separately 
classified, consisting of aboriginal races who still retain their primi¬ 
tive faiths, 25,416, or 4-8 per cent, of the population. 

Mr. C. F. Magrath's District Census Compilation for Binkuri 
thus classifies the ethnical divisions of the people. The list of 
Hindu castes will be reproduced on a subsequent page, but arranged 
in a different order from that given here, according to the rank 
which they hold in social esteem:— 


NaMK 09 NATtOMAUrr, 
or Carts. 

1 

Total. 

1 

NaMB OR NATIOJtAUTYi 
Taibb. OR Cast& I 

I.—NON.ASIATICS. 


2. Stmi-IIindnixid . 

Europtam — 


Aborigina. ! 

English, 

XO 

Bigdi, .... 

Iri^ 

17 

Scotch,. 

I 

Bihelii, .... 
Bhari. 

Total of Non-Asiatics, 

28 

Bodiya, .... 
Bhmya, . . . . i 

11 .—MIXED RACES. 


Bind. 

£urasi&xiSy ♦ . , 

S 

Chim&r ami Much!, 

Chandil, . , 

HI.—ASIATICS. 


Dom, . • . , 

Dosadb, 

A.—Otktr than Nalhx 4 (4 



Jndia aitd JSurma/i. 


Kioii, . . .' . 

Nepalese, 

I 

KarangA, 

Mil. 

Milo, .... 

S.—Nataxi tf India and 


Burmah. 


Mihtar, . « , . 

1. Aboriginal Triin. 


Bisi, .... 

Bhumij, .... 

1,466 

Rajbansi Koch, 

Dhangar, 

Kharil, .... 

105 

* 7,939 

Rijwir, .... 
Shikiii, 

Kol, .... 

Santa], .... 

I 

25.378 

Total, . 

i. 

Total, . 

44,889 


TocaL 


18,632 

, *7 

76.9«S 

27! 

112 

2. *7S 

3. «i7 

507 
7, *93 

2 

2.445 

«3S 

412 

8,436 

1,268 

56 

4 

3 
2 

31 


1 * 1.743 
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Sauk or SAnouAurr, 
Tbiub, or Castc. 

TutaL 

Nams or Natiomalitv, 
TrrftB, o« Casts. 

ToCmL 

3. Hindus. 

(i.) SuFKIUOft Castis. 
Brihmao, 

Ri]piit, .... 
Gbitwil, 

49.473 

9 ,i!S 0 

3 

(Tti.) Castes engaged 
CHIEFLY IN Personal 
Service. 

Bebiri and Daliya, 

Dhanuk, 

Dhobi, .... 
Hiuim, 

mdr, . . , . 

107 

17 

2,343 

7,428 

124 

Tolftl, . 

58,656 



(ii.) IKTKRMEDIATB CASTES. 

Baldya, .... 
Bhit, .... 

Kijroilh, 

2,366 

17 

11,676 

Total, . 

10^0x9 

(vUL) Artisan Castes. 


Total, . 

J 4 . 0 S 9 

Kimar. 

Kinsiii,.... 

22»750 

(iii.) Trading Castes. 

Agtrwili. and Mirwari, . 
Gondha Banik, . 

Khatri, .... 
Mahun, .... 
Subarna Banik, 

79 

6,616 

497 

21 

S.259 

Kumar, .... 
Liheil, .... 
Sinkhirl, 

Sonir, .... 

Sunrl. 

Sntiadhar, 

Tell. 

Kaln, ..... 

4 , 5 « 

28 

479 

1,506 

> 2,657 

4,610 

41,322 

13.064 

Tolnl, . 

12,482 

Total, . 

101,037 




(ir.) PAf?TORAL CASTRS. 

Go&t^ » . , . 

Jit, ... . 

38,572 

I 

(be.) Weaver Castes. 

a.,: : : :• 

Maranl, , t , . 
Tanti, .... 

439 

Total, . 

38.573 

172 

>59 

16,510 

(v.) Castes engaged in 
PREPARING Cooked Food. 



Total, . 

17,280 

Giorir. 

Madak. 

193 

3 . 7*9 

(e) Labouring Castes. 


Total, . 

3-911 

Beldir, .... 
Bhil}ra, .... 
Cbunori, 

Koti, .... 

Niik. 

Patiil. 

Simaiita, . . . i 

z6 

5 

>79 

1,216 

3,860 

5,840 

(vi) Agricultural 
Castes. 

Afttri, .... 
Barui, .... 

TimlJ, .... 

3,443 

979 

12,034 

Kaibaitta, 

Ko«rl, .... 

12,644 

2,397 

Total, . 

11,160 

Kamu, .... 
Mill, ... . 
Sadgop,.... 
Sank, etc. , . . 

622 

535 

17,971 

2,485 

(xi.) Caste occupied in 
Seluhc Fish and 
Vegetables. 


Total, . 

53 , ”0 

Metiyi, .... 

* 

a. 463 
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Nam* or KATioNAttry, 
TitIBX, OK CAft'fK. 

Total. 

NA»fK OP Nationautv» 
Tkibk, ok Casts. 

Total. 

(*ii.) Boatino and Fisir- 
iNo Castes. 

Jilii, .... 
Mahidanda, etc., . 

Mali. 

Minjhi, .... 

1,261 

1.359 

«.333 

5.000 

4. Ptrtmt of Hiftdv Origin 
not rtcognuing Caste. 

Vaishnav, 

Native Christians, . 

10,250 

37 

Pod, .... 

Tior, .... 

3 

62 

Total, . 

10.287 

Total, . 

9.618 

5. i/uAammadans, 

Palhin, .... 

Shaikh. 

Unspecified, . 


(xiii.) Dancer, Musician, 
Beggar, anu Vagabond 
Castks. 

Biitl, .... 

'58 

77 

2 

13,421 



(xiT.) PxasoNS enume¬ 
rated BY Nationality 


Tout, . 

13,500 

ONLY. 

Hindustinl, . , 

Madrasi (Telingi), . 

Uriya, .... 

„ 7 

899 

8 

Total op Natives op 
India, . . . 

526,738 




Total, , 

91A 

Total of Asiatics, . 

526,739 

(xv.) Persons op Un- 


KNOWN or Unspecified 
Castes, 

2,879 

GfiAWD Total, . 

526,772 

Grand Total op Hindus, 

336.319 


Immigration. —^There are no statistics of immigration; nor does 
it appear that any regular immigration exists, except in the case of 
the Santils and other hill people, who occasionally come in small 
numbers and settle in the neigbourhood of colonies of their own 
tribes already residing in the District. These hill people, after they 
have once come to the District, settle down permanently, the only 
observance of their former mode of forest life being an occasional 
gathering for hunting or feasting. Emigration from the District goes 
on to a certain extent. During the five years ending 1869, 3508 
coolies, almost entirely composed of aboriginal hill and jungle tribes, 
emigrated under the Labour Laws, principally to the tea Districts of 
Assam. The Collector states that very few of these emigrants ever 
return to the District. 

Castes. —The following is a list of 83 Hindu castes met wnth in 
Binkuri District, arranged as far as possible in the order in which 
they rank in local public esteem, and showing their occupation, 
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etc. The figures indicating the number of each caste are taken 
from Mr. C. F. Magrath’s District Census Compilation for Bdnkuri: 
—(i) Brihman ; members of the priesthood, and the first caste in 
the Hindu social scale. Many of them are also landholders, and 
others are employed in Government or private service. In this 
District many Brahmans are also cultivators of the soil, performing 
every operation of agriculture themselves, except the actual holding 
of the plough, which is considered menial and degrading, and is 
accordingly done by means of hired servants. The District Census 
Report returns the number of Brdhmans in Binkuri at 49,473. (a) 
Kshattriyas or Khatris. In Sanskrit times, the Kshattriyas formed 
the second or warrior caste in the Hindu social system. It is 
beh’eved that at the present time, at least in Bengal, there arc no 
pure Kshattriyas; and a Hindu tradition relates that they were exter¬ 
minated by Parasui 4 m, an incarnation of Vishnu, for having insulted 
the Brdhmans. The present Khatris, however, claim to belong to 
the ancient warrior caste, and explain their existence by asserting 
that their ancestors hid themselves or fled, and thus escaped the 
wrath of Parasurdm. The Kliatris are now traders and cultivators 
by occupation; and the Census Report of 187a returns their number 
in Bdnkuri at 497. A further account of the Khatris will be found 
in the Statistical Account of Bardwdn, the Mahdrdjd of which belongs 
to this caste. (3) Rdjputs; employed in military service, and as 
guards, policemen, etc. They also claim the dignity of Kshattriya- 
hood, and the rank is generally accorded to them by the natives. 
Number in 1872, 9180. (4) Ghitwdls; returned in the Census 
Report as a subordinate caste of Rdjputs. Their number is 
returned at 3 only, but this is evidently an error, as they are some¬ 
what numerous in the District, and still fomi an important class of 
the population. In 1866 the number of Ghdtwdls employed in the 
nual police of the District was returned at 1646. The following 
account of the Ghitwils of Bdnkurd is quoted from Colonel 
Gastrell’s Revenue Survey Report of the District:—‘A class of men 
called Ghitwdls hold rent-free grants of land, which were assigned to 
them in consideration of their performance of certain specified 
duties. In former days the responsibility of keeping open the roads 
and protecting travellers firom being plundered rested with the 
GhtCtwils, and the grants of land were allotted them in return for 
this service. The custom then was for every traveller or merchant, 
on entering a Ghitwil’s beat, to apply for a pass from the chief 
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Ghitwil, which he obtained on payment of a small sum of money, 
—black-mail, in fact In the earlier days of the system, this pass 
carried a man fairly through all the difficulties of the road, the pro¬ 
duction of his pass being generally sufficient to secure him from 
any molestation. But as the tribes became more divided, and dis¬ 
sensions sprang up amongst them, the number of chiefs increased, 
and a pass then only sufficed to protect a man from one end of a 
chiePs beat to another. On passing the boimdary-line between two 
chiefs’ domains, he had to apply for and obtain another pass, and 
pay more money. A man neglecting to get a pass fared badly, and 
was considered fortunate if he escaped with the loss of his property 
only. This system of levying black-mail and granting of passes has 
of course long since ceased as a general practice. But, true to their 
old habits, some Ghitwils even now attempt to seduce the unwary 
or ignorant traveller into paying them for a safe-conduct An 
instance of this occurred when the Revenue Survey camp was 
pitched at Bishnupm. A little way from the camp, on the Midna- 
piu road, two men had established themselves, under pretence of 
Icvj-ing fees on account of the zamindars from the wood-cutters 
bringing in wood for sale in the Bishnupur market These men also 
demanded payment from travellers going along the road, and carried 
on their trick for some time undiscovered. But one day a traveller, 
having paid the first man, strongly objected to paying the second; 
the fellow insisted; but the traveller, determined not to pay the cess 
twice over, came into the camp to complain and get redress. The 
case was at once brought to the notice of the police authorities, and 
the leviers of black-mail disappeared from that spot at any rate. 
This was going on close to a police station. 

‘ There are said to have been six great divisions or tribes of 
Ghdtwdls in Bdnkuii District; none of them, however, belonged to 
any particular or exclusive caste. The names of these divisions or 
tribes were as follow ;—(i) Bantor, (2) Bdnkdho, (3) Chui Musui£, 
(4) Khdtul, (5) Jaibalia, and (6) Biisgriim. These all held lands, 
granted to them as jdgirs on condition of their keeping open the 
roads. Some possessed a rent-free tenure in their grants; others 
paid a small quit-rent called panchaki to the Collector; others, again, 
p>aid the same to the saminddr on whose lands they were located. 
The first five tribes, who now p)ay rent to Government under the 
general name of bdra-hasdris, were all originally included in the 
saminddri of Bishnupur, then in possession of the Rdji of Bishnupur. 
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But subsequently, on the Riji becoming a defaulter in payment of 
revenue, the estate was put up to auction,and sold in 1791. Eleven 
years afterwards, the Commissioner made a settlement with all the 
Ghitwils of this estate (not living on the bdra-hat&ri” mahal 
lands), then numbering about *300 souls, and assigned to their 
custody forty-three —in consideration thereof awarding to them 

for their own use 11,645 acres or 34,934 bighds of land, for which 
they were bound to pay an annual quit-rent or pamhaki of j£46g, 
IS. 6d. into the Collectorate I'rcasury. The sixth tribe were not 
originally Ghitwils, but were attached to the top-khdnd or artillery 
of the Bishnupur Rijl Their duties were to attend on him on all 
occasions of ceremony, with horses, guns, etc. For the due per¬ 
formance of these duties, certain lands were made over to them and 
their heirs in j'dgir, for which they had to pay a small partchakl to the 
Rijd—how much is not clearly known. These had twenty-three ghdts 
assigned them in the days of the Bishnupur lUj, under twenty-three 
chief Ghitwils, each having charge of a ghdt. Their sanad or deed 
of grant allowed them about aooo acres or 6000 bighds of land, for 
which they paid a light panchaki or quit-rent to the samlnddr. The 
estate in which their lands lay was subsequently purchased by Mr. 
J. Eiskine of Sonimukhl, That gentleman found that he had to 
receive ;^i3o as panchaki rent from the Baisgrim Ghitwils. At 
first he had great difficulty in obtaining possession of a single spot of 
land on the estate he had just purchased, even to establish a Revenue 
Court or Kachdri. The GhdtwtQs laid claim to all. On Mr. 
Erskine remonstrating with them, they said they had no objection to 
his taking over for himself the small barren hill of Kord, which was' 
apparently fit for nothing but a trigonometrical station. They held 
deeds {sattads) for -aooo acres or 6000 bighds only, and on the 
strength of these claimed and held possession of the whole. Subse¬ 
quently, the Revenue Survey operations established Mr. Erskine 
fully in his rights, and confined the Ghdtwdls to theirs.’ The 
Ghdtwdls still perform police duties, and continue to hold their 
service lands, either rent-free or subject to a light quit-rent These 
Ghdtwdli tenures, and the duties and responsibilities which attach to 
the holders of them, will be further described on a subsequent page, 
when treating of the land tenures of the District (5) Baidyaj 
physicians by caste occupation; but many of them have abandoned- 
their hereditary avocation, and are now landholders. Government 
officials, clerks, etc., or follow other respectable occupations. 
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The Census of 1872 returned their number in Binkuri District at 
2366. (6) Kiyasth; some are well-to-do landholders, Government 
oflScers, zamlnddri revenue collectors, etc.; while others are agricul¬ 
turists, but, like the Brihman and Khatri cultivators, they abstain 
from actually holding the plough. Number of Kiyasths in Binkuia, 
11,676. (7) Bh£t; heralds and bards, and also carriers of letters of 

invitation on occasions of religious and social ceremonies. The 
members of this caste claim to be Brdhmans who have lapsed from 
the dignity of pure Brihmanhood by their acceptance of alms. 
There is much doubt, however, whether they ever were Brahmans, 
although they wear the paitd or sacred thread. The Census Report 
classifies them separately from the Brahmans, and returns their 
number at 17. (8) Adriijya; astrologers and fortune-tellers, and 

receivers of alms at feasts and ceremonies. They wear the sacred 
thread, and claim to be Brihmans who have fallen from the same 
cause as that stated above. The right of the caste to Brihmanhood 
is generally conceded, but its members are not held in much esteem. 
This caste is not returned separately in the Census Report, and its 
members are probably included among the regular Brihmans. (9) 
Aganv’ild and Mirvviri; a wealthy class of up-country traders, 
claiming the rank of Kshattriya. Number in Binkuri District in 
1872, 79. 

Pure Sudra Castes. —Next in rank come the following twelve 
pure Sddra castes, from whose hands a Brihman can take water or 
uncooked food without injury to his caste:—(10) Nipit; barbers; 
7428 in number •, generally poor, (i i) Kimdr; blacksmiths ; 22,750 
in number; poor, (i 2) Telf or Till; oil-pressers and sellers by 
caste occupation, but many of them have now abandoned their 
hereditary employment and taken to trade. Those of the caste who 
retain their hereditary occupation are generally poor; while the 
traders are usually well to do, and some of them rich. Number in 
1872, 41,322. (13) Kumdr; potters and makers of earthen idols; 
4518 in number; poor. (14) Sadgop; the highest of the cultivating 
castes. Some are landed proprietors, who till their own land, and 
are comparatively wealthy; the others, who are ordinary cultivators, 
are poor; 17,971 in number. (15) TdmbuU or Timlf growers 
and sellers by caste occupation, but many are now landed pro¬ 
prietors, traders, eta; some are rich and others poor; 12,034 in 
number. (16) Bdrui; growers and sellers of /dft leaves; 979 in 
number; poor. (17) Mdlikar or Mill; gardeners and flower sellers; 
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53S in number; poor. (i8) Gandhabanik or Banii; grocers and 
spice dealers; 6626 in number; some rich, others poor, (tg) 
Sdnkhdrf; shell cutters and makers of shell bracelets ; 479 in 
number; generally poor. (20) Kins^ri; braziers and coppersmiths; 
103 in number; some tolerably well off and even rich, others poor. 
(21) Agurf; a respectable mixed caste lately sprung up, following 
agriculture; 3443 in number; poor. 

Intersiiediati Sudra Castes.—T he following fourteen form the 
intermediate Sddm castes, who are neither esteemed nor despised, 
but who have some claim to respectability:—(22) Goili; milkmen 
and cowherds; the second most numerous caste in the District, 
numbering 38,572. (23) Jdt; up-countrymcn; i in number. (24) 
Gini 4 r; preparers and sellers of parched rice; 192 in number. 

(25) Madak; confectioners and sweetmeat makers; 3719 in number. 

(26) Kaibartti ; cultivators and fishermen ; 12,644 in number. 

(27) Vaishnav. This is not, properly speaking, a caste, but rather a 
class of Hindus professing the principles inculcated by Chaitanya, 
which are distinctly opposed to caste, asserting the equality of all 
men before God. Caste prejudices, however, are said to be now 
creeping into the sect: the higher and wealthier members will not 
eat with or mix in any way with the lower. Most of these latter 
are beggars, and many of the women prostitutes. The Census 
Report returns the number of Vaishnavs in Bdnkuri District at 
10,250. (28) Malta; not given in the Census Report, but returned 
as a separate caste by the Collector. It is probably a caste or class 
of people peculiar to the District, the ancient name of which was 
Mallabhtlm, and Malla the title of its Hindu kings. (29) Mahuri; 
an up-country trading caste; number in Bdnkuri District, 21. (30) 
Koeri; cultivators; 2397 in number. (31) Kurmi; odtivators and 
sellers of jungle products; 622 in number. (32) Sarak; cultivators; 
2485 in number. (33) Tint!; weavers; 16,510 in number. (34) 
Sonir or Swamakir; goldsmiths and jewellers; 1506 in number. 
(35) Subamabanik; bankers and dealers in gold and silver; 5259 in 
number. These last two castes are ofi^hoots of the Banid or trading 
caste. The low rank which they hold in social esteem is stated to 
be owing to their propensity of pilfering the gold entrusted to them 
to work up. 

Low Castes. —TTie following twenty-seven are low castes, and 
despised accordingly:—(36) Ldheri; lac ornament makers; 28 in 
number. (37) Sutradhar or Chhutdr; carpenters; 4610 in number. 
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(38) Sunri or Surf; wine sellers by caste occupation, but many have 
now abandoned their hereditary calling, some taking to trade and 
others to agriculture; 12,657 in number. (39) Dhanuk; from 
northern Bengal; employed as labourers or as menial domestic ser¬ 
vants; r7 in number. {40) Kihdr; palanquin bearers and domestic 
servants; r24 in number. These are probably up<ountry Kihdrs, 
who occupy a much higher position in Behar than the castes following 
the same occupation do in Lower Bengal (4r) Kalu; oil-pressers 
and sellers; t3,o 64 in number. (42) Dhobi; washermen; 2343 in 
number. (43) Jogi; weavers; 439 in number. (44) Kotil; weavers 
and cultivators; 172 in number. (45) Maranf; weavers; 159 in 
number. (46) Beldir; labourers; 26 in number. (47) Bhilya; 
labourers; 5 in number. (48) Chuniii; lime-bumers, 179 in number. 
(49) Kori; earthworkers; chiefly employed in digging tanks, or as 
labourers upon embankments; rardirr number. (50) Niik; culti¬ 
vators and labourers; 3860 in number. (5r) Simanta; agricultural 
day-labourers; 5840 in number. (52) Patiil; mat makers and 
labourers; 34 in number. {53) Jilii; fishermen ; 1261 in number. 
(34) Mahidanda; fishermen and boatmen; 1359 in number. (55) 
Mili; fishermen and boatmen; 1333 number. (56) Minjhf; not 
a caste, but a class of boatmen who act as helmsmen. The Census, 
in its list of fishing and boating castes, returns the Minjhis at 5600; 
but fi-om this high number it appears probable that a class of village 
head-men among the jungle and aboriginal people, who have the 
title of Minjhf, have been included with the Mdnjhfs who are pro¬ 
perly boat-steerers. (57) Metiyi; sellers of fish and vegetables; 
2463 in number. (58) Keut; fishermen and boatmen ; mentioned 
in the Collector’s return, but not shown separately in the Census 
Report (59) Behdri and Dulii; palanquin bearers and labourers; 
107 in number. These are two separate castes, but are returned 
together in the Census Report (60) Pod; fishermen; 3 in number. 
(61) Tior; fishermen and boatmen; 62 in number. (62) Biitf; 
drummers and mat makers ; 158 in number. 

Semi-Aboriginai. Castes.—T he following twenty-one are all 
semi-aboriginal castes, and are utterly despised:—(63) Chandil; 
cultivators and labourers; 507 in number. (64) Bhuiyi; cultivators 
and labourers; 278 in number. (65) Bigdi; cultivators, fishermen, 
and day-labourers; 18,632 in number. (66) Dom; basket makers 
and cultivators; 7193 in number. (67) Karangi; cultivators and 
labourers; 412 in number. (68) Mil; snake-charmers; 8436 in 
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number. {69) Milo; labourers; 1268 in number. (70) Dosadb; 
labourers and cultivators; 2 in number. (71) Muchi and Chimir; 
shoemakers and leather dealers; 3117 in number. These are two 
distinct castes, following the same occupation, but they do not inter¬ 
marry or mix in any way. The Muchis belong to Lower Bengal, while 
the Chimirs are up-countrymen. (72) Biuri; labourers and culti¬ 
vators ; the most numerous caste in the District; 76,9r5 in number. 
(73) Pisl; toddy makers and leather dealers; 4 in number. (74) 
Rijbansi Koch; fishermen and cultivators; 3 in number. (75) 
Rijwir; labourers and cultivators; a in number. (76) Shikiri; 
hunters and bird-catchers; 3r in number. (77) Bihelii ; day- 
labourers ; 17 in number. (78) Bediyd; a wandering and gipsy-like 
tribe, living by bird-catching, juggling, fortune-telling, and occa¬ 
sionally by petty thefts; 3 in number. (79) Bind ; cultivators and 
labourers; ri2 in number. (80) Buni; day-labourers; 2175 in 
number. (8r) Hirf; swineherds and sweepers; 2445 in number. 
(82) Kiori; swineherds; 135 in number. (83) Mihtar; sweepers 
and scavengers; 56 in number. 

The foregoing list of Hindu castes is exclusive of 2879 persons of 
unknown or unspecified caste, and 9t4 persons enumerated by 
nationality only. The list includes a number of aboriginal people 
who have abandoned their ancient beliefs and embraced some sort 
of Hinduism. There arc no predatory clans or castes in Binkuri 
District 

Religious Division of the People.— The great bulk of the 
population of Binkuri District consists of Hindus, the remainder 
bemg made up by Muhammadans, Christians, and hill people pro¬ 
fessing aboriginal faiths. The Hindus number 242,021 males and 
245,765 females; total, 487,786, or 92 6 per cent of the District 
population. The members of the Brihma Samij, or reformed 
theistic sect of Hindus, are included in the Census Report with the 
general Hindu population, and I have no means of ascertaining 
their separate number. The Collector states, however, that the sect 
is not making any progress in the District The Muhammadans of 
Bdnkurd number 6850 males and 6650 females; total, 13,500, or 
2’6 per cent of the District population. There are no distinct sects 
of Musalmins except the ordinary division into Shiis and Sunnis. 
No Buddhists or Jains are found in Bdnkuri District The Chris¬ 
tian population numbers 44 males and 26 females; total, 
Deducting 33 from this as the number of European and Eurasian 
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Christians, a balance remains of 37, as representing the whole native 
Christian community of nkur£ The rest of the population consists 
of various hill races and jungle tribes, professing primitive aboriginal 
superstitions, who are classified in the Census Report under the 
name of ‘ others.’ They consist of 12,7 7 5 males and 12,641 females; 
total, 25,416. These aborigines are chiefly represented by the 
Sanbils, Kharids, and Bhumijs, found in very considerable numbers 
in the jungly tract on the western border. Their present status and 
occupations are stated to be similar to those of the Bengalis among 
whom they live. 

Division of the People into Town and Country.— ^The 
Census Report of 1872 thus classifies the villages and towns:— 
There are 1287 villages of less than two hundred inhabitants j 526 
with from two hundred to five hundred inhabitants; 165 from five 
hundred to a thousand; 41 small towns nuth from one to two thou¬ 
sand ; 7 with from two to three thousand; i with from three to four 
thousand; and 2 with from fifteen thousand to twenty thousand: 
total number of villages and towns, 2029. The population is almost 
entirely rural, the Census Report returning only two towns as con¬ 
taining a population of five thousand souls and upwards, namely, 
Binkurd, population 16,794; and Bishnupur, population 18,047. 
These are, indeed, the only towns in the District. The total urban 
population thus disclosed amounts to 34,841, leaving a balance of 
491,931, or 93‘39 per cent, as forming the rural population. The 
following are the details of the two towns in the District;— 

Bankura, the chief town and administrative headquarters of the 
District, is situated on the north bank of the Dhalkisor river, in 
23* 14' o" north latitude and 87® 6' 45" east longitude. The popu¬ 
lation of the town seems to have increased somewhat of late years. 
At the time of the experimental Census, taken in 1869, it contained 
8157 male and 7189 female inhabitants ; total, 15,346. The regular 
Census in January 1872 disclosed the following results:—^Number of 
houses, 2435. Population—Hindus, 8207 males and 7772 females ; 
total, 15,979. Muhammadans, 421 males and 290 females; total, 
711. Christians, 43 males and 23 females; total, 66. Other 
denominations not separately classified, 24 males and 14 females; 
total, 38. Total of all religions, 8695 males and 8099 females; 
grand total, 16,794. Average number of inmates per house, 6^90. 
Gross mimicipalincome in 1871, ;£S5i; expenditure, j^476, 8s. od.; 
average rate of municipal taxation, 7|d. or 5J dtinds per head. 
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The station is exceedingly dry, and considered very healthy. The 
principal buildings are the Church, the Government Courts, Jail, 
Treasury, Post Office, and Government School. The school was 
established in January r846, and in 1871-72 it was attended by 
222 scholars. The station also contains a public library, supported 
by subscriptions, contributed chiefly by European and native officials. 

Bishnupur, the ancient capital of the District under its native 
rijis, and still the most populous town, is situated in the south-east 
of the District, a few miles south of the Dhalkisor river, in 23“ 4' 40" 
north latitude and 87® 22' o" east longitude. According to the 
Census of 1872, it contains 4007 houses, and a population made up 
as follows:—Hindus, 8565 males and 8871 females ; total, 17,436. 
Muhammadans, 304 males and 307 females j total, 6ti. Christians 
and ‘others,’ tti/. Total population, 8869 males and 9178 females; 
grand total, 18,047. Average number of inmates per house, 4'5o. 
Gross municipal income in 1871, ^£^273,14s. od.; expenditure, ;£ 192, 
6s. od.; rate of municipal taxation, 3|d. or 2 dnnds 5 //V per head. 

The family of the RijdL of Bishnupur, or Bishenpore, as it is more 
commonly spelt, is one of the most ancient, and was formerly one 
of the most important, of all the Hindu dynasties in Bengal. The 
following sketch of its traditional history is mainly derived from an 
account drawn up for me by a pandit *:— 

‘Raghu Nith Sinh, the founder of the dynasty of Bishnupur, 
derived his origin from the kings of Jainagar, near Brinddban. The 
story of his parentage is as follows. The king of Jainagar, being 
seized with a desire to visit distant countries, set out for Purushottam, 
and on his way thither passed through Bishnupur. While resting 
at one of the halting-places in the great forest of that country, his 
wife gave birth to a son; and the king, foreseeing the difficulties of 
carrying a child adth him, left the mother and her baby behind in 
the woods, and went forward on his journey. Such barbarous 
desertions are still heard of; even women, when they have once set 
their hearts upon pilgrimage, become merciless to their offspring, and 
abandon any child they may happen to give birth to by the way. 

‘ Soon after the father had departed, a man named Sri Kasmetid 
Bdgdi (an aboriginal inhabitant), when gathering firewood, passed 
by the halting-place, and saw the newly-born child lying helpless 
and alone. The mother never was heard of; and whether she was 
devoured by wild beasts, or found shelter with the natives, remains 
’ AnnaJt of Rural Bengal, by W. W. Hanter, voL L appendix E. 
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a mystery to this day. The woodman took the infant home, and 
reared him till he reached the age of seven, when a certain Brdhman 
of the place, struck with his beauty and the marks of royal descent 
that were visible on his person, took him to his own house. 
(This is the first appearance of a resident Aryan in the legend; 
and he is not a conqueror, but a .poor colonist) The Brahman, 
however, being an indigent person, was compelled to send the boy 
out to tend his cows and work for his living; and the lad so grew 
upon the affections of the Bigdis (aborigines), that they called him 
Raghu Nith, Lord Raghu, and supplied him with food. 

‘ One day in particular, the boy attracted the notice of everybody 
by his beauty, as he played with the other young cowherds, while 
the elder shepherds looked on. The fathers, seeing that the day 
was wearing on, set their faces homewards, driving their numerous 
cattle before them. On the way, a cow belonging to Eaghu’s herd 
strayed from the rest, and the boy, going in search of her into the 
thick forest, wandered up and down, looking in all directions, but 
in vain, till at last, overcome with fatigue, he lay down at the foot 
of a tree. No sooner had he fallen asleep, than a huge cobra glided 
out of a tuft of high grass; but instead of biting the lad, gazed 
stedfastly on him, and, erecting his many-coloured hood above the 
sleeper’s frice, shaded him from the rays of the sun (a legend told of 
many successful adventurers). His adopted parent meanwhile was 
in great distress about his disappearance, and, unable to bear the 
suspense any longer, started in search of him. At length he came 
to the spot; but what was his terror when he beheld the deadly 
snake, with hood erect, as if in the act to strike ! “ Alas ! my loved 
one,” he cried; “ what madness tempted me to send thee forth to 
thy destraction ?” Meanwhile the snake, scared by his approach, and 
quickly contracting its hood, glided off, and the boy, awakened by 
the withdrawal of the shade, started up. The old man poured forth 
tears of gratitude, vowing never to let his precious child go forth 
into the forest again, “ Ah, what would I have done had I lost 
you ? ” he exclaimed. “ You, whom I cannot bear to be out of my 
sight for a moment! From the day I brought you to my house 
with only a few worn rags, and tended by the Bdgdis, deep and un¬ 
speakable tenderness sprang up in my heart towards you. Your 
beautiful face, and the tears rolling down your little cheeks, will 
never be forgotten.” 

‘One day the boy fotmd a golden ball in a water-course, and 
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brought it to his master, who treasured it up with delight as a sign 
of the future greatness of his child. Soon afterwards, the king (an 
aboriginal prince) having died, his obsequies were celebrated with 
great pomp, and people from all parts went to the funeral feast. 
The Brdhman, being very poor, went among the rest, taking Raghu 
with him. When the Brdhman was in the middle of his repast, tire 
late king’s elephant seized Raghu with his trunk, and approached 
the empty throne. Great was the consternation and terror lest the 
elephant should dasli the boy to pieces \ but when the royal animal 
carefully placed the lad on the throne, the whole multitude, thunder¬ 
struck at seeing a deed so manifestly done by the will of God, filled 
the place with their acclamations, and the ministers agreed to crown 
the boy on the spot So they made him king of the country; and 
the singers came and poured forth their melodies, the musicians 
played on their instruments, and the minstrels tuned their harijs, 
and recited the wonderful deed that had been done. 

‘ For this was the custom in the old countries, that when the king 
died, the mmisters did not crown the legal heir, but they made the 
king’s white elephant, attended by all the ofiicers of state, and 
covered with jewelled trappings, go through the capital in solemn 
procession j and whomsoever among the multitude the elephant 
lifted on to its back, him they crowned, saying that it was the act of 
God. 

‘ Raghu Nith Sinli, therefore, was the first king of Bishnupur [i.e. 
the first king of Aryan birth, the abonginal princes going for nothing 
with the worthy pandit). He is celebrated in history as the King 
of the Bdgdis (aborigines), and was the first of a race that has 
reigned nearly noo years. He founded the city of Bishnupur, 
guided thither by auspicious signs. For long his kingdom passed 
under the name of Mallabhdral (the land of the wrestlers), then as 
the Jungle Mahals (forest country) j it is now included in the 
Districts of Bardwdn, Binkuri, and Bfrbhdm. 

‘ Bfrbhiim is known as a place for heroes and Bdgdis (aboriginal 
castes). They wore long black hair, and generally decorated them¬ 
selves with iron ornaments, the most costly being of silver, and 
called bdld. For arms they had spears and javelins. The kings 
often employed them as guards of their palaces, owing to their skill 
in wrestlmg. They also joined vnth the wild tribes (<>. aboriginal 
races of the highlands) in committing acts of plunder, and thus 
became a terror to the more peaceable inhabitants. The Nawib of 
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Murshidibid occasionally solicited their assistance in time of war. 
At the time when the Nawdb was engaged in conflict with the 
Marhattis, he requested his dependent kings to give him every 
support in their power. Accordingly the Rij£ of Bishnupur de¬ 
spatched a band of his bravest heroes to the assistance of the Nawib. 
By their valour the Marhattis were subdued; and from that time the 
Rijd of Bishnupur was the most renowned of the tributary kings of 
the Naw 4 b.’ 

The history of the kings of Bishnupur, written by Rdji Gopil 
Sinh, was found in the Binkuri Collectorate. Guided by the facts 
contained therein, and collecting others from various sources, the 
pandit proceeds to give a chronicle of the kings of Bishnupur. One 
or two facts connected with the kings and their country may be 
mentioned in passing:— 

‘ The kings belonged to the Kutumi branch of the Mahirishi family. 
Their god was Akalang, and their goddess Pur^ of the Ketti caste. 
The kings were followers of Sambad; the high priest, or Bishi, was 
Viswi Mitraj Brdhmans who worshipped Vishnu were their re¬ 
ligious guides. The sacred verse called Gatha, which the kings 
received at the time of their being invested with the sacred thread 
(Raitd), is still in use. Bishnupur acquired a place in history from 
the time of Rdji Raghu Ndth Sinh, whom the Bigdis (aborigines) 
called Raghu Nith. At the time of his coronation he w'as temcd 
“ Original Wrestler,” or Aiii Malla. 

‘ I. Ori^nal Wrestler, Adi Malla. —^The Riji was bora in 122 
Bengali era (a.d, 715).* He received a mark in his forehead from 
other kings, that is, was crowned, in die year of Bishnupur r. He 
reigned 34 years. His queen, Chandra Rumari, was the daughter 
of Indra Sinh, a western prince of the Solar race. He built a temple 
in honour of the goddess Punteswari. The capital was Laogr^m.' 

‘2. RAjd Jai Malla. —^This prince was bom in 156 Bengali era 
(A.D. 749), and was crowned in the year 34 of the Bishnupur era. 
He reigned 30 years, and died in 64 Bishnupur era. His queen 
was the daughter of Dinu Sinh, a prince of the western Solar race. 
Riji Jai built a temple in honour of Sit Chako Behiri. His 
Kimdir (steward and chancellor) was Bhagirathi Gop, who received 

1 In matters of chionoloar, I have followed, not the pandit’s figures, which 
are often contradictory, but the family book of the Bijis of Bishnupur and 
other Persian arcliives, which have been ascertained to be accurate in their 
dates. 
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the rents of the country of the Wrestlers. The king left two sons; 
the elder succeeded him, while the younger was pensioned. The race 
of the latter is now extinct The was a powerful monarch, 
and fond of pompous display. He increased the number of troops. 

‘ 3. R&jA Amblauhalla (otherwise Beni Mallet). —The Riji was 
bom in a.d. 779, and his coronation took place in the year of 
Bishnupur 64. He reigned 12 years, and died in 76. His capital 
was Laogrdm. He married Kdnchanmani, the daughter of Mattiar 
Sinh, a western king of the Solar race. His Kimddr, Bhagirathi 
Sinh, held the same office as under the former king. He had five 
sons, of whom the eldest succeeded him, while the others received 
pensions. No descendants of these now remain.’ 

[Thus the pandit goes on through a weary list of kings, all of 
whom marred ladies of Aryan birth, Kshattriya princesses from the 
north, and most of whom employed Aryan settlers as their stewards 
and ministers. They warred with the adjoining princes—for the 
most part aborigines, but some of them rival Aryan immigrants— 
built temples, principally to Aryan divinities, but occasionally to 
the ghosts of celebrated men, according to the aboriginal ideas of 
worship; but throughout this and all similar documents that I 
have examined, the importance of the aboriginal element and the 
frequency of its mention steadily decline. I give an example here 
and there, adopting the chronology of the family book, etc., instead 
of the pandit’s.] 

‘18. Rijd /agat Malla. —The Rijd was born in 275 Bishnupur 
era (jld. 990), crowned in 318 (a-D. 1033), and died in 336 (a.d. 
1051). Bishnupur was his capital. He married Chandrabati, 
daughter of Golanda Sinh. In the earlier part of his reign, he 
erected a building in honour of Ridhi Binod Thikur, and another 
for Rush Mandip. His Kimdar (steward) was Gopdl Sinh. He 
left three sons. Bishnupur was the most renowned city in the 
world, and it became more beautiful than the beautified house of 
Indra in heaven. The buildings were of pure white stone. Within 
the walls of the palace were theatres, embellished rooms, dwelling- 
houses, and dressing-rooms. There were also houses for elephants, 
barracks for soldiers, stables, storehouses, armouries, a treasury, and 
a temple. The king secured fame by adding to the magnificence of 
the city. It was during his reign that a number of merchants 
established themselves in the city. 

'33. Rdjd Rdm Media (Khetra Ndth Malla T). —The Rijd was 
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crowned in 564 (a.d. 1277), and died in 587 (a.d. 1300), after a 
reign of 23 years. His consort was Sukumirf Bdi, daughter of Nand 
Ldl Sinh. In his reign a temple was built to the god R^h^l Kinta 
Ji (apparently to the ghost of some hero), and cost an enormous 
sum. The Kimdir (steward) was Jagu Mandhar Goho. The king 
left four sons. At this time the fort was improved, and various sorts 
of fire-engines were brought into it A governor was appointed, 
with orders to prepare a uniform for the army. The soldiers learned 
the use of arms more perfectly; and the high renown they bore was 
sufficient to strike terror even into the hearts of the giant race. In 
this reign no foreign prince ventured to attack Bishnupur. 

‘ 48. Rdjd Birhambar .—He was bom in 868, and succeeded to 
the throne in 88r Bishnupur era (a.d. 1596). He reigned 26 years. 
This king had four wives and twenty-two sons. Three temples were 
erected in his reign. The fort received its last embellishment, and 
guns were mounted on the walls. He led his forces against the 
Nawib of Murshid 4 bid, but, understanding that he was the Lord 
Superior of the countiy, he paid 167,000 rupees {£^7,000) as 
tribute, and returned to his capital. His Kimddr was Durgi Prasid 
Ghor. 

‘54. Rd/d Gopdl Sink .—This prince was bom in 975 Bishnupur 
era, and died in 1055 (a.d. 1708), after a reign of 38 years. He 
was married to the daughter of Raghu Nith Tungu, whose capital 
was Tungubhdmi. Five temples were erected in his reign. At this 
time the Marhattis, under the command of Bhishkar Pandit, ap¬ 
peared before the southern gate of the fort of Bishnupur. The Rijd 
met them with his troops, but victory at first leaned to the side of his 
enemies. By the favour of the god Madan Mohan, it is said the 
guns were fired without any human assistance. Among the slain 
was the Marhatti general. The Bishnupur troops plundered the 
enemy, and retired within the fort Others relate that the king by 
his own prowess slew many of the opponents; but, failing to take 
the life of the general, he declined a second battle, and fled into the 
fort Upon this the Marbattiis renewed the attack, but were effect¬ 
ually repelled by the guns. Mahirdjd Kirtti Chind Bdhddur of 
Bardwdn also attacked Bishnupur, and defeated its king, but soon 
after joined in league with him against the Marhatftis. The king 
left two sons, of whom the elder succeeded him. Upon the younger 
was bestowed the Jigir of Jdmkundi, which possession his de¬ 
scendants still retain.’ 
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[Thus the chronicle goes on. One prince digs tanks and sets up 
idols, often representing aboriginal worship; another encourages 
trade; a fourth goes to war. The eldest son, if living, succeeded to 
the throne, but the others had a right to a suitable provision. The 
Bishnupur family appears sometimes as the enemy, sometimes as the 
ally, and sometimes as the tributary of the Musalmdn Nawdb; but 
it was formally exempted from personal attendance at the court of 
Murshiddbdd, and appeared, like the English in later days, by a re¬ 
presentative or resident at the Darbir. Of several princes it is 
recorded that they encouraged trade, and that strangers settled in 
their capital; one appointed two judges, another improved the forti- 
ficationa The family drop the patronymic of Wrestler (one of the 
last relics of ancient aboriginal influences), and take that of Sinh, after 
the 50th lineal prince (92a Bishnupur era, a.d. 1637). In the i8th 
century the family rapidly declined: the Marhattis impoverished 
them; the famine of 1770 left their kingdom empty of inhabitants; 
and the English, treating these tributary princes as mere land-stewards, 
added to their public burdens at pleasure, and completed their ruin.] 

The pandit concludes as follows:—‘ After the idol Madan Mohan 
(a remnant of aboriginal worship) was removed from Bishnupur, the 
city began to fall into decay. Owing to his great indigence, the Rdjd 
pawned the idol to Gokul Chandra Mitra of Calcutta. Some time 
after, the unfortunate prince with great difficulty managed to collect 
the amount required to redeem it, and sent his minister to Calcutta 
to bring home the pledge. Gokul received the money, but refused 
to restore the idoL The case was brought before the Supreme Court 
at Calcutta, and was decided in favour of the Rdji; whereupon 
Gokul caused a second idol to be made, exactly resembling the 
original, and presented it to tire Rdjd.’ 

The following description of the town and its principal buildings, 
etc., is reproduced in a condensed form from Colonel Gastrell’s 
Revenue Survey Report. The origin of the town dates from the com¬ 
mencement of the Bishnupur Rij, which, according to native tradi¬ 
tion, was founded by Adi Malla early in the eighth century. R£jd 
Bar Sinh, one of Adi Malla’s descendants, who lived about 1650 a.d., 
is said to have been noted for his many benevolent and charitable 
actions, and the construction of most of the tanks and embanked 
lakes at Bishnupur is attributed to him. He also built many of the 
temples. Another of the Rijds, named Chaitan Sinh, who lived in 
the latter half of the last century, was similarly noted. He entered 
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into engagements with the Company for the Decennial Settlement 
of the Jungle Mahals, as Binkurd was then called. Subsequently, 
his sons squandered all their property, and eventually the estate 
was brought to sale for arrears of Government land revenue. 

‘ The city of Bishnupur,' says Colonel Gastrell, ‘ wns once 
strongly fortified by a long connected line of curtains and bastions, 
measuring seven miles in length, with small circular ravelins cover¬ 
ing many of the curtains. Within this outer line of fortifications, 
and west of the city, lies the citadel The remains of these defences 
still exist The Rdjd’s palace was situated within the citadel 
What it may have been in the palmy days of its ancient chieftains 
it is difficult to say. But at present a very msignificant pile of 
brick buildings, surrounded by ruins, marks the site. The old 
'courtyard walls are now nearly level with the ground, and its once 
massive gateways are fiist falling to ruins. Numerous old temples 
still stand in the interior of the citadel, and in and about the present 
city. Those in the citadel are mostly in a ruinous state, and 
covered with jungle. One south of and just outside the ramparts 
is of more ancient date than the rest, and of quite a different style 
of architecture. The basement consists of a square solid plinth of 
hewn stone (laterite), loo feet in length and breadth and 7 feet in 
height This is surmounted by a treble series of low-arched colon¬ 
nades, 9^ feet in height, within which are several small square and 
dark chambers. The arches and their supports are all of brick. 
The outer colonnade is roofed in with the peculiar hog-backed 
domes of Hindu architecture, whilst the remainder of the building 
is surmounted by a pyramidal stone roof rising in steps. *1110 whole 
is well put together, and was once stuccoed. The only approach is 
by a flight of narrow stone steps at one comer, nor does it appear 
that there ever was another ascent to it Most, if not all the other 
temples are built of moulded and well-burnt bricks, on the fkce of 
which shapes of birds, flowers, and other ornaments have been 
imprinted, and so arranged as tb form various patterns. In some of 
these temples, which are all square, the little turrets or towers built 
at the four comers of the roof, and firom the base of which the 
central dome springs, are not always of the same style of architec¬ 
ture, neither do these again always agree with that of the dome. 

‘ On the rampart, and alongside the south gate of the citadel, is a 
curious old building, consisting of four solid brick walls, with no 
entrance except from above. It has no roof, and, according to tradi- 
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tion, was the place into which criminals were thrown and left to die 
of starvation. It is also said to have had its bottom and sides 
studded with nails, but no trace of them now remains. The ruins 
of an extensive series of granaries may still be seen near the south 
gateway. An immense piece of iron ordnance is lying in the jungle 
inside the fort It is apparently made of sixty-three hoops or short 
cylinders of wrought iron welded together, and overlying another 
cylinder, also of wrought iron, the whole being well welded and 
worked together. The indentations of the hammers and the joining 
of the hoops'are still plainly visible. Its extreme length is 12 feet 
5^ inches, the diameter of the bore being ii| inches at the muzzle, 
and iii inches throughout the remainder of its length. Tradition 
states that a deity gave this and another similar gun to one of the 
old Rijis of Bishnupur. The fellow gun is said to be at the' 
bottom of one of the lakes. This one, though exposed to all 
weathers, is still free from rust, and has a black and polished outer 
surface. 

‘ There are seven market-places within the precincts of the town; 
and also a post office, court-house, police station, one public and 
several private schools. Musalmin mosques and Hindu temples 
are also very numerous, the latter especially so. Considering the 
number of wealthy people in the town, the paucity of good sub¬ 
stantial brick dwelling-houses is somewhat striking. The people 
say that the chief cause of this was the rapacity of former rdjis, 
which rendered it dangerous for any one to show signs of wealth. 
Under these circumstances, mud and thatch proved safer than brick 
and mortar; and although the immediate cause has long since been 
removed, the children still follow in the fathers’ footsteps, aird 
adhere to the unpretending dwellings of their forefathers. The old 
military highroad from Calcutta to the North-Western Provinces 
passes through the centre of Bishnupur town, from which another 
main road branches off southwards to Midnapur.’ 

Smaller Towns and Villages.- —The following five villages and 
small towns, although their population is not returned separately in 
the Census Report, because they contain less than five thousand in¬ 
habitants, are places of some importance:—(i) Ondd, a large village 
and headquarters of a police circle, containing a Subordinate Judge's 
Court, is situated near the south bank of the Dhalkisor river, about 
half-way between the towns of Bdnkuid and Bishnupur, in 23“ 8' 20' 
north latitude and 87“ 15' 4" east longitude. (2) Chitni, a village 
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and headquarters of a police circle, situated within the tract recently 
transferred from Minbhiim, in 23° 18' 28" north latitude and 
87“ o’ 45" east longitude. (3) Gangijalghdtl, a considerable village 
and headquarters of a police circle, situated in the north-west of the 
District, in 23° 25' o" north latitude and 87“ 9' 35" cast longitude. 
(4) Barjor^, a large trading village and police outpost station, 
situated in the north-east of the District, a few miles south of the 
Dimodar river, in 23° 25' 30" north latitude and 87“ 20' o* east 
longitude. (5) Rijgidm, a large trading village near the town of 
Binkurd, situated in 23“ 13' 20" north latitude and 87“ 4' 40" east 
longitude. 

Village OmciALS.— The following account of the principal 
village officials and notabilities met with in Bdnkurd District is con¬ 
densed from a report by Bdbu Ratan Ldl Ghosh, Deputy Collector, 
dated 17th March 1873. It will be seen that such village authori¬ 
ties as exist are in possession of no power or influence, everything 
being managed by the nominees of the zandnddrs. Any respect 
still paid to the uuztidal or village head-man is but a shadow of 
that formerly shown. 

(i) Mal GuiCASHTA. —^The nidi gumdshtd, or tahsilddr, is the 
official employed by the zaminddr to manage affairs between him¬ 
self and his tenants. His chief duties consist in collecting rents, 
granting receipts, and in seeing that the nij jot or home farm lands 
of his master or masters are properly cultivated, and that in case 
any cultivator abandons his fields and leaves the village, the relin¬ 
quished lands are let out to a new tenant He is authorized to dis¬ 
train the crops of the cultivators, on their making default in payment 
of rent Through him the zaniinddr carries on a trade with his 
rayals, by advancing rice and seed paddy, at interest, to those in 
need of the accommodation. He keeps the accounts of the rent 
collections and grain advances. At each village the gumdshtd lias 
a khdmdr, or house for storing grain, in which paddy received from 
the cultivators, either in payment of the seed-grain advanced to 
them or as sdjd janid (rent in kind) or bhdg jamd (rent paid by a 
sliare of the produce), is kept. At the end of every year he sub¬ 
mits to the tandnddr a jamd wdsil bdld, showing in detail the 
amounts due from and paid by each tenant, and the arrears re¬ 
maining unrealized at tlie end of the year. Sometimes a gumdshtd 
is specially vested with power to grant ordinary leases to husband¬ 
men who take up relinquished lands for cultivation. His salary is 
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generally paid in money, varying in amount firom Rs. 8 to Rs. 24, or 
16s. to £2, 8s. od a year. In addition to this, he also receives 
perquisites from the cultivators on occasions of certain festivals. 
\Vhcre the saminddf^s estate is a large one, ontgumdshtd is appointed 
to collect the rents of a group of several villages j but to each village 
is attached an dtfahari or pdik, wlio assists the giimdshld, and who is 
remunerated by a grant of rent-free land. Besides his other multi- 
ferious duties, the gumdshtd is often called upon to assist his em¬ 
ployer in the conduct of suits connected with any of the villages in 
his charge, and occasionally to give evidence as a witness. But, by 
the custom of the country, a man who is considered respectable in 
the village community avoids giving testimony in a court as much as 
possible. He is therefore generally allowed an assistant, whose 
duty it is to attend any court where the evidence of the gumdshtd is 
thought necessary for his master’s case. This assistant is called the 
faujddri gumdshtd. Another important duty of the mU gumdshtd, 
which is performed either by himself or by his assistant the faujddri 
gumdshtd, is that imposed by the law. Regulation iiL of 1821, 
clause 5, section 7, held landholders, farmers, local managers, etc. 
of villages, ‘ responsible for the early and punctual communication 
to the officers of the nearest police station, of the resort to or passage 
through their villages of any considerable body of strangers, or of 
the assemblage of such bodies within the limits of their villages, 
together with any particulars which they may be able to collect as to 
the alleged object of their assemblage or journey, or any suspicions 
which may arise as to their real character and intentions.’ Again, 
the new Code of Criminal Procedure (Act x. of 1872, section 90) 
provides that it is the duty of the village officials, inclusive of head- 
'men and landholder’s agents, to communicate to the nearest 
Magistrate, or to the officer in cliarge of the nearest police station, 
any information which they may obtain respeetbg (r) the residence 
in the village of any notorious receiver or vendor of stolen property j 
(2) the resort of persons suspected to be robbers ; (3) the occurrence 
of any sudden or unnatural death; (4) the commission or intention 
to commit sati, or other non-bailable offence, at or near such 
village. 

Faujdari Gumashta. —As already stated, this officer is an assis¬ 
tant to the md/ gumdshtd. His duties are chiefly confined to giving 
evidence in a court of justice in cases in which the mminddr is con¬ 
cerned, and assistmg the police. His pay varies firom Rs. 6 to Rs. r 2, 
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or I2S. to ;^i, 4s. od. a year, besides diet expenses when he has 
to attend a distant court 

Atpahari ; an officer who assists the gumdshtd in the collection of 
rents, etc. In return for his services, he is usually remunerated by 
a grant of from ten to fifteen bighds or from three to five acres of 
rent-free land. His tenure of office is hereditary. He is a useful 
assistant of the rent collector, and does a good deal of private ser¬ 
vice for him. Occasionally he receives a small perquisite fi’om a 
cultivator to whom he has done some favour. But this is so rare, 
and the perquisite so small, tliat the proceeds of his service land 
may be said to be his only wages. 

M0K.HYA or Mandal. —The mukhya or mandal is an official who 
was of great importance and much influence in days gone by. He 
was, in fact, the head-man of a Hindu village community; a repre¬ 
sentative of the villagers in all matters of general or individual 
interest; an arbiter in petty disputes; and a respectable man, whose 
presence would be sought by all the villagefs at feasts and festivals. 
Mukhya is a Sanskrit word meaning superior; and in former days 
the village head-man was raised above the common level of ignorant 
husbandmen, and commanded their respect His was an honorary 
office; and the articles and petty money gifts that were occasion¬ 
ally presented to him were considered more as tokens of respect 
than as wages. At the present day a mukhya is a misnomer. In most 
villages of Binkuri District he belongs to the poorer classes, and has 
no social position apart from his office. His present duties are as 
follow:—Whenever a Civil Court messenger or a police constable 
goes to the village to serve any civil or criminal process, the service 
is effected through the mukhya. In cases of accidental or un¬ 
natural death, the police officer holds an inquest on the dead body 
in the presence of the principal villagers, one of whom must be, as 
a rule, the mukhya of the village where the death took place, or 
where the dead body was found. Moreover, when a police officer 
or other public servant desires to obtain information regarding any 
matter connected with the village, e.g. the state of the crops, general 
health, the condition of the villagers or their cattle, it is to the 
mukhya that application is made. His post is a hereditary one. 
He does not get any fixed pay, but receives perquisites and gifts 
from the villagers on occasions of domestic and religious ceremonies, 
in accordance with time-honoured custom. Whenever a marriage 
takes place, he is paid a small sum of money, varying from three- 
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pence to a shilling, according to the means of the payer. He also 
receives a few betel-nuts, sweetmeats, and other presents, which, 
although of small value, are indicative of respect for his position. 
Again, whenever a villager gives a feast on the occasion of anna- 
prdsan (or the feedmg of an infant with rice for the first time), kar- 
mbedh (ear-boring), yajna-pabit (first wearing of tlie sacred thread 
by Brdhman boys), marriage, srdddha (funeral obsequies), sapinda- 
karan (annual obsequies), or pt'tjA (religious ceremony), die ittukhya, 
of whatever caste he may be, must be invited to dine. The Deputy 
Collector, from whose report this account is taken, states : ‘If any one 
of the village officials is to be utilized for the purpose of obtaining 
from time to time trustworthy information connected with the people 
of a village, their crops or cattle,—a measure essentially requisite for 
the proper administration of Bengal,—it should emphatically be the 
mukhya, who alone, as was actually the case in former days, can be 
the representative of the village community. The other officials, 
being servants of the landholder, are not expected to have a 
common interest with the cultivators.’ 

Chaukidar. —The chauklddr is the village watchman, whose 
duty consists chiefly in keeping watch and ward during the night in 
the village to which he belongs, and in giving infonnation at the 
nearest police station of the commission or intended commission of 
non-bailable offences which are cognisable by the jxilice. In some 
cases he is j>aid exclusively by grants of rent-free service land from 
the saminddr; in others, by payments in either money or grain, or 
both, made by the villagers of his beat,—a contribution called duidr- 
mdihrd or monthly door tax; and again in others, both by service 
land and dwdr-mdshrd. Thc^ cJiauldddrs who get their wages 
chiefly from dwdr-mdshri are very badly off. They are not paid 
regularly, and the small amount they realize is scarcely sufficient 
to serve as an inducement to them to do their duty honestly. 
The villagers cannot be compelled by the authorities to pay arrears 
of dmir-mdshrd by any legal process, and the effect is that the little 
wages, whether in money or grain, promised by the villagers, remain 
partially unrealized for several months together. The chauHddr 
petitions the Sub-Inspector and other police authorities over and 
over again, in order to make the villagers pay him his wages, but 
to no effect. The chauklddr who gets his wages fi’om the proceeds 
of his service land is better off, and has some inducement to do his 
work. But practically it has been found that the services of this 
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class of men also are inefficient, inasmuch as they are partly the 
servants of Government, and partly of the zaminddrs whose lands 
they enjoy rent-free. To secure a more efficient force of village 
watchmen, Act xx. of 2856 was passed ; and in the towns and large 
villages which could be conveniently turned into unions, chauJdddn 
on a fixed monthly salary (at least Rs. 4 or 8s. a month) have been 
established, and paid from the taxes realized under that Act The 
Bengal Legislative Council has passed a further measure. Act vi. of 
1871, which proposes to pay tlie village chauklddrs certain monthly 
wages in money, and to compel all those who hold service lands to 
relinquish them. 

The other Viixage NoTABaixiES are the priest, barber, washer¬ 
man, astrologer, and the representatives of the various artisan 
castes. In the old Hindu organization, these persons were looked 
upon as public servants, and remunerated by grants of rent-free 
lands from the common lands of the village. They have, however, 
ceased for a long time to exist as village officials, and are now 
hardly more than private servants carrying on certain occupations, 
and paid for their work by the individuals on whom they attend. 
I condense the following particulars from Bdbu Ratan Ldl Ghosh’s 
report before alluded to ;— 

PuROHiT or Priest. —Nearly every well-to-do Hindu cultivator 
maintiuns a family idol, generally a sdigrdm (a black round stone 
with a hole in it), which the family priest worships every morning 
and evening as representing Vishnu, for which he is remunerated by 
daily gifts of rice and milk. In some villages there is an idol kept 
in a house called the maiidap, or in a masonry temple erected at the 
joint expense of the great majority of the villagers j and the gifts of 
rice, fruit, eta for its service are contributed by each household in 
turn. If the village idol has been set up by a mminddr or rich 
villager, there will be found almost invariably a considerable endow¬ 
ment of land attached thereto, from tlie proceeds of which the 
necessary articles for the pfijd services are piuchased, and from 
which are supported the village priest, the mdli who furnishes the 
flowers, the do)ns or musicians, the kdmdr who sacrifices goats 
before the idol, the potter who supplies the earthen vessels, eta 
Besides this remuneration for his services before the idol, the family 
priest also receives numerous gifts, on occasions of births, marriages, 
srdddhas, eta, from the villagers. 

Napit or Barber. —Besides his ordinary avocation of shaving a 
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certain number of families, called his jajmdns or customers, the ndpit 
has to be present at marriage ceremonies, to assist in the per¬ 
formance of certain ntes. His wages usually consist of a soli (a 
measure holding about cwts.) of unhusked rice, paid by each 
family at harvest-time. This is the general custom; but in some 
villages he is paid in grain or money every time he shaves a beard 
or performs any of the other services of his calling. 

Dhoba or Washerman.— Every village has not a washerman 
of its own. In a poor family the females always wash the clothes 
themselves. Those families, however, who are in better circum¬ 
stances generally send their clothes to the washerman’s house, 
whether it is situated in their own or a neighbouring village. The 
washerman’s wages are paid either in kind or in money. 

Mahajan or Giia:n Merchant. —The moMJan, besides carry¬ 
ing on a trade in rice, makes loans of seed, grain, and money to the 
cultivators. In the case of grain advances, the usual rate of interest 
charged is one-half the quantity borrowed. On money loans where 
security is given, the rate varies from twenty to twenty-four per 
cent, and without security, from sixty to a hundred per cent 

Kamar or Smith.— In Bdnkurd District, one smith usually w'orks 
for the people of four or five villages, his chief business being the 
forging of ploughshares, hoes, and other agricultural implements. 
A ploughshare generally becomes almost useless at the end of each 
ploughing season, and has to be re-cast and re-forged at the beginning 
of the next year. This the smith does, and for remuneration re¬ 
ceives a customary fee of one soli, or r^ cwt., of unhusked rice from 
every husbandman at harvest-time. For all other work he is paid at 
contract rates, generally in money. In sacrificial ceremonies the 
kdmdr also officiates as sacrificer; and in many cases he holds a 
small plot of rent-free land in return for his services in this respect 

Kumar or Pouter. —For furnishing a temple with earthen 
vessels, etc., the potter, in many places, is rewarded by a small plot of 
rent-free land. Earthen vessels for domestic use are paid for in money. 

Mali or Gardener. —His chief business is to supply flowers and 
garlands to the villagers on the occasion of &piijd or other Hindu 
ceremony; but few malis live by this calling exclusively. Those 
who hold no service land, and are unable to subsist solely by 
collectmg flowers and making garlands, also follow agriculture as an 
auxiliary means of livelihood. Flowers and garlands are paid for 
either in kind or in money. 
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SuTRADHAR ot CARPENTER.—Usually one carpenter does the 
work of two or more villages, his chief business being the construc¬ 
tion of the woodwork of ploughs, for which he receives as wages 
a certain fixed measure of rice from every cultivator. 

Acharjya j astrologer, fortune-teller, and almanac writer. He 
is remunerated either in money, or by gifts of rice, pulses, and 
vegetables. 

Material Condition of the People. —Binkurd is a poor 
District; and the Revenue Surveyor in his report states that the 
general condition of the people, as compared with that of adjoining 
Districts to the east, is one of poverty. This is especially apparent 
in the jungle tracts. In tlie towns and villages of the low lands 
they are better off, but even here few show signs of much comfort, 
either in personal appearance or the economy of their houses. 

Agricultural. —Rice forms the staple crop of the District, 
consisting of two great kinds, dman or winter rice, and ius or 
autumn rice. A man rice is sown in April or May, trans¬ 
planted in July or August, and reaped about December. The 
twenty-one prindpal varieties of dman rice grown in Bdnkurd 
District are asunder.— (i)Rdm-sdl^ (2) Gaurdr^sdl; (3) Nond; 
(4) Sdl-jhdnti; (5) Bendml; (6) Kayd; (7) MukidAdr; (8) Laksh- 
man-bhogj (9) Jkokrod; (10) Kali kdsi-phid; (ii) Latsdj; {12) 
Chackmoyd; (13) DarpaUi; (14) Dandr-gutird; (15) Parmdnna- 
sdl; {16) Haimaniik; (17) Nond-sdl; (18) Katram-sdl ; (19) Jhittga- 
lagrd; {20) Edntj'dr; {21) Kdld-jird. The dus or autumn rice is 
sown broadcast on the fields in May, and re.tped in September; it 
is of two varieties in Bdnkurd District, dus proper, and keldsh. 

For an dman rice crop, the soil requires to be ploughed four times 
before the sowing of the seed. Colonel Gastrell thus describes the 
mode of cultivation :—‘ The first ploughing takes place early in Feb¬ 
ruary or March, and the three following ones between that time and 
August, according as the season may be wet or dry. The process 
of sowing, weeding, and reaping is precisely the same here as in 
other parts of Bengal. A small ridge or embankment is raised 
round each plot or field after the ground is considered sufficiently 
ploughed; the cultivator then lets in water from the tank, reservoir, 
or dammed-up water-course in which he has his water supply. This 
water is allowed to stand some time, to assist in decomposing the 
stubble or roots of the previous year, and to incorporate them and 
the manure more intimately with the soil. The ground then receives 
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its final ploughing, after which it is harrowed and levelled, and the 
seed is sown. About two months after the sowing, the young plants 
are transplanted into other plots, at regular intervals apart. Whilst 
the plant is still young, the earth is gently loosened round the roots 
by hand labour, or sometimes more roughly by the plough. The 
crop is kept carefully weeded. When nearly ripe, a bamboo is laid 
horizontally on the ground and drawn over the plants, thus laying 
them down regularly in one direction. The crop is reaped in 
December and January, and bound up in small bundles. It is 
subsequently either beaten out on a board by men, or trodden out 
by cattle. Such of the stubble as may not be required for other 
purposes is left on the ground to rot and renovate the land for 
future crops.’ No improvement seems to have lately taken place 
in the quality of the rice grown in the District, but its cultivation 
has been considerably increased by the reclamation of extensive 
jungle tracts within the last twenty or twenty-five years. No 
superior cereals have been substituted for inferior kinds, although 
it is the custom to sow the newly cultivated lands for two or three 
years after reclamation with inferior crops, as they are not at first' 
capable of producing the superior sorts. By this means the lands 
gradually increase in fertility, and become fit for better kinds of 
grain. The names by which rice is known in its various stages is 
as follows;— Mj, or seed; ehdrd, the plant; sisJi, the plant in ear; 
dhdn, unhusked rice j chduJ, husked rice; dhdt, boiled rice. 

Green Crops. —(r) Mustard seed, sown on drylands in October 
or November, and cut in March or April, (a) Til-seed, sown in 
August and September, and cut in December or January. (3) ' 
Sudrgu/d, oil-seed, sown in June or July, and cut in November or 
December. (4) Mdskaldi or urtti {phaseolus Roxburghit), sown in 
June or July, and cut in November or December. (5) Arhar 
(ea/anus Indieus), sown in May or June, and cut in February. (6) 
Maiar or peas {pisum sativum), sown in October or November, and 
cut in February or March. (7) Chdold or gram (rihsr drietinum), 
sown in October or November, and cut in February or March. All 
the above require a dry soil for their proper cultivation. 

Or Fibres, the following crops are raised:—(i) Cotton, sown 
in September or October, and cut in March or April (a) Flax, 
sown in April or May, and cut in September or Octolwr. {3) 
Hemp, sown in April or May, and cut in September or October. 
These crops arc all grown on dry lands. 
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Miscellaneous Crops. —(i) Indigo, sown generally in October 
or November, and cut in July. The decrease in the rainfall of the 
District, owing, it is stated, to the unsparing and indiscriminate 
clearing of the uplands, has operated disadvantageously on the 
indigo cultivation. There are two seasons for sowing indigo,—one 
in February or March, called the ‘ spring sowings,’ and the other 
about October, called the ‘autumn sowings.' Formerly the sowings 
were chiefly made in February or March, but now the sowings gene- 
piUy take place in October, owing to the uncertainty in the spring 
rainfall of late years. The Collector states, moreover, that the soil 
of the District is not well adapted for the growth of indigo, the pro¬ 
duce being less and the plant of a smaller size than that grown in 
other Districts, although yielding a good blue. (2) Sugar-cane, sown 
in April or May, and cut in the following February or March. (3) 
Pdn, sown in the month of June or July; the leaves are picked at 
all seasons of the year after the plant is twelve months old. 

' Description or Soil. —^The soil of the low-lying villages is gene¬ 
rally productive, from the detritus washed down from the higher 
levels. It is commonly divided into two classes, SdA and Send. The 
former is exclusively restricted to the cultivation of the coarser kinds 
of rice. The latter is used for the cultivation of more valuable 
crops, such as the superior varieties of rice, sugar-cane, indigo, oil¬ 
seeds ; and in the richest soil of all are grown /<i«, tobacco, garden 
herbs, and vegetables. 

Area ; Out-turn of Crops, etc. —^The present area of B&akurd 
District, after the transfer of the three eastern police circles of 
Kotalpur, Indis, and Son^ukhi to Bardwdn, and the addition of a 
large' tract on the west transferred from Mdnbhiim District, is re¬ 
turned at 1338 square miles. These transfers were made very 
recently, and my information does not show the proportion of 
cultivated to cultivable and waste land. Prior to the transfers, the 
area of the Revenue District amounted to 863,343 acres, or i348'97 
square miles, of which 358,046 acres or 559 60 square miles were 
returned as under cultivation, 211,618 acres or 330'65 square 
miles as fallow or uncultivated but capable of cultivation, and the 
remaining 293,679 acres or 458‘87 square miles as incapable of 
tillage and barren. "Very little rice land in the District pays as high 
a rent as Rs. 3 per big/id, or 18s. an acre. The best description of 
land, growing ordinary paddy, rents at about Rs. 2/6 per ^igM, or 
148. 3d. an acre, a fair average out-turn from which would be about 
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ten maonds per bighd, or twenty-two hundredweights of paddy, 
valued at about 12 ^nis a maund, or 2s. od. a hundredweight; total 
value of produce, about Rs. 7/8 a bighd, or £,2, 5s. od. an acre. 
It will be seen from the above that about one-third of the produce is 
paid as rent, the remaining two-thirds, togetlier with tlie straw, going 
to the cultivator for his capital and labour. For second-class paddy 
land, paying an annual rental of Rs. 1/8 a biglid, or 9s. an acre, 
the Collector reports that a fair average out-turn would be about 
half that obtained from superior rice land. Rice lands in Binkuri 
rarely yield a second crop. The rates of rent paid for land yielding 
different descriptions of crops will be afterwards given in detail. 

Condition of the Peasantry. —The Collector, in his report to 
me in 1871, stated that, judging from the mode of living and the 
general condition of the rural classes of B^kuri District, it would 
seem that a holding exceeding fifty bighds or seventeen acres in 
extent would be exceptionally large, while one below ten bighds or 
three and a third acres would be exceptionally small. A farm con¬ 
sisting of thirty bighds or ten acres of all descriptions of land would 
be considered a fair-sized comfortable holding for a cultivator. A 
peasant with a small farm of fifteen bighds or five acres would not 
be so well off as a respectable retail shopkeeper, or as a man draw¬ 
ing a pay of Rs. 8 or r6s. a month. The peasantry are almost 
invariably in debt Very few cases occur of small proprietors who 
own, occupy, and cultivate their hereditary lands without either 
a superior landlord above, or a sub-tenant or labourer or krishdn 
below them. Up to 1871, only 38 husbandmen had been acknow¬ 
ledged by the Courts as entitled to hold their lands with a right of 
occupancy, and only 26 as possessing rights to hold their land in 
p>erpetuity without liability to enhancement of rent The Collector 
states that Rs. 9 or 18s. in money per mensem, or its equivalent 
value in produce, etc., will enable a p>easant to support comfortably 
a middle-sized household. 

The Domestic Animals of Binkur 4 District usjsd for purposes of 
agriculture are buffaloes and oxen. Cows, oxen, buffaloes, sheep, 
goats, and pigs are reared for food and as articles of trade. The 
price of an average cow is from Rs. 15 to Rs. 20, or from 
ros. to ;^2; a j)air of oxen from Rs. 30 to Rs. 50, or from to 
j a pair of buffaloes from Rs. 40 to Rs. 60, or from ;^4 to jCfs; 
a score of sheep from Rs. 30 to Rs. 45, or from to j€ 4 > tos.; a 
score of kids six months old, from Rs. 25 to Rs. 30, or from ^^2, 
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los. to jQ^ i a score of full-grown pigs, from Rs. 50 to Rs. 60, or 
from to £(>. 

The Agricultural Implements in common use arc the follow¬ 
ing:— {i) ndngal or plough; (2) koddS or spade; (3) mat or 
harrow; and (4) kdsteox reaping-hook. The cattle and implements 
necessary for cultivating what is technically known as ‘ a plough ’ 
of land, equal to about twelve bighds or four acres, and their cost, 
are as follow:—One pair of oxen, value about Rs. 40 or ; 
plough, 12 innis or is. 6d.; spade, 1^^ 1/8 or 3s.; harrow, 6 £nn 4 s 
or pd.; sickle, 2 innis or 3d. The total cost of cattle and imple¬ 
ments represents a capital of about Rs. 42/12 or 5s. 6d. 

Wages and Prices. —Wages have considerably increased of late 
years. The present wages of coolies and of agricultural day- 
labourers are returned at 2 £nnis or 3d. per diem ; those of smiths, 
from 3 to 4 dnnis, or from 4id. to 6d. per diem; carpenters, from 3 
to s innds, or from 4id. to 7^. per diem. Bricklayers generally 
work on contract, and are paid by the job. Wages of labourers, 
eta in former days are stated to have been about one-half of their 
present rates. Prices of grain and other produce have also increased 
considerably of late. The Collector in 1871 returned the price of 
the best cleaned rice at Rs. i/io a maund, or 4s. sd. a hundred¬ 
weight, and of the best unhusked rice at 13 dnnis a maund, or 2s. 
2d. a hundredweight; common rice, such as that used by labourers 
and the poorer classes, Rs. 1/4 a maund, or 3s. 5d. a hundredweight; 
and common unhusked rice, xo dnnis. a maund, or is. 8d. a 
hundredweight; unsheUed barley, Rs. i/io a maund, or 4s. 5d. a 
hundredweight; shelled barley, Rs. 2 per maund, or 5s. 5d. a 
hundredweight; Indian com, Rs. 1/4 a maund, or 3s. 5d. a hundred¬ 
weight; wheat, Rs. 3 a maund, or 8s. 2d. a hundredweight; sugar¬ 
cane, about 10 dnnis a maund, or is. 8d. a hundredweight; common 
distilled country spirit, about 8 dnnds or is. a quart; pachwai, or 
fermented rice beer, 4^ pies or about a halfpenny a quart; and 
harid, another fermented liquor, 2 pies or about a farthing a quart 

Eleven years previously, in i860, prices were returned as under:— 
Best cleaned rice, Rs. i/i a maund, or 2s. lo^d. a hundredweight; 
common rice, 15 dnnds a maund, or 2s. 6^ a hundredweight; 
shelled barley, Rs. 2 a maund, or 5s. sd. a hundredweight; un- 
shelled barley, Rs. 1/8 a maund, or 4s. id. a hundredweight; 
Indian com, 12 innds a maund, or 2s. a hundredweight; wheat, 
Rs. 2 a maund, or 5s. sd. a hundredweight; sugar-cane, 4^ dnnds a 
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maund, or 8^. a hundredweight; indigo, Rs. 265 a maund, or;^36 
a hundredweight. Distilled and fermented spirits were at about 
the same price as at present 

Weights and Measures. —^Various weights are used in this 
District Colonel Gastrell states: *In the Bishnupur and many 
other principal idzdrs, the standard ser of 80 fold weight (2 lb. o oz. 
14^ drs. avoirdupois) has been adopted. But in the western villages 
a ser of 98 told weight (2 lb. 8 oz. $ drs. avoirdupois) is still in use at 
most of the markets; and at the same time a snuiller ser of from 60 
to 65 weight (from i lb. 8 oz.11 drs. to ilb. 10 oz. ir-J^ drs. 
avoirdupois). The chief object in having these different-weighted 
sers is apparently that, by using them, the grain merchants, when 
bartering at the hdts or markets witli the peasants, are able to take 
advantage of their ignorance, and gain by the exchange more than 
they would do were but one weight in use. As with weights, so 
with measures. Tliree or four kinds are used, all based, however, 
on the weights above mentioned,—that is, the one ser rice measure 
may be for the 98, 80, 65, or 60 told ser weight; and the five ser 
{pasuri) measure also. A village merchant, wlien lending grain for 
seed, will use the 98 told measure, and when the time comes for 
payment, will, if he can, use the 60 or 65 told measure. It is true 
that he calculates how many sers of one weight will be equivalent to 
a certain number of sers of the other, and that he calculates this 
fairly enough. But he gains, nevertheless; for the diameter of both 
measures is the same, and it is customary in measuring out grain 
to heap it up as much as possible. Each measure is thus some¬ 
what overweight By using the heavy weight or large measure in 
lending, he gives overweight the smallest number of times; and by 
using the light weight or small measure in repaying himself, he gains 
the overplus the greatest number of times. 

‘ The old land measure in Binkuri District was as follows :—r 
kd7d~i2 chhatdks Bengal standard measure, or i pole 22 yards 5 
feet; 40 kdnl =■ r odni 3 kdthd^ or 7 poles 28 yards 2 feet; 50 odnLsa 
I drM 7^ bighds, or 2 acres 2 roods 18 poles 19 yards 8 feet; 4 
drM=i drun = io bighds, or 10 acres r rood 34 poles 19 yards 7 
feet The Bengal sundard lighd^ which was introduced with the 
Revenue Survey operations, is equal to 1600 square yards, and is 
divided thus :—20 gandd— i chhatdk, or 5 square yards; 16 chhatdk 
= r kdtkd, or 80 square yards; 20 idtkd = r bigAd, or 1600 square 
yards. There is another division of the standard bighd, as follows : 
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— ifigandA^x Mswansi, or 4 square yards ; 20 biswansi= i bistui, 
or 80 square yards; 20 hiswdt higM, or 1600 square yards.' 

Landless Labouring Classes. —The Collector states that the 
growth of a distinct class of day-labourers in the District, neither 
possessing nor renting any land, is checked by emigration. A large 
number of the labouring population of Bink'urd have proceeded, to 
the tea districts of Assam, Kdchir, Silhet, etc. Besides these, there 
are many others who, although unwilling to emigrate to such distant 
places, leave the District to seek employment on the railway or 
public woiks in dilferent parts of the country. These migrations 
have much thinned the labouring population of the District Agri¬ 
cultural labourers employed in cultivating the lands of others are 
called krishdns and mdhinddrs, and are usually paid wages at the 
rate of from Rs. 30 to Rs. 36, or from ^3 to ^^3, 12s. od. a year. 
In the cases where krishdns supply the seed and cattle for cultiva¬ 
tion, as well as give their own labour, they are generally re¬ 
munerated by a one-half share of the produce of the land. Women 
and children are not largely employed in field labour. 

Spare Land. —Sjwe land fit for tillage is scarce in Bdnkuri 
District Tenures, however, are not unfavourable to the cultivators; 
and that there is a certain quantity of surplus cultivable land is 
shown by the fact that there is a class of peasants who only hold 
their lands on a yearly lease, and lead a wandering life from village 
to village, settling down for the time being wherever they can get 
their temporary holdings on the best terms. These cultivators 
are called sdjds, and they pay their rent in kind. This system is 
generally the result of sub-infeudation and idleness on the one hand, 
and of unsettled habits and poverty on the other. As a rule, all the 
cultivable lands are included in the general measurement paper, and 
are duly settled for. In Binkurd, as in most Districts of Bengal, 
land is let and sublet to a great extent, and many middle-men 
come between the proprietor of the land and the aaual cultivator. 
The greater quantity of the land of the District has passed from 
the hands of the sadr taminddr, or superior landlord, into those 
of intermediate holders. The different tenures current in the Dis¬ 
trict, from the landed proprietor down to the actual cultivator, are 
described below. 

Land Tenures. —The following description of the different 
varieties of land tenure in Bdukuri District is condensed from a 
report on the subject drawn up by Bdbu Ratan Lil Ghosh, Deputy 
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Collector, dated 17th March 1873, and forwarded to the Government 
of Bengal by the Collector of the District on the 21st March 1873 ;— 
The tenures are divided into four classes,—(1) Tenures held directly 
from Government j (2) intermediate tenures; (3) cultivating tenures; 
(4) service tenures; and (5) rent-free tenures. The first class consists 
of the taminddris, with the proprietors of which a settlement was made 
at the time of the Decennial Settlement; independent tdluks, which 
were separated from the parent zamimidrls under Regulation viii. 
of 1793; Idkhirdj tenures resumed and settled by Government; 
service tenures held at quit-rents payable to Government; and 
lands temporarily settled by Government and farmed out. The 
peculiarity of each of these different tenures is thus described:— 
Zamikdaris and Independent Taluks. —In the last century, 
far^and Bishnupur, the original territory, and afterwards the zamln- 
tidri, of the Riji of Bishnupur, was the only estate in the District. 
In 1790 A.D., or 1197 Bengal era, a settlement of tlie estate was 
made by Government with Rijd Chaitan Sinh, and tlie land tax 
fixed at sikkd rupees 400,000, equivalent to j^r43»333» calculating 
the sikid rupee at 2s. ad. This setdement was accepted by the 
R 4 ji; but soon after the execution of the agreement, the J>argand 
split up, separate engagements being taken from the proprietors of 
the tdluks which had become independent of the parent estate. Sub¬ 
sequently, parts of the old estate of Bishnupur were from time to 
time detached and sold for realization of the Government revenue 
due from it, and thus originated the ten estates of the present Dis¬ 
trict of Binkuri, viz, (r) Bishnupur, (2) Bira Haziri, (3) Karisund^, 
(4) Jungle Mahal, (3) Kuchhl-kol, (6) Panchil, {7) jimtixi, (8) 
Miliiri, (9) ShahtjorA, and (10) Kismat Shahrjor£ One of these, 
the Jungle Mahal, requires especial mention. Large portions of the 
old estate of Bishnupur were under jungle, and the timber and fire¬ 
wood, honey, wax, etc., thence produced, formed a considerable 
source of revanue to the Bishnupur RijiL The right of collecting 
these jungle products was farmed out by the Rdji, and the revenue 
he derived from it was called the Jungle Mahal, and had nothing to 
do with the land. But afterwards, when it was formed into a separate 
estate, the name of Jungle Mahal was given to the whole area, 
some part of which was cleared and cultivated, while the rest 
remained covered with jungle. The Rdjd of Bishnupur, who held 
the estate, was incorrigible in his non<ompliance with the revenue 
demand, and on the 9th August 1S06 it was sold by auction. At 
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that time no individual would bid above ;£is,ooo, and the Govern¬ 
ment became the purchaser for that sum. On the rath November 
in the same year, it was put up again for sale by Government, and 
purchased by the Mahirijd of Bardwdn for 1,500, and still 
remains in the possession of the Bardwdn family. 

Reiumed Ldkhirdj Estates. —There are altogether 858 Permanently 
Settled Estates entered on the rent-roll of the District. Deducting 
the 10 large estates mentioned in the last paragraph from this total, 
there remain 848. These are estates which were formerly held rent- 
free {Idkhirdj), but which were afterwards resumed by Government 
and assessed. Most of these were at first settled temporarily, con¬ 
trary to the rules laid down in Regulations xix. of r783, section 8, 
and xiii. of rSas, section 5. This error was not rectified till January 
t866, when by a circular order of the Board of Revenue it was 
provided tlrat all settlements of resumed Idkhirdj mahals should be 
revised, and settlements in perpetuity on the basis of the old jamd- 
handi (assessment) papers be effected with the proprietors, and that 
no change in the rate of rent should be made unless it was avowedly 
lower than what it would have been had a permanent settlement 
been originally effected. The owners of these estates have the 
same rights and liabilities as the independent (^de section 
7, Regulation xix. of t793), with whom the well-known Decennial 
Settlements were concluded. All the pemoanently settled estates 
are hereditary and transferable without the permission of Govern¬ 
ment, and the land tax has been formally declared to be fixed 
for ever, and on no account to be enhanced. In cases of alluvial 
accretion to an estate, however, the newly-created lands are assessed 
under Regulation xi. of 1825; and in practice it has now and then 
been foimd expedient by Government to allow an equitable abate¬ 
ment of the fixed revenue when a considerable portion of the lands 
of an estate is washed away by a river. For the punctual realization 
of Government dues from the estates, the revenue sale law makes 
them, in case of default, liable to sale periodically every year; and 
an auction-sale purchaser of an estate, with but few restrictions, is 
recognised as if he were the person with whom the original settle¬ 
ment of the estate was made by Government 
Kkds or Government Estates and Farmed Estates. —Besides the 
858 Permanently Settled Estates, there are 4 estates of which the 
Government is the lammddr or proprietor, and 5 Temporarily 
Settled Estates let out in farm ijjdrS). Of the 5 ijdrd estates. 
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three have been settled for 30 years each, one was under re-settle¬ 
ment in 1873, and the fifth is leased out for au indefinite period. 

Ghdtwdli Estaiis .—In addition to these, there are 43 estates 
held by ghdtwdls entered on the District rent-roll, and subject to 
the payment of a light quit-rent to Government The panchaks 
or quit-rents of these estates were originally payable to the Rdjd of 
Bishnupur on account of the service lands held by the gftdhvdls, or 
officers appointed for the defence of certain passes against the ingress 
and inroads of the Marhattis and others, who made frequent plun¬ 
dering expeditions into the country. At the time of the Decennial 
Settlement, these gMtwdli estates and other service lands were, by 
section 41 of Regulation viii. of 1793, annexed to the mdlgittdri 
or regular rent-paying lands, and declared liable to the revenue 
demand. 

In 1802 it was found necessary, for the purpose of utilizing the 
ghdtmdlsy to place t^em immediately under the English officer in 
charge of the District. The Bishnupur Rijd, finding that he had no 
control over their services, and that they often caused him heavy 
pecuniary loss by withholding payment of the panchaks due by them, 
applied to the authorities to get rid of them, and to be allowed an 
abatement of the revenue paid by him to the State corresponding 
to the amount payable to him by the ghdtwdls. This abatement 
was made accordingly, the ghdtwdls were taken over by Govern¬ 
ment, and the 43 ghdtwdli mahals were entered on the District 
register of estates. The sarddrs, who are at the head of these quasi¬ 
military bodies of men, are held responsible for the punctual pay¬ 
ment to Government of the panchak or quit-rent formerly paid to 
the Rij^ The lands held by the ghdtwdls, and their superior 
officers the sarddrs and sadidls, have been assessed at merely 
nominal rates, and their rents scarcely ever fall into arrear. Up to 
1873, only one instance had occurred in which Government had 
any real difficulty in recovering arrears of panchak, and in this case 
the amount of the arrears was paid by the candidate nominated for 
the defaulter’s place. In cases of default, the Collector ordinarily 
issues a written order to the sarddrs through the police, and all 
arrears are at once paid. The ghdtwdli tenures of Binkurd are 
neither transferable nor hereditary, differing in this respect from the 
lands held by the ghdtwdls of Bhdgalpur and Bfrbhdm, who appear 
to have a hereditary tide to their lands. As a rule, however, the 
male heirs of the Bdnkurd ghdtwdls are appointed to their fathers’ 
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posts, unless there should be some strong objections to this course. 
The heir usually gets a new samd of office; and if he is a minor, a 
servant or his guardian officiates for him until he comes of age. 
Although x^tghdtwdli lands are not alienable by right, ^tghdtwdls 
contrive to encumber them by deeds of all descriptions short of out- 
and-out sale. They mortgage them, and grant mukarran and 
maurusi leases; but inasmuch as a ghdtwdli tenure only endures 
during the personal exercise of his functions by the ghdtwdl, such 
encumbrances are easily voidable, and are the source of much fraud 
and oppression. To the 43 gkdiwdli estates are attached 44 sarddrs, 
35 sadidls, and 360 lowest grade ghdtwdls; and the service lands 
measure upwards of one Idkh of bighds, or over thirty-three thousand 
acres. The sarddrs have always held the lion’s share of these lands 
since the date of their original allotment No record exists in the 
Collector’s office to show on what express conditions the R£jd of 
Bishnupur parted with the ghdtwdli lands, when he obtained from 
Government an abatement of ;;^5oo from the land tax of his estate. 

Shikmi Tenures. —There is a class of tenures of a peculiar nature, 
created by Government at the settlement of the resumed Idkhirdj 
villages. The revenue of shikmi estates is paid to Government 
through the proprietors of the villages in which they are situated. 
During the investigations which were made into the validity of the 
rent-free tenures of the district, several villages were discovered to 
be held under invalid Idkhirdj grants. They were resumed ; and in 
the course of the measurement and assessment of the tenants’ hold¬ 
ings preliminary to the settlement of the village by Government, 
several small Idkhirdj holdings were found. , These were separately 
measured and assessed. Their proprietors were called upon to enter 
into a settlement on the same principle as observed in the settle¬ 
ment of tlie entire village,—half tire assets was allowed to them as 
profits, etc., and half as the revenue due to Government Thus 
came into existence the shikmi mahals, the revenue of which is paid 
to Government But for convenience sake, the proprietor of the 
entire mahal was at Uie time of the settlement of it entrusted with 
the collection of the revenues due from his shikmiddrs, and was 
allowed 10 per cent on the collections as his remuneration. The 
status of a shikmiddr is at present equal to that of a dependent 
tdlukddr with transferable and hereditary rights; for in several suits 
brought by the superior holder for recovery of arrears of rent, it has 
been held tliat the relation of landlord and tenant exists between 
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the parties. It is a moot point, however, whether the sale of a 
shikmi for arrear decrees will entitle the purchaser to acquire the 
tenure free of all encumbrances, as in the case of an ordinary under¬ 
tenure sold under the rent law; for a shikmiddr has essentially pro 
prietary rights. The Government revenues paid by the shikmiddrs 
are fixed in perpetuity, and are not subject to enhancement Shikmi 
tenures may be found in almost every part of the District; they 
number 748. 

Intermediate Tenures. —The second class of tenures consists 
of estates held under tlie taminidrs or other superior tenure holders. 
They comprise (<*) patni tdluks with their subordinate tenures, called 
(lar-paitd and se-palnl; (^) mukarrari idlttks, (r) istimrdri tdluks, (rf) 
ijdrd and dar-ijdrd, {e) sar-i-peshgi ijdrd. The following is a brief 
description of each of these tenures:— 

Fattd, iar-patnl, and se-paini tdluks. —It has been already men¬ 
tioned that the Rij 4 of Bishnupur’s estate became broken up towards 
the end of the last century, and that in 1806 a considerable portion 
of it was purchased by the Mahdrijll of Bardwin. The MahirdjA 
gradually became the proprietor of four of the most important 
estates in the District, namely, Bishnupur, B 4 ra-haEdri, Karisundd, 
and Jungle Mahal, paying a total Government land revenue of 
;^35>973- On these estates coming into his possession, he created 
the under-tenures known as patni tdluks, similar to those in exist¬ 
ence on his large estates in Bardwin and other Districts. A pat/U 
tenure is in effect a lease which binds its holder by the same 
terras and conditions as those by which the superior landlord is 
bound to the State. By Regulation xliv. of 1793, the proprietors 
of an estate were allowed to grant leases for a period not exceeding 
ten years; but this provision was rescinded by section a of Regula¬ 
tion V. of i8ij; and by Regulation xviii. of the same year, pro¬ 
prietors were declared competent to grant leases for any period, even 
in perpetuity. In the preamble to Regulation viii. of 1819, it is 
distinctly declared that samlnddrs are at liberty to grant tdluks or 
other leases of their lands, fixing the rent in perpetuity, at their 
discretion, subject to the liability of their being annulled on sale of 
the lessor's estate for arrears of the Government revenue. In the 
exercise of the privilege thus conceded to tandnddrs under direct 
engagement with Government, there has been created a tenure 
which had its origin on the estates of the Riji of Bardwdn, but has 
since been extended to other saminddris. It may be described as 
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a tdluk created by the saminddr, to be held by the lessee and his 
heirs for ever at a rent fixed in perpetuity; the tenant is called upon 
to furnish collateral security for the rent and for his conduct gene¬ 
rally, or he is excused from this obligation at the zamind&r’s discre¬ 
tion. All subordinate tenures in perpetuity, or for a longer period 
than ten years, were declared valid, although created previous to the 
passing of Regulation xviii. of 1812. The/a//rfsale law (Regula¬ 
tion viii. of 1819) is a great boon to xaminddrs who have leased 
out their estates in tdluks. A summary process is provided 

for the punctual realization of the rent due from the painlddrt; and 
Collectors are directed, twice in every year, at the instance of the 
xaminddrs, to sell patni tenures in atrear. The sale purchaser of a 
patrd tdluk obtains it free of all encumbrances which may have been 
created by the defaulting tenant, ‘ unless the right of making such 
encumbrances shall have been expressly vested in the tenant by a 
stipulation to that effect in the written engagements under which 
the said tdluk may have been held.’ He is not entitled, however, 
to eject ‘ a khMkdst rayat, or resident and hereditary cultivator,’ 
or to cancel bond jide engagements made with such cultivators by 
the late tenant or his agent, except it be for an enhancement of 
their rent by means of a regular suit in the Civil Court. By the 
same Regulation (viii. of 1819), pmitA tdluks are declared to be 
hereditary, transferable, and valid in perpetuity; and patnlddrs are 
entitled to create under-tenures ‘in any manner they may deem 
most conducive to their interest’ The Bdnkuri estates belonging 
to the Mahdrijd of Bardwdn contain 341 puitni tdluks. The number 
of patni tdluks on other estates in the District is not definitely 
known. Dar-patni is a subordinate patni tenure created by the 
patrdddr. It is a tenure in perpetuity, transferable and hereditary, 
and conferring on its holder the same rights and privileges as that 
of a patniddr holding direct from the zaminddr. Section 13 of 
Regulation viii. of 1819 provides rules for staying the sale of a 
patni if it takes place by the intentional withholding of payment of 
rent by the patniddr the object of ruining his subordinate tenure- 
holders. In such a case, the under-tenants are allowed the means 
of saving their tenures, by paying into the Collector’s office the 
advertised balance due to the zaminddr. If the under-tenants are 
themselves in arrear, the deposit is credited to the account of the 
rent due by them; if they are not in arrear, the amount is considered 
to be an advance made from private funds, and to be a loan to the 
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prpprietor of the tenure preserved from sale. The t&luk so preserved 
is held to be the security to the depositors, who have a lien there¬ 
upon, in the same manner as if the loan had been made upon mort¬ 
gage. The depositors may then apply to the Collector for obtaining 
immediate possession of the defaulter’s tenure; and the defaulter 
will not recover his tenure ‘ except upon repayment of the entire 
sura advanced, with interest at the rate of 12 per cent, per annum 
up to the date of possession having been given as above, or upon 
exhibiting proofs, in a regular suit to be instituted for the purpose, 
that the full amount so advanced, with interest, has been realized 
from the usufruct of the tenure.’ Se-patnl, or a patni of the third 
degree, is also a tdluk in perpetuity, hereditary and transferable, the 
holder of which has the same rights and priidleges as a darpatfdddr 
or patniddr. It is not known how many dar-patnl and sepatni estates 
exist in Binkuri District. At the creation of these subordinate 
tdluks, a bonus is generally paid by the tdlukddr to his superior 
tenant. 

Mukarrari Tdluks. —^At the time of the Decennial Settlement, 
all mukarrariddrs who held lands of which they were not the actual 
occupants, and whose mukarrari grants had been obtained since the 
Company's accession to the dtwdni or financial administration of the 
country (12th August 1765), were dispossessed; and those who had 
held possession of their mukarraris for a term exceeding twelve - 
years were allowed during their lives an annual grant of money 
compensation, i.t. the difference between the rents they praid and 
the rent at which their lands were accepted by the mminddrs. The 
old mukarrari tenures which existed in Bengal prior to the Decennial 
Settlement were thus almost all abolished. The mttkarrari tdluks 
subsequently created by a xaminddr or tdlukddr are not numerous in 
Bdnkurd District The few that exist have definite rights expressed 
in the written engagements by which they are created. Their rents 
are not subject to enhancement, but they are saleable for arrears. 

It has been decided by the High Court, and also on appeal by the 
Privy Council, that unless such definite words are used in the lease 
as would make the tenure hereditary maurusi, ba-fermndan, nasi 
imbdd nasi, or the like), or unless the hereditary nature of the tenure 
can be infened from the general language of the lease, it must be 
considered to be for the life of the tenant only, and to terminate 
with his death. In the lease of a mukarrari tdluk, it is usually 
specified that it shall be hereditary. At the creation of a mukarrari 
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tenure, the lessee pays a bonus or saMmi. Dar mukarraris arc 
subordinate to mukarraris, and are created by the tttukarrariddr. 
These tenures are also of a fixed nature, and the rights of the tenant 
are stated in a written contract These rights are the same in every 
way as those of the superior holder or mukarrariddr who created 
the tenure. Dar-mukarrari tenures, however, are very few in 
number in Binkutd. 

Istimrdri Tdluks are not numerous. All those found in Bdnkurd 
District are said to have been created by proprietors of estates sub¬ 
sequent to the Decennial Settlement The rights and privileges of 
istimrdriddrs are exactly similar to those of mukarrariddrs, and 
bonuses are also paid by the tenants at tlie time of the execution of 
the lease. Dardstimrdri tdluks, or istimrdru of the second degree, 
are very rare. 

Jjdrd and Dar-ijdrd. —The status of ijdrdddrs, or farmers, and 
their subordinate dar-ijdrdddrs, differs considerably from that of the 
other intermediate tenure-holders described above. Ijdrdddrs hold 
under-leases, by which a definite amount of annual rent is fixed for a 
specified term, usually varying from five to thirty years. Ijdrd 
leases are granted not only by the saminddrs or superior landlords, 
but also by the most subordinate fdluk-holdei in an estate. like 
tdlukddrs, the ijdrdddrs cannot relinquish their tenures without the 
consent of their superior tenure-holders; and on the other hand, 
the superior tenant cannot enhance the rent of an ijdrd lease during 
its term. On the expiry of a lease, however long its term may have 
been, the ijdrdddr is not entitled to its renewal; he may be ousted, 
and a fresh ijdrd lease, at any rate of rent and for any period, may 
be granted to a person other than the tx-ijdrdddr; or the superior 
tenant may not make any ijdrd settlement at all If the ijdrdddr is 
not specifically, by the conditions of his lease, debarred from creating 
an under-tenure, he occasionally creates a dar-ijdrd tenure, the term 
of which cannot, of course, be longer than that of his own lease. 
Either an ijdrdddr or dar-ijdrdddr is entitled to enhance the rent of 
a husbandman’s holding witlrin his farm. 

Zar-i-ptshgi Jjdrd. —This is another mode by which an ijdrd lease 
may be created. It may be granted for an unspecified term of 
years, and made terminable on certain conditions. This happens 
when a tdlukddr or other tenant mortgages his estate as security for 
a loan. The term expires when the mortgagee has recovered the 
amount of debt and interest from the proceeds of the property. 
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These transactions are called zar-i-peshgi ijdrd, or ijdrd on an ad¬ 
vance of money, and are much in vogue in this part of the country. 
Even actual cultivators often give a zar-i-pesf^ ijdrd of their lands 
to the village mahdjans. 

CuLTtvATiNO Tenures.—^T he third class of tenures consists of 
lands held by actual cultivators. They comprise (a) j'avid or jot, 
{b) middi jamd, {c) tnukarrarl and tnaunisi jatnd, {d) korfd and dar- 
korjd, and (<■) bhdg jot. 

Jamd or ya/.—Cultivators’ holdings called jamd or jot are gene¬ 
rally held without any sort of written engagement The lands re¬ 
main in the possession of one family from generation to generation, 
and in most cases without any document of title. By the custom of 
the country, a rayat, whether resident or non-resident, is allowed to 
hold his fields undisturbed so long as he pays the rent, together 
with the fixed and occasional abwdbs or cesses, to his land¬ 
lord. But where his immediately superior landlord is an ijdrdddr, 
with only a temporary lease, the relations are more strained. An 
ordinary jamd can only be sold with the permission of the superior 
holder, who may refuse to register the name of a purchaser thereof 
in his records unless the sale takes place with his consent, or unless 
it is subsequently ratified by him. This consent or ratification may 
be secured m two ways,—first, by payment of a bonus or saldmi; 
secondly, by the recognition of the purchaser’s occupation on the 
part of the zaminddr or his agent, by receiving rent from him and 
granting him receipts. When a japid is sold by a civil court in 
satisfaction of a decree, the purchaser becomes the rayat whether 
his name is entered in the samhddr’s records or not A jamd 
holding cannot legally be divided without the express consent of the 
superior holder. But in practice a jamd is divided into as many 
parts as suit the convenience of the rayats who hold it, and the total 
rent contributed by the different holders thereof is paid by one of 
them to tlie gumdshid or rent-collector. An ordinary jamd is not 
by law hereditary, yet in practice it descends from father to son 
without objection. For the protection of the old hereditary tenants. 
Act X. of 1859 (and subsequently Act viii. [B.C.] of 1869) provides 
that in a suit between landlord and tenant, the latter shall be pre¬ 
sumed to have held his tenure at a uniform rate of rent since the 
date of the Decennial Settlement, if he can prove payment of an 
unvaried rent for the last twenty years. This presumption, though 
it may be rebutted by the landlord, has practically become 
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almost irresistible, for it is scarcely possible for him to show that 
the rent has varied since the Decennial Settlement, or that the 
tenure has been created subsequent thereto. A rayat, whether 
having a pattd or lease or not, may be called upon by his landlord 
to pay an enhanced rent for the following year, after notices to that 
effect have been issued through the Collector of the District. If the 
rayat has a right of occupancy, his rent must be a fair and equit¬ 
able one; and he cannot be forced to pay an enhanced rent if it 
is not proved either that his rent is lower than that paid by the 
generality of other rayaU of the same class, and with similar advan¬ 
tages of cultivation; or, secondly, that the value of produce or the 
productive powers of his lands have increased otherwise than at the 
expense or by the agency of such rayat; or, thirdly, that his actual 
holding is larger than that for which he pays rent The rayais can 
relinquish their holdings by giving a notice to the superior holder, 
either directly or through the Collector of the’District Again, if the 
superior holder refuses to take the rent from a rayat, the latter may 
deposit the amount in the Civil Court 
Middi Jama .—The holding of a cultivator with but a temporary 
interest in his land, which he holds for a fixed term of years under 
a patti or lease, is called a middi jamd. He cannot relinquish 
his tenure before bis term expires, without the consent of the 
superior holder; and on the other hand, the superior bolder cannot 
enhance his rent, nor can he eject him, before the expiry of the 
lease. This lease is sometimes called an ijdrd lease. 

Jangalburi Jamd ,—^When waste lands are leased out for the pur¬ 
pose of being cleared of jungle and brought under cultivation, 
the tenure is known by the name of jangalburi. Such lands are 
generally assessed at progressive rates of rent, payable after a certain 
number of years, during which no rent is paid. The rights of these 
tenants are of a permanent and fixed nature. In Binkiiri District 
there are large tracts of waste land on which idl timber grows in 
abundance; and these jungle tracts are at the present day the 
source of greater profit to the owners than they would be if re¬ 
claimed and brought under the plough. Several samituidrs and 
tdlukddrs have leased out their jungle lands at a small annual rent, 
and others retain them in their own immediate possession. The 
timber trees are kept growing, and the land on which they grow is 
cleared of the useless weeds. The expense of protecting the timber 
from being cut and carried away by trespassers and thieves is but a 
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trifle when compared with that of clearing the jungle and makbg the 
land fit for cultivation. The owners of such protected timber lands 
sell their timber every fifth, eighth, tenth, or twelfth year, at highly 
remunerative prices. Thus, in the case of estates containing exten¬ 
sive areas of jungle, the waste lands, which are assessed at a verj’ 
low rate of rent, are by far the most profitable portion. 

Mukarrari and Maur^i Jamd. —Some of the cultivators hold 
lands under leases called mukarrari and maurisi, the chief stipula¬ 
tions of which are, that the rent is subject neither to enhancement 
nor abatement, and that the tenure descends from father to son. 
These leases are generally granted on the payment of a bonus or 
saldmi by the tenant. Mukarrari is a Persian word, derived from 
kardr, meaning fixed; and maurusi, also a Persian word, from 
mirdSf or ancestor. Some leases are mukarrari only, and others 
merely maunisL Mukarrari pattds have been held by the High 
Court to convey the right of paying the fixed rent mentioned therein 
without change only during the life of the leaseholder. Simple 
Mourdsi, or hereditary tenures, with no fixed rate of rent specified, 
are very rare. \Vhen a lease creates a jamd transmissible to the 
children and grandchildren of the lessee, and at the same time re¬ 
serves the granteris power of assessing any land that may, after the 
execution of the lease, be found in excess of the specified area, the 
jautd is a simple maurdsi one. 

Korfd and Dar-korfd. —A %-a\y-rayaH, or tenure subordinate to 
that of and created by an ordinary cultivator, is called kotfd. The 
chief peculiarity of this tenure is that its holder, although he is 
the cultivator of the land, does not acquire a right of occupancy 
by length of occupation. Korfd tenures are generally created 
verbally. In some cases there are also dar-kor/dddrs, or rayais 
holding under korfdddrs, and with the same rights, etc. as the 
superior tenants. 

Bhdg Jot. — Bhdg, a Bengali word meaning share, is applied to a 
tenure in which the tenant has the use of a husbandman's land for a 
year or a season, and pays as rent a certain share of the produce of 
the land. Ordinarily one-half of the produce is so paid. In that 
case the bhdg joiddr cultivates the land with his own cattle and 
plough, and also finds seed and manure. Occasionally the superior 
tenant who engages the bhdg joiddr finds the manure, in return for 
which he receives the straw in addition to his half-share of the pro¬ 
duce. Another class of bhdg tenants pay as rent two-thirds of the 
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’ produce. In these cases the husbandmen who let out their land in 
bhdg jot supply the cultivators with seed, manure, and the use of 
their cattle. A bkdg jotddr is a mere tenant at will, and liable to 
be ousted by the superior tenant as soon as a single crop is grown 
and cut Where, however, he is allowed to hold on for twelve years 
or upwards, he may, if not a subordinate rayat or korfdddr, and if 
not barred by express stipulation, acquire a right of occupancy. 

Service Tenures. —The fourth class of tenures consists of lands 
held either entirely rent-free {be-J/amhak), or liable to a nominal 
quit-rent (^janchak), as described below. 

Service lands. —Service lands paying pamhak or quit-rent are of 
two classes, namely, those that pay the panchak to Government 
direct, as noticed in a previous paragraph, and those that pay it to 
the taminddr in whose estates the lands are situated. In Miliiri, 
be-panchak, or entirely rent-freetenures, exist; and in Gangi- 
jalghdti police circle the ghdtwdls pay their panchaks to the samin- 
ddrs or tdlukddrs. Two classes of public servants still receive their 
wages from the produce of service or chAkrdn land given to them in 
lieu of their services, namely, the ghdtwdls and chauMddrs. The 
nature of the 43 ghdtwdli tenures has been described in a previous 
paragraph. The total number of ghdtwdls of all descriptions who 
are public servants in Binkurd District, exclusive of the recently 
annexed pargand of Mahisdrd, is returned as under:— Sarddrs, 131; 
sadidls, 3*5; tabiddrs or ghdtwdls, 2699: total, 3155. Besides 
these there are many chauMddrs, or village police, who also receive 
their wages from the produce of chdkrdn lands, a mode of remunera¬ 
tion which has been in existence from time immemorial. The 
paruhaki or quit-rent system came into vogue at a subsequent 
period, when totally rent-free giants were looked upon as an infringe¬ 
ment of the conditions on which a zaminddri was supposed to be 
held. The zaminddrs, on the one hand, were fond of making grants 
of land rent-free to their relations and dependents, etc., and thereby 
securing a future source of income to themselves in case they should 
be deprived of their zaminddrls; and the Government, on the other 
hand, was jealously on the alert to invalidate as many rent-free 
grants as came to its knowledge. Thus originated those classes of 
private service tenures and grants by the zaminddrs which are 
practically rent-free, but for which the grantees paid panchaks or 
quit-rents in order to evade detection by Government officials. 
There arc in some parts of the District brdhmoltar lands, and other 
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tenures devoted to charitable or religious purposes, which still pay 
certain quit-rents to the zaminddrs. 

In a letter from the Rij^ of Bishnupur to the Judge of Binkuri 
in 1845, he gives the following list and description of the various 
panchaki mahals which prevailed in the territory of his ancestors:— 
(i) Sendpati mahal—panchak paid for service lands held by the 
commanding officers of the army, (z) Mahal-berd viaJial—panchak 
paid for service lands held by the guards of Bishnupur fort (3) 
Ckharidhdri mahal—patuhak paid for service lands held by the 
Rijn’s macebearers. (4) BakhsM mahal—panchak paid for service 
lands held by iaihshls or military paymasters. (5) Kdshtha-bhdnddr 
mahal—panchak paid for service lands held by the suppliers of fuel 
for the Riji’s palace. (6) Shagirdi-pesha mahal—panchak paid for 
service lands held by private servants of the Riji, such as khdvds, 
khidmalgdrs, ndmhdtds, galdits, etc {7) Krot mahal—panchak paid 
for service lands held by the court officials of tlie Rij^ such as 
dhudn, etc. (8) Topkhdnd mahai—pafichak paid for service lands 
held by the gunners. (9) Dom mahal—panchak paid for service 
lands held by drummers and musicians. (10) Kaharan mahal — 
panchak paid for service lands held by palanquin bearers, (ii) 
Khdtdli mahal—panchak paid for service lands held by coolies and 
labourers for workmg in the fort (12) Hdiild mahal—panchak 
paid for the sites of markets at Bishnupur. (13) Betalabi mahal — 
panchak paid by lands granted by the R£ji for charitable and 
religious purposes. The majority of these tenures have been 
abolished by the Mah^iji of Bardwin ; but the service and rent- 
free panchaki lands granted by the R 4 ji of Bishnupur for religious 
purposes have not been interfered with, though some of such 
service lands have lapsed to the proprietor of the estate on the 
decease of the servants who formerly enjoyed them. Fanchaki 
Idkhirdj tenures are still to be found in pargand Bishnupur. 

Rent-free Tenures form the fifth and last class of landed estates 
in Binkuii District. Several varieties of this tenure exist, but none 
prevail to any considerable extent Lands granted for religious 
purposes, such as brdhmottar, sivoUar, debottar, etc, by Hindus, and 
plroUar, chirdgdn, etc, by Muhammadans, are found in many villages. 
Besides these there are several other rent-free tenures granted for 
chariuble purposes, and numerous small rent-free holdings, which 
do not appear to have been assigned for any special purpose. All 
these grants have virtually been protected by the law of limitation 
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(Act xiv. of 1859, and its amending Act, No. ix. 
and the rulings of the High Court have now finally decided that 
twelve years’ possession of rent-free lands bars the propnetor of the 
estate in which they are situated from resuming them j but that in 
the case of an auction purchaser of any such estate, the cause of 
action begins anew, and the said period of limitation commmees to 
run from the date of such purchase. Rent-free tenure holdem, 
whether ^nchak or not, have several classes of rayats direct y 

under them, and in some cases middle-men, generally m^arraHddrs 
or tdlukddn, to whom the rayats holding or cultivating the said lands 
pay their rent Some proprietors of small rent-free 
simple cultivators, who either cultivate their rent-free lands them¬ 
selves, or sub-let them to s.jotddr or bhdgjotddr. 

Rates of Rent.— The ordinary rates of rent prevailing m the 
Bishnupur estate for the different qualities of land, at or about the 
time of the Permanent Setdement (1793). returned as follows : 
Sdlijol, or low marshy rice land—ist class, Rs. 2. 6 . o a hghd, or 
14s. 3d. an acre; ad class, Rs. i. 14- o a bighi, or ns. 3d. an aae; 
3d cLs, Rs. I. 10. o a bigM, or 9s. 9^. an acre. Sdk iand/t or low 
rice land bordering on river banks or marshes, or lying between 
high lands—1st class, Rs. 2. 2. o per bigM, or 12s. 9d. an acre; ad 
class, Rs. 1.14. o a bigM, or ns. 3d. an acre ; 3d class, Rs. r. o. o a 
bigM, or 9S. an acre. Sdii mAth, or large flat plains growing dman 
or winter rice-ist class, Rs. i. 14- o a bigM, or ns 9^- an acre, 
ad class, Rs. i. 10. o a bigM, or 9s. 9d. an acre; 3d class, Rs. i. 
8. o or 9S. an acre. Sdli karpa, low marshy lands growing dman 
or winter rice—1st class, Rs. 2. 2. o a bigM, or 12s. 9d. an acre; ad 
class, Rs. a. o. o a HgM, or 1 as. od. an acre; 3d clas^ R^ i- 1^ 0 a 
bkM, or 9S. 6d. an acre. SdU matidl, plam marshy land, black 
^U, growing winter rice-ist class, Rs. 2. o. o per bigM,o^ las. 
an acre; ad class, Rs. 1. 8. o a bigM, or 9s. an acre; 3d class, Rs. 
1. 7. o a bigM, or 8s. y^d. an acre. Sdli garanjs, or s oping nee 
land—1st class, Rs. i. o. o a bigM, or 6s. an acre; 2d clas^ Rs. o. 
12. o a bigM, or 4s. 6d. an acre; 3d class, Rs. o. 8. o a bigM, or 
IS an acre. Nijsond, land graving dus or autumn nee, with a 
second or winter crop of pulses or oil-seeds-ist class. 
a bigM, or 19s. 6d. an acre; ad class, Rs. 2. 10. ° 
aiTacre ■ 3d class, Rs. 1. 8. o a bigM, or 9s. an acre. Sond Mr^, 
or sond lands of the first quality, growing the finer qualities of nee, 
sugar-cane, cotton, peas, mustard-seed, ete.-ist class, Rs. 4- 10. o 
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a bighd, or £i, ^s. gi. an acre; sd class, Rs. 4. 4- o a i^Ad, or 
j£i, 5s. 6d. an acre; jd class, Rs. 4. o. o a big/id, or j£i, 4s. od. 
an acre. Sand ikshu, or sond land particularly suited for sugarcane 
cultivation, but also grooving rice of good quality, cotton, pulses, 
etc.—ist class, Ra 3. 8. o abighd, or is. od. an acre; ad 
class, Ra 3. 4. o a bighd, or 19s. 6d. an acre; 3d class, Rs. 2. 12. o 
a bighd, or i6a 6d. an acre. Sond do karpa, or land growing two 
superior crops in the year—ist class, Rs. 7. 5. o a bighd, or jQ 2, 
3s. lod. an acre; 2d class, Rs. 6. 8. o a bighd, or ;£‘i, 19s. od. an acre; 
3d class, Rs. 5. 12. o a b '^hd, or £,1, 14s. 6d. an acre. Jeddngd, 
or high dry land growing pulses, hemp, and oil-seeds—ist class, 
Rs. 3. 4. o a bighd, or 19a 6d. an acre; 2d class, Rs. 2. 12. o a 
bighd, or i6s. 6<L an acre; 3d class, Rs. 2. 9. o a bighd, or 15s. 4d. 
an acre. Je karpa, or cotton land—ist class, Rs. 3. ii. o a bighd, 
Gc^i, 2a id. an acre; 2d class, Rs. 3. 4. o a bighd, or 19s. 6d. 
an acre; 3d class, Ra 2. 13. o a bighd, or i6s. lod. an acre. Bdsiu, 
or land upon which the homestead is built, Rs. 8. 6. o a bighd, or 
;^2, iia od. an acre. UR>dsiu, or land surrounding the homestead, 
Rs. 2. I. o a bighd, or 12a 4d. an acre; vegetable land, Rs. 6. 8. o 
a bighd, or £, i, 19s. od. an acre. Bdnsberd, or bamboo land, Rs. o. 
12. o a bighd, or 4s. 6d. an acre. Pdn bcuuj, or betel enclosures, 
Rs. 18. 4. 0 a bighd, or £,^, 9s. 6d. an acre. Tilddngd, or high dry 
land producing til seed, Rs. o. 5. o a bighd, or is. lo^d. an acre. 
Kaldi ddngd, high dry land on which biri kaldi, a kind of pulse, is 
grown, Rs. o. 12. 0 a bighd, or 4s. 6d. an acre. Sarishd ddngd, high 
dry land producing sarishd or mustard-seed, Rs. o. 12. o a bighd, 
or 4s. 6d. an acre. Mmuri ddngd, high dry land producing musuri 
kaldi, another kind of pulse, Rs. o. 8. o a bighd, or 3s. an acre. 
Bdgdt, or orchard land on which fruit-trees, such as mango, guava, 
jack, eta, are grown, Rs. o. 4. o a b^hd, or is. 6d. an acre. 
Puskami, or sites of tanks, Rs. o. 4. o a bighd, or is. 6d. an acre. 
Nil ddngd, high lands growing indigo, Rs. o. 5. o a bighd, or 
IS. 10^. an acre. 

These were the ordinary rates prevailing at the end of the last 
century, and the Collector states that no marked change has taken 
place in the rates of rent since the Permanent Settlement The 
landlords, however, have benefited by lands which have improved 
and passed from one class into another, and so now pay a higher 
rate. In a few places there have been enhancements under the 
provisions of Act x. of 1859 ; but nothing approaching to a general 
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rise of rent has taken place, as in some other Districts. In July 
1872 the Government of Bengal called for a report showng the 
ordinary rates of rent paid by the cultivators; and the Collector, in 
August r872, returned the prevailing rates as under. The lowest 
rates exhibit the quit-rents paid by gMiwdls for the service lands 
which they cultivate themselves, and the rents paid for jungle land, 
which is very lightly assessed:— 

Sdli jol, or low marshy rice land—rst class, from Rs. i. 8. o to 
Rs. 3. o. o a bighi, or from 9s. to rSs. an acre; 2d class, from 
Rs. I. o. o to Rs. 2. 8. o a b^hd, or from 6s. to r 5s, an acre; 3d 
class, from Rs. o. 8. o to Rs. a. o. o a bighi, or from 3s. to rss. an 
acre. Sdli kandli, or low rice land bordering on the banks of rivers 
or marshes, or lying between high lands—rst class, from Rs. r. 8. o 
to Rs. 2. 9. o a bighd, or from 9s. to i^s. 46. an acre; ad class, 
from Rs. I. 4, o to Rs. 2. 5. o a bighd, or from 7s. 6d. to 13s. rod. 
an acre; 3d class, from Rs. r. o. o to Rs. r. 15. o a b^hd, or from 
6s. to ns. 7d. an acre. Sdli mith, or large flat plains—rst class, 
from Rs. 1. 6. o to Rs. 2. 5. o a bighd, or from 85. 3d. to Z3S. rod. an 
acre; 2d class, from Rs. r. o. o to Rs. 2. o. o a bighd, or from 6s. 
to I2S. an acre; 3d class, from Rs. o. r3. o to Rs. r. ri. o a bighd, 
or from 4s. rod. to ros. rd. an acre. Sdli ddngi, or high rice land— 
1st class, from Rs. 1. o. o to Rs. 2. 7. o a bighd, or from 6s. to 
14s. 7d. an acre; 2d class, from Rs. o. 13. o to Rs. 2. 4. o a bighd, 
or from 4s. lod. to 13s. 6d. a bighi; 3d class, from Rs. o. 9. o to 
Rs. r. 15. o an acre, or from 3s. 4d. to ns. 7d. an acre. On all 
the above lands the iman or winter rice is only grown. Nij send, 
or land producing a crop of dus or autumn rice, and a second or 
winter crop of pulses or oil-seeds—rst dass, from Rs. 2. 9. o to 
Rs. 6. 4. o a bighd, or from 15s. 4d. to j£i, 6d. an acre; 2d 
class, from Rs. 2. 2. o to Rs. 4. 6. o a bighd, or from ras. 9d. to 
6s. 3d. an acre; 3d class, from Rs. r. rr. o to Rs. 3. 6. o a 
b^hd, or from ros. id. tOj^r, os. 3d. an acre. Sond karpa, ox sond 
land of good quality, particularly suited for cotton cultivation, but 
also produdng good rice, pulses, or oil-seeds—rst dass, from Rs. 2. o. o 
to Rs. 6.4. o a bighd, or from 12s, od. tO;^r, 17s. 6d. an acre; 2d 
class, from Rs. i. 8. o to Rs. 5. 2. o a bighd, or from 9s. to j^r, ros. gd. 
an acre; 3d class, from Rs. o. 12. o to Rs. 4.15. o a bighd, or from 
43. 6d. tOj^’r, 9s. 7d. an acre. Sond ikshn, or sond land of good 
quality, particularly suited for sugar-cane cultivation, but also pro¬ 
ducing good rice, pulses, and oil-seeds—rst class, from Rs. 3. o. o. 
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to Rs. 6. 4. o or from 18s. to ;£'i, 17s. 6d. an acre; 2d 

class, from Rs. a. o. o to Rs. 4. 12. o &.bighd, or from 12s. to;^ 1,8s. 6d. 
an acre; 3d class, from Rs. i. o. o to Rs. 4. 8. o a bighd, or from 
6s. tO;^i, 7s. od. an acre. Sond do karpa, or land growing two crops 
a year, generally one of cotton and one of pulses or oil-seeds—ist 
class, from Rs. 5. 12. o to Rs. 9. o. a a bighd, or from;^i, 14s. 6d, 
tO;^2, 14s. od. an acre; 2d class, from Rs. 4. 9. o to Rs. 8. o. o 
per bigM, or from i, 7s. yd. to 2,8s. od. an acre; 3d class, from 
Rs. 3.13. o to Rs. 6.14. osibigkd, or from;^i, 2s. lod. tO;^2, is. 3d. 
an acre. Sond do iisAu, or land yielding two crops a year, generally 
one of sugar-cane and another of pulses or oil-seeds—1st class, from 
Rs. 4.8. o to Rs. 9. o. o. a bigAd, or from r, 7s. od. to ;^2, 145. od. 
an acre; ad class, from Rs. 3. 7. o to Rs. 8. 0. o a big/id, or from 
I, os. yd. to 2, 8s. od. an acre; 3d class, from Rs. 3. o. o to 
Rs. 6. 14, o a bigbd, or from r8s. to j^2, is. 3d. an acre, /e ddngd, 
high dryland producing pulses, hemp,and oil-seeds—ist class, from 
Rs. 2. 8. o to Rs. 3. 15. o a bigM, or from 15s. to 3s. yd. an 
acre; 2d class, from Rs. i. 15. o to Rs. 3. 7. o a bighd, or from 
IIS. yd. to os. yd. an acre; 3d class, from Rs. i. 10. o to 
Rs. 3. o. o a bighd, or from 9s. 9d. to 18s. an acre. Fan baraj or 
pan enclosures—ist class, from Rs. 20. 8. o to Rs. 38. 14. o a bighd, 
or from 3s. od. to ;^ir, 13s. 3d. an acre ; 2d class, Rs. 16. o. o 
a bighd, or 16s. od. an acre; 3d class, Rs. 12. o. o a bighd, or 
;^3, i2S. od.an acre. Til ddngd, high dryland producing/i/seed, 
from Rs. o. 4. o to Rs. i. 6. o a bighd, or from is. 6d. to 8s. 3d. an 
acre. Kaldi ddngd, high dry land on which biri kaldi, a kind of 
pulse, is grown, from Rs. o. 2. o to Rs. 1.10. o a b^hd, or from 9d. 
to 9s. 9d. an acre. Musuri ddngd, high dry land producing musuri 
kaldi, another kind of pulse, from Rs. o. 9. o to Rs. 1.10. o a bighd, 
or from 3s. 4|d. to 9s. 9d. an acre. Sarishd ddngd, high dry land 
producingor mustard oil-seed, from Rs. o. 13. o to Rs. 1.10. o 
a bighd, or from 4s. 10^ to 95. 9d. an acre. Bdgdt, or orchard land 
producing fruit-trees, such as mango, guava, jack, plantains, etc., 
from Rs. o. 2. o to Rs. o. 4. o a bighd, or fit>m pd. to is. 6d. an acre. 
Indigo lands, Rs. 0. 6. o a bighd, or 2s. 3d. an acre. Hemp lands, 
Rs. o. 8. o a bighd, or 3s. an acre. Mulbeny lands, for providing 
food for silkworms—ist class, from Rs. 2. 8. o to Rs. 3. o. o a bighd, 
or from 15s. to i8s. an acre; 2d class, from Rs. i. 8. o to Rs. 2. o. o 
a bighd, or from 9s. to 12s. an acre. Vegetable gardens, from 
Rs. 3. o. o to Rs. 7. o. o a bighd, or from 18s. to £2, 2s. od. an acre. 
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Manures. —Manure, consisting of rich black mud scraped from 
the bottoms of tanks or reservoirs, with ashes and stubble, is used 
for the rice fields; with an addition of cow-dung for sond lands grow¬ 
ing the more valuable crops. The Collector states that about 40 
maunds a bighd, or about 88 hundredweights an acre, would be a 
liberal allowance of manure for rice land; and about 80 maunds 
a bighd, or 176 hundredweights an acre, for soni land producing a 
crop of sugar-cane. The cost of manuring would be about 12 dnnds 
a bighd, or 4s. 6d. an acre, in the case of rice lands; and about Rs. 1/8 
a bighd, or 9s. an acre, in the case of sugar-cane lands. 

Irrigation is necessary for all descriptions of crops in Binkurd 
District, and is carried on by means of wells and tanks, or streams 
and natural water-courses where these are available. The Collector 
states that it is difficult to estimate the cost of irrigating a bighd of 
ground, as the facilities for irrigation vary considerably in different 
parts of the District. It might be, however, approximately stated 
to vary from Rs. 1/8 to Rs. a/8 per bighd, or from 9s. to 15s. an 
acre, for rice land; and from Rs. 3 to Rs. 6 a bighd, or from i8s. 
tO;^i, 16s. od. an acre, for sugar-cane land. The average cost of 
digging and constructing a well in Bllnkunl District varies from 
Rs. 10 to Rs. 15, or from j^r tO;^r, los.; but irrigation by means of 
wells is not carried on to any great extent. The usual process of 
irrigation is thus described by Colonel Gastrell in his Revenue 
Survey Report."—' A small ridge or bdndk is raised round each plot 
or field after the ground is considered sufficiently ploughed; the 
cultivator then lets in water from the tank, reservoir, or dammed-up 
stream or khdl in which he has his water supply. This water is 
allowed to stand some time, to assist in decomposing the dhdn 
stubble and roots of the previous year, and to incorporate them 
and the manure more intimately with the soil’ Sdli or rice lands 
arc usually allowed to remain fallow every third or fourth year; and 
the Collector estimates that one-fifth or one-sixth of the total area 
of sdli lands lies fallow every year. Sond lands are never allowed 
to remain uncultivated. 

Rotation of Crops is observed on all lands growing sugar-cane 
and other exhausting crops. The common rotation is as follow's :— 
After cutting a crop of sugar-cane in February or March, the plough 
is passed through the field, and a crop of til seed is sown, which is 
cut and garnered in May or June. The soil is then well ploughed, 
and in June or July is sown with dus or autunm rice, which is reaped 
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in September or October. After the rice crop is off the ground, the 
field is again ploughed twice, and a crop of mustard (often mixed 
with peas) is sown. These crops ripen and are cut in January or 
February, when the field is again well manured and ploughed, ready 
for another crop of sugar<anc, which is planted about April In 
some parts cotton alternates with sugar-cane after the mustard is 
cleared off the ground. 

Natural Calamities. —Drought is the only natural calamity to 
which Binkurfi is subject ; and the Collector reports that the District 
suffers in this respect every second or third year. Indiscriminate 
jungle clearing has been ascribed as the cause of the falling off in 
the local rainfall The average annual rainfall, however, between 
1859 and 187 a was nearly five inches in excess of the average 
annual rainfall between 1849 and 1858. Other calamities besides 
drought are of so rare occurrence as to require no notice. There 
is no important embankment or other protective work against 
floods in Bdnkuri; and the Collector states that no flood has 
occurred within the experience of the present generation on a scale 
sufficiently large to affect the general prosperity of the District 
Inundations, however, occur every year, owing to tlie suddenness 
with which the rivers and streams rise in the rainy seasons; and the 
lands bordering on the rivers suffer accordingly,—so much so, that 
in many places they are permanently allowed to remain waste 
and uncultivated. Drought in Bdnkuri District arises solely from 
a deficiency in the local rainfiill, and not from the failure of the 
rivers or streams to bring down their usual supply of water. Nothing 
has been done to guard against this calamity, the only remedy for 
which is the construction of irrigation canals and works for the 
storage of water. Such works would not only afford a saf^ard 
against drought, but would also, by means of irrigation, impart in¬ 
creased productive power to those lands which are now generally in 
want of water, and be the means of bringing large tracts of jungle 
lands under cultivation. The quantity of low marshy lands in 
Binkuri District retaining moisture for a considerable time is very 
small as compared with the uplands; and in a year of drought 
no increased fertility of the marshes could compensate for the 
loss of the crops on the higher lands. Excepting 1865-66, the 
last year of serious general drought in Binkurd District was in 
1851. In that year common rice sold at Rs. 3/5 a maund, or 9s. 
a hundredweight; common unhusked rice, Rs. 2/9 a maund, or 7s. 
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a hundredweight; and Indian corn, Rs. 1/8 a maund, or 4s. 2d. a 
hundredweight 

Thb Famine of 1866.—^ITie Report of the Commissioners ap¬ 
pointed to inquire mto the famine of 1866 returned the average 
montlily rates at which coarse rice was selling in 1866 as follows :— 
January, 15 sers (of 2 lbs.) per rupee, or 7s. sd. a hundredweight; 
February, 13 sers per rupee, or 8s. 7d. a hundredweight; March, is-J 
sers per rupee, or 8s. iid. a hundredweight; April, iij sers per 
rupee, or 9s. sd. a hundredweight; May, 10 sers per rupee, or 
IIS. ad. a hundredweight; June, 7^ sers per rupee, or 14s. iid. a 
hundredweight; July, 6.^ sers per rupee, or 17s. od. a hundred¬ 
weight; August, 6 sers per rupee, or 18s. 8d. a hundredweight; 
September, 5^ sers per rupee, or £,1, is. 4d. a hundredweight; 
October, 15J sers per rupee, or 7s. 4d. a hundredweight; Novem¬ 
ber, 17 sers per rupee, or 6s. 7d. a hundredweight; December, no 
return. In 1871 the Collector reported to me that prices had not 
yet returned to the ordinary rates prevailing before the famine. 
The following brief account of the effects of the famine in Mnkuri 
District is condensed from the District Narrative in the Report of 
of the Famine Commissioners:— 

The jungly western tract bordering on Minbhdm suffered most 
severely from the famine; in the north-eastern portion, adjoining 
Bardwdn District, its effects were not felt to any serious extent In 
ordinary years, Binkurd exports small quantities of rice to Hiigif 
and Midnapur. In 1865 these exports were much larger than usual, 
on account of the deficiency of the crop in Midnapur and Mdnbhdm, 
The price of rice throughout the whole of 1865 was high as com¬ 
pared with previous years. In January, coarse rice was selling at 
25 sers for the rupee, or 4s. 5 Jd. a hundredweight, instead of 3 a and 
and 31 sers for the rupee, or 3s. 6d. or 3s. 7d a hundredweight, 
which is the usual price in that month. In August the rate rose to 
22 sers for the rupee, or 5s. id. a hundredweight, against 32 sers per 
rupee, or 3s. 6d- a hundredweight, as in previous years. In September 

1865, when the failure of the coming winter crop had become a 
certainty, a sudden rise in price took place, to 15 sers ioT the rupee, 
or 7s. sd. a hundredweight; and the same price ruled in January 

1866. In February 1866, a violent outbreak of cholera look place 
at Bishnupur town, induced probably by insufficient food. Prompt 
medical assistance was afforded by Government, and stringent 
measures taken for improving the sanitary state of the town. In 
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March the death-rate in Bishnupur town had fallen to ii per diem. 
Distress, however, continued to increase throughout the western 
portion of the District; and the middle and lower classes suffered 
severely from want of the ordinary necessaries of life. The wea\'ing 
population of Bishnupur and the neighbouring villages were the 
worst off. Deprived of a market for the produce of their ordinary 
labour by the general distress, and unable to compete in field work 
with those whose daily occupation was agricultural labour, their 
condition was miserable. The agricultural labourers who live by 
wages were but a few degrees better off; even their labour, when 
employed, scarcely yielded enough for tlte support of the working 
man himself, and left no surplus for wife and children. 

The distress gradually spread over the south and west; and in 
March the Collector held a public meeting at the town of B 4 nkur 4 , 
at which subscriptions were raised, and employment was provided 
for applicants for relief, by the construction of a tank at the civil 
station. The construction of a second tank was undertaken by a 
native gentleman at his own expense. Rjce was imported fiom 
Calcutta, and retailed to the labourers on the relief works at cost 
price, viz. 10 sers for the rupee, or ns. ad. a hundredweight; but 
this did not cause any reduction in the market rates. An average 
number of 500 men was daily employed from the iSth March to the 
24th April. The relief work, however, was soon obliged to be dis¬ 
continued from want of funds; and the Collector sent 400 of the men 
to work on the chord line of the East Indian Railway beyond 
Rinfganj, where labotu- was required. This measure, however, did 
not succeed. The men returned in batches, complaining that pay¬ 
ments were made by the piece, and that the standard of work was 
so high that in their emaciated condition they found it impossible 
to cam more than two innis or threepence a day, a sum which 
was not sufficient to support them at the ruling price of rice. 

At the end of May, on the application of the Judge of the Dis¬ 
trict, the Government made a grant of £soo for relief in Bdnkuri, 
from the balance of the North-Western Provinces Relief Fund. 
This grant was devoted by the Committee entirely to the importa¬ 
tion of rice from Calcutta, and its sale at cost price. These sales 
were carried on in the town of Einkuri from June to November, at 
the rate of 10 sers for the rupee, or iis. 2d. a hundredweight, with 
the exception of one month (August), when it was 8 sers for the 
rupee, or 14s. od. a hundredweight The sales were limited to 4 
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inn^s or 6d. worth daily to each applicant Up to July, payment 
for labour on the Committee’s works had been made in rice; from 
that month, money payments were substituted. Charitable relief to 
the helpless who were unable to work was at first given in the shape 
of uncooked rice, but the Committee were soon driven to adopt the 
system of cooked rations, at the rate of 6 chkatdks or ra ounces for 
each adult, besides a little pulse, spice,'etc. On the 13th July the 
Committee recorded, ‘ There is actually no rice in the Binkuri 
Bizdr, and the people are entirely supported at present by the rice 
which they purchase daily from the Committee.’ On the 23d July 
there were 4S80 persons purchasing rice at the Committee’s sales in 
Binkurd town, 320 receiving gratuitous relief in the town finm the 
Committee, and 300 from private charity. The Committee applied 
for a further grant of ;^rooo towards the purchase of rice for sales, 
and early in August the application was met by a grant of .;^5oo. 
Up to this time the Committee’s relief operations had been con¬ 
fined to the town of Bfinkuri. Early in August a special subscrip¬ 
tion was raised for the Bishnupur weavers, who were reported ‘ in 
terrible destitution,’ for the purpose of supplying them with capital 
for carrying on their trade, and for purchasing the produce of their 
manufacture. Besides private subscriptions, the Committee re¬ 
quested a special grant of j^soo for the relief of the Bishnupur 
weavers, and received a sum Qfj^2oo before the end of August. 
The relief afibrded to Bishnupur, however, was too late, and the 
emigration, suffering, and mortality were very great. Rice was also 
sent to Gaurdngdilff in August, and operations commenced by the 
supply of 640 persons daily. 

On the 23d August the Committee applied for another grant of 
^rooo, as distress was increasing on all sides, and numbers were on 
the roads dying from exhaustion, not being able to reach the relief 
dep6ts. In reply to this application, the Commissioner pointed out 
that 1200 bad already been granted for Binkuriand Bishnupur, 
and that the private subscriptions amounted to only ^^300. He 
had no returns of the number of paupers fed, and in the absence of 
further details he hesitated to apply to the Board of Revenue for 
further relief funds, but would do so, if necessary, on receipt of 
further details. In reply, the Committee, on the r4th September, 
strongly urged the necessity of a further grant of ;^soo, to enable it 
to carry on the relief centres in the interior, where the requirements 
were increasing. The Commissioner supported the application j and 
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a further sum of ;^40o w-as soon afterwards received from the Cal¬ 
cutta Relief Committee. 

Altogether, four relief dep6ts were opened in the District,—one at 
Binkutd town, another at a village three miles distant, a third at 
Bishnupur, and a fourth at Gauringdihf. In September, the autumn 
or rice harvest brought prices down to 12 sen for the rupee, or 
9s. 4d. a hundredweight Relief operations were suspended early 
in November, except in Bishnupur, where they were continued till 
nearly the end of November, when they were finally closed, n 
deserted children being sent to the missionary schools. The total 
sum placed at the disposal of the Committee was as follows ;—From 
the Board of Revenue, j£i2oo; from Calcutta Relief Committee, 
;£;'iooo; private subscriptions (including those for Rinfganj), JCS44, 
i2s.: total, ;^3044, 12s. The sales of rice amounted to ;^r742, 
I os. The total number of paupers relieved (including Rdniganj) was 
as follows:—July, S®oo; August, 5175 ; September, 8223; October, 
14,818,—after which operations were gradually contracted. 

Famine Warnings. —^The Collector states that in his opinion 
relief operations by Government would become necessary when 
prices rise to double their ordinary rate. Coarse rice selling at Rs. 
2/8 a maund, or 6s. rod. a hundredweight, in January or February, 
soon after the reapmg of the winter harvest, should be coirsidered as 
a warning of the approach of famine later in the year. The price in 
January 1866 was Rs. 2/10 a maund, or 7s. 2d. a hundredweight. 
Binkuri District chiefly depends on the dman or winter rice harvest. 
Alts or autumn rice is also largely cultivated j but while a good 
dman crop would compensate for the loss of the dus, and enable the 
people to live through the year without famine, the dsts harvest 
could never make up for an almost total loss of the dman crop. 
The means of transit at the disposal of the District, if used in good 
time, are, in the opinion of the Collector, sufficient to avert the 
worst consequences of any future famine, by importation from other 
parts. The Trunk Road from Rinlganj to Orissa passes through the 
District; but the nearest railway station is at Rlniganj, thirty miles 
distant from the headquarters station of Bdnkurd, and more rhnn 
sixty miles from the farther end of the District The railway, with 
its continuation the Orissa Trunk Road, would afford facilities for 
the importation of food supplies, but would not guard against the 
danger of the isolation of parts of the District situated away from 
the line of the Trunk Road. These outlying tracts are ill provided 
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with means of communication with other parts of the District, and 
need both roads and bridges. The Collector suggests as measures 
to be adopted for mitigating the evils of famine, the construction of 
irrigation works by Government, and grants in aid to the landed 
proprietors for a similar purpose, together with the promotion of 
emigration. 

Foreign and Absentee Proprietors. —In 1871 there were three 
European landholders registered as proprietors on the rent-roll of 
the District, the amount of land revenue payable by them being 
;^i4, IIS. 6d. The Muhammadan proprietors numbered 193, pay¬ 
ing a Government land revenue of only;^i28, 4s. rod. In that 
year (1870-71) the total number of proprietors entered on the Dis¬ 
trict rent-roll was 1513, and the total land revenue collected was 
^45,110. It does not appear that any portion of the District is 
held by absentee proprietors, as the Mahdrdji of Bardwdn, with 
his residence and large estates in the neighbouring District, can 
hardly be placed in that class. 

Roads and Means of Communication. —Four main lines of 
roads traverse the District One runnmg northwards from Bdnkuri 
town connects the civil station with the railway at Rdnlganj. A 
second, also from B 4 nkur£ town, runs north-east to Sonimukhi, now 
in Bardwdn District, thence to Khandghosh and on to Bardw^n 
town. The third is part of the old Military Grand Trunk Road 
from Calcutta to the North-Western Provinces. It enters Binkuri 
District from BardwAn near the village of Baniipukur, and, travers¬ 
ing the southern half of the District, runs in a north-westerly direc¬ 
tion nearly parallel to and south of the Dhalkisor, and, passing 
through Banidpukur, Bishnupur, Pdtpur, Ktimirbdrii, Ondi, Bdn- 
kurd, and Chatnd, enters Minbhdm District near the village of 
Raghunithpur. The fourth is the continuation of the road from 
Rinfganj to Midnapur, and thence on to Orissa, and strikes off 
from the old Military Grand Trunk Road at Bishnupur. This line 
from Rinlganj to Midnapur is the only imperial road in Bdnkurd 
District, and is under the management of the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment. The average annual cost of its repairs is about ;^4oo. 
Numbers of pilgrims annually traverse this road on their way to the 
great temple of Jaganndth at Puri, in Orissa. Besides these main 
lines, numerous common cart roads and tracks intersect the District, 
rendering the transit of light loads by carts or pack bullocks easy in 
the cold and hot weather. They are, however, impassable for 
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trafiBc in the rains. Excellent facilities exist for road-making in 
Bdnkuri District, the laterite formation affording an inexhaustible 
supply of good metalling. No market of any importance has 
recently sprung up along or near the principal routes of traffia 
Thk Manvfactctres of Etinkuri District consist principally of 
silk and cotton weaving. Bishnupur town, the ancient capital of the 
District under its native cliiefs, contains a large weaving population, 
and is noted for its manufacture of prettily embroidered silk scarfs, 
plain and flowered s&ris or dress pieces for women, a purple-dyed 
cloth called dhupchJidyd, and other silk cloths, vieing in quality and 
fineness with those of Murshidibiid. A cloth called khutni, a mix¬ 
ture of silk and cotton, is also largely manufactured, the warp being 
of silk and the woof of cotton thread. Tatar silk cloths are woven 
at the village of Barjori Lac dye and shellac are also manufac¬ 
tured. The lac in its crude state sells at from three to four sers per 
rupee, or from threepence to fourpence a pound. Great numbers 
of stone plates, cups, etc. are carved in Bishnupur town by stone 
cutters. The stone is brought from Mlnbhdm District in roughly 
cut blocks of various sizes ; it is of a light greyish or slaty colour, 
close-grained and compact, and cuts easily. These plates and cups 
sell for from three pies to four ^nnis, or from ^d. to 6d. each, and 
are in very general use. Sugar is refined, but only for home 
consumption; that which is exported is sent away after the first 
crystallization, as raw sugar. 

The social condition of the manufacturing classes is not prosper¬ 
ous. The introduction of the cheai^er English piece goods has 
caused the weaving manufacture to fall off, and there is now but 
little demand for native-made cloth. Most of the manufactures are 
carried on by workmen under a system of advances made by 
mahdjans or capitalists, and very seldom by the people on their ovm 
account The mahdjam generally advance the raw materials and 
a sum of money to the workmen. When the articles for the manu¬ 
facture of which the advance was given are made and ready for 
delivery, the manufacturers are bound to sell them at wholesale 
market rates to the merchants from whom they received the advance. 
Tlie mahdjan, on receiving the goods, deducts the value of the raw 
materials and the amount of money advance, with interest, and the 
balance of the price that remains is handed over to the manu¬ 
facturer. There are no cases of ancient manufactures having died 
out, nor are there any legends of ancient processes of manufacture 
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which are now no longer made use ofc The weaving trade, how¬ 
ever, as stated above, has ^atly declined in late years, on account 

of the competition of English goods. 

The following Uble shows the number of skilled workCTs, 
mechanics, and artisans in Blnkurd District, under their respective 
trades, as returned by the Census of 1872, making a total of 14,234 
adult males, or 8-56 per cent of the total adult male population of 
the District:— 


Manufacturing Classes and Artisans of Bankura District. 


Mule 

Adults. 

Male Adults. 

Indigo mannfac* 
tttrers, 


4 

Potters, 

Cabinetmakers, . 

lais 

I6g 

229 

Biick-mASons 

{Hd/misMs), 


aSs 

Comb makers. 

Mat makers. 

Fan makers. 

Stone-masoiu, 


24 

24 

Brickmakers, 


8 

Basket makers, . 

377 

Sawyers. 
Cutters, . 


49 

S“7 

Toy makers. 

Bead makers. 

S7^ 

TbsLtebers, • 


82 

Hookah makers, . 

7 

Painters, 


5° 

Musical Instru- 


Well dlMrer, 
CaTt-buUUers, 


I 

meet makers, . 

XI 


21S 

Lacquered ware 

14 

Boat-builder, 


X 

m^ers, . 

Blacksmiths, 


83s 

Gariond makers, . 

221 

Brasieis, 


770 

Turners. 

aai 

JCaJaigun, . 


21 

Shell carrets. 

Goldsmiths, . 


833 

Workers in pith, • 

9 

Watdimakere, 


10 

Cotton spinners, . 

5 


Cotton weavers, 
Coir weaver. 

Shawl menders, 
Djpct*, , 

Tailors, 

Gold lace makers 
Shoemakers, 
Ornament makers, 
Tape makers, 

Net makers, 
jute spinners, 
lUanket makers. 
Bookbinders {/laf- 
Ms), 

Silk weavers. 


Total, 



14.234 


Commerce and Trade.— The local manufactures suffice to meet 
the local demand, and a considerable surplus is left over for export to 
other Districts and to Calcutta. The staple produce of the District, 
viz. rice, is also more than sufficient for all local wants, and the sur¬ 
plus is exported to neighbouring parts, principaUy to Hiigli and Mid- 
napur. Besides rice, the other chief articles of export are oU-seeds, 
lac, cotton and silk cloth, silk cocoons, etc. The principal articles 
received in exchange for the commodities exported from the Dis¬ 
trict are English piece goods, salt, tobacco, spices, cocoa-nuts, and 
pulses of different kinds. The principal seau of commerce are the 
towns of B 4 nkuii and Bishnupur, and the villages of Rdjgrdm and 
Bariori. Trade is carried on chiefly by means of perm^ent 
markets, but also through the medium of fairs and religious festiva^ 
The Collector states that there is every reason to believe ffiat ffie 
exports are much greater than the imports, and that a considerable 
accumulation of coin is going on, in consequence of the balance of 
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trade being in favour of the district Several of the ma/idjans or 
traders are said to have amassed considerable wealth. 

Capital and Interest. —Accumulations of money obtained by 
trade are partly hoarded and partly employed as capital in trade 
and manufactures, and but rarely expended in the improvement of 
land. The current rates of interest prevalent in Bilnkurd District 
are as follow;—(i) In small loan transactions, in which the borrower 
pawns some article, such as ornaments or household vessels, of 
greater value than the sum borrowed, the rate of interest varies 
from twelve to eighteen per cent (2) In laige transactions, when 
a mortgage on moveable property only is given, the interest is from 
eighteen to twenty-four per cent, as the security is not so easily 
realized in execution of a decree, owing to the facilities for remov¬ 
ing or alienating the property pledged. (3) In large transactions, 
where the lender is well secured by a mortgage on immoveable pro¬ 
perty, such as houses or land^ the interest is from nine to twelve per 
cent (4) Petty agricultural advances are made to the cultivators, 
either upon the personal security of the borrower in a current 
account, or with a lien upon the crops. The interest in these cases 
varies from eighteen to thirty-six per cent Six or seven per cent 
per anmun is considered a fair return for money invested in the 
purchase of land. There are no regular native banking establish¬ 
ments in Bdnkuii District, and loans are conducted by village shop¬ 
keepers or mahdjans, and by the lamiitddrs themselves, who, almost 
without exception, combine rice-dealing with money-lending. 

Imported Capital.— The Collector, in 1871, reported to me that 
only two indigo factories were conducted in the District under 
European management and with imported capital, but was unable 
to furnish any statistics regarding the amoimt of capital invested, 
the number of labourers employed, or the amount of profit derived 
from them. There are no silk filatures or factories in Bdnkuri con¬ 
ducted by Europeans. 

Institutions. —A charitable dispensary at the civil station of 
Binkuii, partly supported by Government and partly by private 
subscriptions, a small public library, also at the town of Bdnkurd, 
and a few dharmsdlds or resting-houses for travellers, are the only 
public institutions in the District. There is no newspaper or print¬ 
ing press in the District; and the Collector states that a marked 
want of interest is shown by the people generally in any measures 
calculated for their improvement. 
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THE LAND TAX. 

Income or the District.— The estimated income of BinW 
District, as calculated for the purposes of the Income Tax Act of 
1870, viz. the total of all incomes over ^£'50 a y^, is returned at 
;^2 24,000; but the amount of tax actually realized amounted to 
ji^544i, 4s. od., which, at the rate of 3^ per cent, would represent a 
total income of only ;£^i7S)®®0' following yeiH, 1871-729 

the rate of the tax was reduced to one-third of what it had been 
before, or to per cent., and the minimum of incomes liable to 
assessment was raised to £75 per annum. The net amount of 
income tax realized in that year was ^^1308, 12s. od. 

Revenue and Expenditure. —Since Bdnkuri was constituted a 
separate CoUectorship in 1835-36, the District revenue has steadfly 
increased. In 1835-36 the total revenue of the District amounted 
to ^^40,670, and the total civil expenditure to ;£8oo6; in 
1850-51 the revenue had increased to £ 50 t 73 ^> 
expenditure to £17,5^11 “ >860-61 the revenue had risen to 
^60,072, and the civil expenditure to ;^I9,426; while m 
1870-71 the total District revenue amounted to ;^69,r3o, and the 
civil expenditure to ;^ 25 , 44 i- During the thirty-five years, there¬ 
fore, between 1835-36 and 1870-71, the District revenue rose from 
£^0,670 to ^£69,130, or an increase of 72 per cent, and the avil 
expenditure from^£8006 to ^25,441, or an inaease of 217 por cent. 

The tables on the two following pages show the balance sheet 
of Bdnkurd District in 1850-51 and 1870-71. The figures sho^g 
the land revenue, education, police, jails, and post office have been 
taken from the respective Departmental Reports for 1870-71; all the 
other figures have been furnished by the Collector in a specif report 

I have no materials for showing the revenue and expenditoe of 
Bdnkuri since 1870; and it rhust be remembered that the constitution 
of the District has recendy (1872) undergone considerable change, 
owing to transfers to Bardw^n on the east and annexations from 
Minbhdm on the west The area of the District, however, is at 
present almost exactiy the same as it was before the cha^e. 

The Land Tax.— While the general revenue of the District has 
increased by 38 per cent within the twenty years between 1850-51 
and 1870-71; the Government land revenue has incxeased only 3 
per cent within the same period, or from ^1^43,766 in 1850-51 to 
rac no in 1870-71. Sub-infeudation of estates has rapidly gone 
mi In 1835-36, the first year in which Bdnkurd was constituted a 

[Sentence continued on p, 282. 
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' Schooling fees and Knea. . 
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separate Collectorship, the District contained altogether 56 estates, 
owned by 71 registered proprietors or coparceners, paying a total 
Government land revenue of ;^ 39 >ii 7 » los. od.; the average land 
revenue paid by each estate amounted to 10s. 6d., and by 

each individual proprietor or coparcener to ;^ 5 S®> * 9 ®' 

1850 the number of estates had increased to 454 , and the number 
of registered proprietors or coparceners to 850. The total net 
Government land revenue amounted to ;^ 4 *,S 34 i *s. od., equal to 
an average payment of;£93.13s. 9 ^ os. g^d. 

from each proprietor or coparcener. In 1870-71 the number of 
estates had reached 905, and the number of individual proprietors and 
coparceners to 1351; the total Government land revenue amounted 
to ^45,no, equal to an average payment of;^ 49 , ** 5 ®. rod. from each 
estate, or;^33, 6s. 4d. by each individual proprietor or coparcener. 

Operation of the Rent Law. —Acts x. of 1859 and riii. 
(B.C.) of 1869 have been but little appealed to in Binkurd District 
The number of rent cases and miscellaneous applications connected 
therewith, instituted under the provisions of this Act in different 
years, is returned by the Collector as follows: In 1861—62, 1549 
original suits were instituted, besides 833 miscellaneous applications; 
in 1862-63 there were 905 original suits, besides 802 miscellaneous 
applications; m 1866-67 there were 1697 original raits, and 1437 
miscellaneous applications;, and in 1868-69,1381 original suits, and 
1408 miscellaneous applications. 

Protection to Person and Property has been rendered more 
exact of late years. In 1835-36 there was only one magisterial and 
one revenue and civil court in the District; in 1850, and also in 1862, 
there were four magisterial and thirteen revenue and dvil courts; 
in 1869, four magisterial and twelve revenue and civil courts; and 
in 1870 there were seven magisterial and fifteen revenue and civil 
courts. The number of covenanted English officers resident in 
Bdnkuri District throughout the year was one in 1835-36, three in 
1850, 1862, and 1869, and five in 1870. 

Police Protection. —For police purposes, Bdnkuri District is 
divided into the following five police circles (iMnds) ;—(r) Bdnkuri, 
{2) Ondi, {3) Bishnupur, (4) Chdtnd, and (5) Gangijalghdtf. The 
present police force of Binkurd District consists of three distinct 
bodies, namely, the regular or District police, a municipal police 
for the protection of the towns, and a village watch or rural 
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police. The total strength and cost of maintenance of each of these 
bodies is as follows:— 

The Regular Police consisted of the following force at the end 
of 1872 :—I superior European officer or District Superintendent, at 
a salary of Rs. 600 a month, or jQj20 a year j 2 subordinate officers, 
at a salary of upwards of Rs. 100 a month, or 120 a year ; 36 
officers, at less than Rs. roo a month, or ;^i2o a year, main¬ 
tained at a total cost of Rs. irgo a month, or ;^I428 a year, or an 
average pay of Rs. 31. 7. 3 a month, or ;^37, 12s. i<L a year, for 
each subordinate officer; and 3 moimted and 154 foot, total 157 
constables, maintained at a total cost of Rs. 1057 a month, or 
268,8s. od. a year, or an average pay of Rs. 6. i r. 8 per month, or 
jQi, rs. 7d. per year for each man. The other expenses connected 
with the District police are,—a sum of Rs. roo a month, or 120 
a year, as travelling expenses for the Superintendent; Rs. 290. 10. 8 
a month, or j^348, i6s. od. a year, for pay and travelling allowances 
of his establishment; and Rs. 351. 12. o a month, or;^422, 2s. od. a 
year, for contingencies and all other expenses,—bringing up the total 
cost of the regular police in Bdnkuri District in 1872 to Rs. 3649. 
6. 8 a month, or ^4379, 6s. od. a year. The present area of 
Binkuri District is 1346 square miles, and the total population, as 
returned by the Census of 1872, is 526,772. According to these 
figures, the total strength of the regular police is one man to every 
6'86 square miles of the area, or one man to every 2687 of the 
population. The annual cost of maintenance is equal to Rs. 32. 8. 8 
or 5s. id. per square mile of area, or Rs. o. t. 3 or ijd. 
per head of the population. In presenting the police statistics in 
each District Account, I have usually, for the sake of uniformity, 
taken the figures for the year 1871; but this and other Districts of 
the Bardwin Division have undergone such considerable changes 
since 1871, by reason of transfers, etc., that to give the police figures 
for that year would be to introduce an element of error. I have 
accordingly taken the figures from the Report of the Inspector- 
General of Police for 1872. 

The McinaPAL Police at the end of 1872 consisted of a small 
force of 5 officers and 76 men, maintained at a total cost of Rs. 437 
a month, or ;^524, 8a od. a year, defiayed by means of rates or 
duties levied upon householders or traders carrying on business 
within municipal limits. The Census Report returns only two towns 
in Binkurd District, namely, Bdnkurd and Bishnupur, of over five 
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tliousand bhabitants, which each form a municipality, the aggregate 
population of the two towns being 34,841. According to the 
Report of the Inspector-General of Police, the total town population 
protected by municipal police is 38,000, or one policeman to every 
468 inhabitants. The cost of the municipal police in 1872, as com¬ 
pared with the town population, is Rs. o. 2. 3 or 3|d. per head of 
the populatioa 

The Rural Police or village watch consists of two bodies, the 
ghittadls and chcutkiddrs, maintained by service lands, which they 
hold either rent-free or at a light quit-rent, or by direct contributions 
of money or grain from the villagers, at an estimated total cost, 
including both sources, of Rs. 134,210, or ^13,421. I have 
already described the duties of the ghdtwdls and the nature of the 
tenure by which they hold their service lands. The total number 
of village police of all denominations in Bdnkurd District in 1872 
was 47iS> equal to one man to every o’sS of a square mile of area, 
or one man to every 112 of the population. Each village watchman 
has charge, on an average, of 22 bouses, and receives an average pay 
in money or lands of Rs. 2. 5. 9 a month, or ^2, 16s. 8d. a year. 

Including, therefore, the regular District police, the municipal or 
town police, and the rural constabulary, the machinery for protecting 
person and property in Binkurd District consisted, at the end of 
1872, of a total force of 4992 officers and men, equal to an average' 
of one man to every 0-27 of a square mile as compared with the 
area, or one man to every 105 souls as compared with the popula¬ 
tion. The estimated aggregate cost, botli Government and private, 
of maintaining this force in 1872 amounted to Rs. 15,270 a month, 
or a total for the year of ;^r8,324, 14s. od., equal to a charge of 
Rs. 136. 2. o or ,;^i3, I2S. 3d. per square mile of area, or 8Jd. per 
head of the population. As compared with the population, the cost 
of the police of Bdnkuri is twenty-five per cent higher tlian that of 
any other District of the Bardwdn Division. In Birbhdm District, 
which is the next highest, the total cost is only fi^d. per head j while 
in Midnapur District, which is the lowest, it is only 3^. per head of 
the population. 

W0RE.1NG OF THE Police. —During the year 1872, 960 ‘cognis¬ 
able ’ cases were reported to the police, of which 174 were ascer- 
tamed to be false. Convictions were obtained in 217 cases, or 27’6 
per cent of the ‘true’ cases. In these cases, 718 persons were 
placed on trial, and 452 finally convicted j proportion of persons 
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convicted of ‘cognisable’ offences, x to every x 165 of the popula¬ 
tion. Of non-cognisable cases, 744 were instituted, in which pro¬ 
cess issued against 699 persons; of whom 318, or 45 per cent, were 
convicted,—the proportion of persons convicted of ‘ non-cogmsable 
offences being i to every X656 of the population. 

The following details of the cases and convictions for different 
crimes and offences in 1872 are taken from the Report of the In¬ 
spector-General of Police for that year. Tlic ‘ cognisable ’ cases were 
as follow:—Class I. Offences against the State, public tranquillity, 
safety, and justice—Offences against public justice, 3 cases, and 3 
convictions, in which 5 men were actually put on trial, and si\ con¬ 
victed; rioting or unlawful assembly, 16 cases, and 7 convictions, 

98 persons tried, and 83 finally convicted. Class II. ^ous offences 
against the person—Murders, 6 cases, and i conviction, 14 persons 
tried, and i finally convicted; attempted murder, i case, no con¬ 
viction ; culpable homicide, 2 cases, no conviction; rape, 2 cases, 
no conviction ; concealment of birth, x c^e, no conviction; attempted 
suicide, i case, and x person convicted; grievous hurt, 15 c^es, 
and s convictions, X9 persons tried, and ix finally convicted; hurt 
by dangerous weapons, 20 cases, and 6 convictions, 22 persons 
tried, and 6 finally convicted; kidnapping or abduction, 4 ca^s, 
and I conviction, 4 persons tried, and 2 finally convicted; wrongful 
confinement or restraint, i case, no conviction; cnmmd force to a 
public servant, or to a woman, or in attempt to commit theft, etc., 

I case, and x conviction, X2 persons tried, and all finally 
Class III. Serious offences against person or property—or 
gang robbery, 2t cases, and 5 convictions, 43 persons med, and 23 
LaJly convicted; robbery with hurt, x case, no conviction; robbery 
in dwelling-house, 4 cases, and x convicuon, 2 persons tried, and i 
finally convicted; other robberies, 3 cases, no conwction; sotous 
mischief, 6 cases, and 2 convictions, 17 persons tned,^d 15 finally 
convicted; lurking house trespass or housebreakmg, havmg made 
preparation for hurt, 39* cases, and 21 convictions, 51 persons 
triXand 36 finally convicted; habituaUy receivmg stolen pro- 
pert^, I case, no conviction. Class IV. Minor offences agamst the 
person—Wrongful restraint, 16 cases, and 4 convictions, 24 persons 
Sed, and X3 finally convicted. Class V. Mmor offences against 
property—Lurkmg house trespass or housebreaking, 34 cases, ^d 

^ ^ ^ Tiffrcnni! tried and s finally convicted; cattle 

e convictions, xx persons tneo, anu 5 j 

Lft, 13 cases, and 8 convictions, 17 persons tned, and 9 finally 
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convicted; ordinary theft, 266 cases, and 54 convictions, 194 per¬ 
sons tried, and 99 finally convicted; criminal breach of trust, 9 cases, 
and I conviction, 4 persons tried, and i finally convicted; receiving 
stolen property, 22 cases, and 16 convictions, 29 persons tried, and 
20 finally convicted; criminal house trespass, 14 cases, and 7 con¬ 
victions, 33 persons tried, and 34 finally convicted. Class VI. Other 
offences not specified above—Vagrancy and bad character, 53 cases, 
and 41 convictions, 52 persons tried, and 41 convicted; offences 
under the Excise Law, 25 cases, and 20 convictions, 43 persons 
tried, and 33 finally convicted; public and local nuisances, 7 cases, 
and 7 convictions, 11 persons tried, and all convicted. Total, 960 
cases, and 217 convictions; excluding r74 false cases, the per¬ 
centage of cases convicted to total' cognisable ’ cases, 27-6; 718 
persons tried, and 452 finally convicted; percentage of persons 
convicted to persons tried, fis’p. 

The number of cases instituted, and of persons tried and con¬ 
victed, in ‘ non-cognisable ’ cases during 1872 is returned as fol¬ 
lows :—Class L Offences against the State, public tranquillity, etc-^ 
Offences against public justice, 59 cases, 154 persons tried, and 120 
convicted; offences by public servants, 2 cases, 3 men tried, and all 
convicted; perjury, false complaints, etc., 18 cases, 22 persons tried, 
and 12 convicted; forgery or fraudulently using forged documents, 
4 cases, 8 persons tried, and 2 convicted; offences relating to weigh¬ 
ing and measuring, 3 cases, ro persons tried, and 4 convicted; riot¬ 
ing or unlawful assembly, 1 case, 10 persons tried, and 2 convicted. 
Class II. NU. Class III. Serious offences against property—Extor¬ 
tion, I case, no persons convicted. Class IV. Minor offences against 
the person—Hurt, 57 cases, 58 persons tried, and 33 convicted; 
criminal force, 467 cases, 209 persons tried, and 51 convicted. 
Oass V. Minor offences against property—Cheating, 8 cases, 8 per¬ 
sons tried, no conviction; criminal misappropriation of property, 4 
cases, 10 persons tried, and 3 convicted; criminal breach of trust 
by public servants, banVers, etc, i case, r person tried, no convic¬ 
tion ; simple mischief| 24 cases, 43 persons tried, and 26 convicted. 
Class VI. Other offences not specified above—Offences relating to 
marriage, 10 cases, 15 persons tried, and 2 convicted; criminal 
breach of contract, i case, i person tried, no conviction; defama¬ 
tion, 4 cases, 3 persons tried, no conviction; intimidation and insult, 

8 cases, 10 persons tried, and 4 convicted; offences under chapters 
xviiL, XX., xxi., and xxil. Criminal Procedure Code, 16 cases, 20 
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persons tried, and ty convicted; cattle trespass, 31 cases, 25 per¬ 
sons tried, and 8 convicted; offences under the Emigration Act, 4 
cases, 7 persons tried, and 3 convicted; offences under the Jail Act, 

I case, I person tried and convicted; offences under the Police Act, 

II cases, 11 persons tried, and all convicted; offences under Act xviiL 
of 1869, I case, I person tried and convicted; offences imder the 
CAaukiddri Ret, 4 cases, 13 persons tried, and 12 convicted; offences 
under the Income Tax Act, 3 cases, 3 persons tried, and a con¬ 
victed ; offences under the Post Office Act, i case, 1 person tried and 
convicted. Total, 744 cases, 647 persons tried, and 318 convicted; 
proportion of persons convicted to persons tried, 49'is per cent 

Excluding 174 ‘ false’ cases, the total uumber of' cognisable’ and 
‘ non-cognisable ’ cases investigated in Bdnkuri District in 1872 was 
1530, in which 770 persons were convicted, or one person convicted 
of an offence to every 684 of the District population. 

In serious cases the police do not seem to have been very suc¬ 
cessful. Six murder cases were reported to have taken place in 187 a, 
and 2 in 1871 which were investigated in 1872, making 8 in all In 
these 8 cases, r6 persons were arrested, and r4 put on trial, but only 
I convicted. Of attempted murder, i case occurred, for which two 
persons were placed on trial, but none were convicted. Similarly, no 
conviction followed in two cases of rape. Out of 15 cases of grievous 
hurt reported, 5 resulted in convictions, 11 men out of 19 put on 
trial being convicted. In ddkdiiis, out of 21 cases reported, convic¬ 
tion followed in 5; out of 43 persons tried, 23 were finally convicted. 

With regard to ddkditi cases or gang-robberies, I take the following 
from the Report of the District Superintendent, quoted in the In¬ 
spector-General’s Report for 1872 :—‘ The ddkditis may be divided 
into three kinds—(i) DakMiis committed by professionals, (a) Dd¬ 
kditis committed by men of local bad character —men who, though not 
regularly organized into bands, are always at the service of any one 
who is getting ready a party to commit an offence. The employers 
of these men are—(a) sometimes receivers of stolen property; 
ip) sometimes the keepers of sardis or rest-houses at which travellers 
put up; (r) not unfirequently one or two of tlreir number constitute 
themselves the leaders of the expedition. (3) Ddkditis committed by 
unpractised snen, who are driven to bad courses by want. 

‘ Under the first head two cases are reported. In one case the 
gang has been broken up, and the head of it imprisoned. The 
other was almost certainly committed by a band of professional 
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ddkdiis from Bardwin District Most of the cases fall under the 
first and third sections of the second head, seven cases coming under 
that category. With one exception these cases have bera detected, 
though in two of them the accused were discharged either by the 
Magistrate or the High Court. They were all the work of local 
bad characters who were got together for the occasion. In one 
case the men were hired by a receiver, who barely escaped convic¬ 
tion; and in another their employer was a dissipated relative of 
the man who was robbed. Patiently weeding out the bad charac¬ 
ters by prosecutions for bad livelihood; letting them know that every 
police officer is acquainted witli their names, appearance, and asso¬ 
ciates, and that a watch is being kept upon their movements; and 
carefully disseminating intelligence of cases in which accused persons 
have disclosed the names of their accomplices—are the only means 
by which the ddUits of this description can be kept under. Such 
a result, however, can only be the work of time. Until recently, 
bad characters have enjoyed a comparative immunity from super¬ 
vision, but now every measure is being adopted to curb the criminal 
classes, and improve the efficiency of the police. 

‘ One case of ddkdiH was probably, and another certainly, com¬ 
mitted by local bad characters at the instigation of the keeper of 
the sar&i in which the travellers had been staying. Cases of this 
description have frequently occurred in this District Travellers at 
a sarii are carefully watched by their host, and any one of them 
who has cash about him, or whose female companions have valuable 
ornaments, is noted. The sardi keeper finds out when the traveller 
will start, and sometimes, as in one case, induces him, through the 
cartman, to start at night Men are posted at some lonely spot on 
the road, and the ddkMH or robbery is committed with ease, and 
generally with impunity. Great facilities for the commission of such 
offences arc afforded by the wildness of tlie country through which 
the road from Riniganj to Midnapur passes. The road in many 
parts is flanked on both sides by jungle for miles together, while 
from the 20th to the 2Sth milestone on the road from Kinfganj there 
are only three houses to be met with. For ten miles beyond Bish- 
nupuT the road is equally lonely. Ghdtwdls are appointed in 
monthly rotation to keep guard at certain half-ruined huts, called 
phdris, one of which is to be seen about every two miles along the 
road, but the men are never to be found at their posts. A proposal 
has been recently submitted to the Magistrate and Collector, to make 
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a certain number of men come and live at selected points along the 
road. Men have been selected who at present let out the greater por¬ 
tion of their lands, and in no case will the place assigned to them for 
residence be more than two miles from their present places of abode. 
If four or five men arc made to build their houses and live with their 
families at the points which have been selected (about three-quarters 
of a mile apart, with a good view of the road on either side), the 
commission of ddkditis or robberies on the highway ought practically 
to become impossible. Every effort is also being made to induce 
pilgrims and travellers to journey by day, but witlr very little suc¬ 
cess. They prefer to risk the dangers of the road by night, to toil¬ 
ing along in the heat of the day.’. 

The Magistrate of the District makes the following remarks on 
the same class of crime, which I also quote from the Inspector- 
General’s Report:—' The number of ddkditis committed by profes¬ 
sional bands appears to be small, the major portion having been 
committed by local bad characters, who live by pilfering, and are 
ready to join any plan for obtaining plunder. It will be observed 
that the ddkditis have not been in general productive of much gain 
to the perpetrators. Many of these ddkditis were in truth only 
highway robberies; and this is an offence for tlie commission of 
which the nature of the country affords every facility. The road 
from Rtlniganj to Midnapur is the highroad to Jagann<[th, and in 
many parts is very lonely and bordered with jungle. The plunder 
obtained from travellers is often only money, and incapable of 
identification; and even if otlier property has been taken, the 
owners are always imwilling to wait for the result of a tedious 
inquiry. The plan drawn out by the Superintendent of Police, of 
stationing small outposts of ghdtwdls all along the road, is a most 
excellent one, and ought to be preventive of a species of crime like 
this, which is hard to deal with successfully when committed. There 
arc a great many ghdtwdls in the District who enjoy their service 
tenures without being called on to do any duty worth mentioning, 
and it is no hardship to compel them to do something in return for 
the favours enjoyed. With the road guarded hy ghdtwdli outposts 
at every mile or so, serious crime agairrst property should be 
checked. The proceedings taken against the bad characters should 
also have a good effect I have tried, during my tour this year, 
accompanied by the Superintendent, several cases of tins sort, and 
have observed the truth of the remark that it is often difficult to get 

VOL. v. T 
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witnesses to testify against a known badmdsh or bad character. It 
is only by going to the spot and investigating the cases, and taking 
evidence locally, that the truth can be elicited. It was curious to 
observe how the success met with by one set of villagers, in getting 
rid of a bad character, emboldened others to come forward for their 
own relief. The efforts of tlie police have hitherto been directed 
more to detection than to prevention of crime. It remains to be seen 
which is the more successful method; but I am sure that if the same 
strict supervision as is now exercised be maintained, the results 
must be satisfactory.’ 

Jail Statistics. —^There is only one jail in Bdnkurd District at 
present—that at the civil station. Prior to 1872, the Rdnfganj 
Subdivision of Bardwin rvas included within the criminal jurisdiction 
of Binkurd. The following are tlie statistics of the jail population 
of Binkurd District (including the Riinfganj lock-up) for the years 
1857-58, 1860-61, and 1870, as returned to me by the Inspector- 
General of Jails. As explained in previous District Accounts, the 
jail figures for 1857-58 and for 1860-61 must be received with 
caution, and looked upon as only approximating to correctness, 
owing to defects in the form of the returns, which cannot now be 
remedied. In 1870 an improved form of preparing the returns was 
adopted, and the figures for that year may be accepted as accurate. 

In 1857-58, the first year for which materials are available, the 
daily average number of prisoners in the Bdnkurd jail and Rdniganj 
lock-up was 369; the total number of civil, criminal, and under¬ 
trial prisoners admitted during the year being 978. The discharges 
were as follow:—Transferred, 249; released, 603; died, 16; exe¬ 
cuted, 3—total, S71. In i86o-6r the jail returns show a daily 
average number of 321 prisoners, the total admissions during the 
year being 582. The discharges were—transferred, 139; released, 
478; escaped, a; died, 31—total, 650. In 1870 the daily average 
jail population was 390, the total number of prisoners admitted 
during the year being 977. The discharges were—transfeired, 69; 
released, 990; escaped, 5; died, r—total, 1065. Biinkuri jail has 
materially improved in healthiness of late years. In 1857-58 the 
proportion of prisoners admitted to the jail hospital amounted to 
95-66 per cent, and the deaths to i6,- or 4-34 per cent of the 
average jail population; in 1860-61 the admissions to hospital 
amounted to 122-43 per cent, and the deaths to 31, or 9-65 per 
cent of tlie average jail population; in 1870 the admissions to the 
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jail hospital fell to 4S'i2 per cent, and the deaths to i, or only *24 
per cent of the average prison population. In 1872, with a total 
average prison population of 240, there was not a single deatli in 
the jail, this being the only jail in all Bengal in which no death 
occurred. 

The average cost of maintenance per prisoner in Binkuri jail, 
including mtions, establishment, hospital charges, clothing, contin¬ 
gencies, and all other charges except the prison police guard, is 
returned as follows:—In 1854-55 it amounted to Rs. 37. i. 6, or 
14s. 2|d. per head; in 1857-58, to Rs. 42. 9. o, or 3s. 
per head; in 1860-61, to Rs. 37. 15. 2, or 155. lojd. per 
head; and in 1870, to Rs. 39. 8. 6, or 19s. o|d. per head. 
The cost of the jail police guard in 1870 amounted to an average 
of Rs. 6. 13. 4, or 13s. 8d. per head, making a gross charge to 
Government of Rs. 46. 5. 8, or j^4, 12s. 8}d. per prisoner. The 
Inspector-General of Jails, in his Report for 1870, returns the total 
cost in that year of the Bdnkmi jail and lock-up at Rdniganj, which 
was then attached to the criminal jurisdiction of the District (includ¬ 
ing the prison police guard, but excluding cost of alterations and 
repairs), at ^^^1693, iis. od. Excluding the cost of the jail police 
guard, which is included in the General Police Budget of the Dis¬ 
trict, the cost of the jail amounted tO;,^i44i, x8s. od. 

The jail manufactures and other work performed by the hard- 
labour prisoners further lessens the actual expense of the jail to a 
certain but not very material extent In 1854—55 th® receipts 
arising from the sale of jail manufactures, together with the value of 
stock remaining on hand at the end of the year, amounted to 
£212, 15s. id., and the charges to £iiTt i9®- showing an 
excess of receipts over charges, or profit, of ^ 94 > iS®- 
average earnings of each prisoner employed on manufactures 
amounted to Rs. 5. 10. 4, or los. ii^d. In 1857-58 the total 
receipts amounted to j^373> charges to £n 3 > 

lod., leaving a profit of;^230, 4s. 7d-5 average earning of each 
prisoner engaged in manufacture, Rs. 18. 6. o, or ^1, 16s. gd. 
In 1860-61 the receipts amounted to £502, 3s. 3d., and the 
charges to £aoo, leaving a surplus or profit of £302, 3s. 3d.; 
average earning of each prisoner engaged in manufaxmires, Rs. 17. 
10. 8, or j^i, 15s. 4d. In 1870 the total credits arising from jail 
manufactures amounted to £^333, 8s. od., and the total debits to 
^^923, IS. 3d., leaving a surplus or profit of;^3io, 6s. gd.; average 
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earning by each prisoner engaged in manu&u^tures, Rs. 19. 12. o, or 
jQi, 19s. 6d. Deducting the profits derived from prison labour 
from the total cost of the jail, the net cost of the jail and RdniganJ 
lock-up, in 1870, amounted to ;£^ii3r, ns. 3d. 

It must be remembered that the figures for all these years, up to 
and inclusive of 1870, included also those of the Rdniganj lock-up, 
which was then attached to the criminal jurisdiction of the District 
In 1872, after the complete transfer of Riniganj to Bard win 
District the statistics of Bdnkuri jail were as follow: — The 
daily average number of civil prisoners in jail was ’32; under-trial 
prisoners, i3'97; labouring convicts, siS'Sa; non-labouring convicts, 
io'i8—total, 240*29, of whom 13*61 were females. These figures 
give one prisoner always in jail to every 2192 of the total District 
population; one male prisoner to every iiio of the total male 
population; and one female to every 19,477 of the total female 
population. 

The Inspector-General of Jails, in his Report, makes the follow¬ 
ing remarks with regard to Binkuri prison:—‘ This is an unimpor¬ 
tant jail, but quite sufficient for an unimportant District, and one in 
which the criminal jurisdiction has been lately reduced in extent. 
The jail consists of tliree separate buildings in distinct but con¬ 
tiguous enclosures,—^the criminal jail; the civil jail, in which the 
under-trial prisoners are now s^pegated; and a building which 
contains the female ward and the hospital. It is well provided with 
workshops, and is in fact one of the best of the smaller jails. Very 
little is needed to make it as good as possible. The jail is a really 
healthy one: the average of sick did not exceed one per cent through¬ 
out the year, and this was the only jail in Bengal in which there 
were no deaths. Of course the healthiness of the District and the 
sturdiness of the population have much to do with this, but it also 
points to the excellence of the jail.’ The total cost of Bdnkurd 
jail in 1872, excluding public works and prison guard, amounted to 
;^io73, 19s. 9d., or an average of Rs. 44. rr. o orj^4, 9s. 4id. per 
head of the jail population. The financial result of jail manufac¬ 
tures during the year was not very satisfactory: the total credits, 
including stocks remaining on hand at the end of the year, amounted 
to j^roi7, 14s. od., and the total debits to ^£'872, 8s. sd., leaving 
an excess of credits over debits of ;^r45, 5s. 7d. The actual money 
cost of the manufacture department during the year amounted to 
£(>70, 9s. 2d., and the cash remitted to the Treasury 10^^725,13s. od.. 
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leaving an actual cash profit of ^SS, 3s. rod, or an average 
earning of Rs. 4. 10. o or 9s. 3d. by each prisoner engaged in 
manufactures. Out of 215 labouring prisoners, tao were employed 
in manufactures; the remainder were engaged in jail duties, or 
were in hospital, or were weak and old and unable to work. The 
prisoners actually engaged in manufactures were distributed as 
follow;—Gunny weaving, 2•23; gardening, 17'34; cloth weaving, 
io’93; brickmaking, etc., ro73» bamboo, rattan, and reed work, 
7'86; oil pressing, 8'26; string and twine manufacturing, 4^82; flour 
grinding, 277; carpentry, 9‘37; paper-making, 24’86; iron-work, 
1-96; rice husking, -85; tailoring, 1-96; baking, -09; yam and 
thread spinning, 4‘39; miscellaneous, ri'93—total, i20'35. 

Education. —The comparative table on the two next pages, com¬ 
piled from the Reports of the Director of Public Instruction for 
1856-57, i86o-6r, and 1870-71, indicates the progress of education 
by means of Government and aided schools in Bdnkuri District 

In a backward and poor District like Bankuid, it is not surprising 
that education should have made but little progress as compared 
with richer parts of the country. Of late years, however, it has 
commenced to diffuse itself more rapidly. The table on the 
following'page shows that in 1856-57 the total number of Govern¬ 
ment and aided schools was only 14, attended by a total of 1354 
pupils, and maintained at a total cost of ;^i 168, of which almost 
two-thirds, or £^26, was contributed by Government, the remainder 
being made up by fees, subscriptions, etc. In 1860-61 the number 
of Government and aided schools in the District had fallen to 12, 
and the total number of scholars to 967; the expenditure on these 
schools amounted to ;^io28, of which nearly one-half, or ^^485, 
was contributed by the State. During the next ten years education 
rapidly extended itself, and in 1870-71 there were altogether 83 
Government and aided schools in the District, attended by a 
total of 3873 pupils, and maintained at a cost of ^£28^6, of which 
_;^i283 was given by Government The greatest increase was in 
the number of aided vernacular schools, which rose from 6 in 1856-57 
to 64 in 1870-71, and the number of pupils from 491 to 2527 in the 
same period. It must be remembered that the table is altogether 
exclusive of private schools, which are returned by the police at 427. 

Since 1871 the advance of primary instruction has been still more 
rapid. The reforms of Sir G. Campbell came into operation at the 

[Smietue contintted on /. 296. 
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close of 1872, and their effects were immediately felt The grant- 
in-aid system has been extended to a large number of the old pdth- 
sdlds or indigenous village schools, which have by the same means 
been brought under Government supervision. In 1872-73 the total 
number of schools in Bdnkuri aided or controlled by Government 
officers amounted to 134, attended by 4724 pupils. Besides these, 
statistics for 58 private schools, attended by 1701 pupils, were 
collected by the Inspector, making a total of 192 schools, attended 
by 6425 pupils, maintained in 1872-73 at a total outlay of 
of whi<i Government contributed jQ 1 203. This, however, does not 
represent the total number of schools, as there are a large number 
of unaided schools altogether uninspected by tlie Education Depart¬ 
ment In 187 2-72 the police returned 427 unaided primary schools, 
attended by 10,754 boys. The table (shown on the next page) of 
schools in Bdnkurd District in 1872-73, and the succeeding para¬ 
graphs, are condensed firom the Report of the Educational Depart¬ 
ment for tliat year. Besides the Government and aided scliools, it also 
includes 58 private schools for which statistics were obtained during 
the year. As already stated, however, the total number of private 
schools in Binkuri was returned by the police in 1871-72 at 427. 

Higher-Class Schools. —The three higher-class schools in the 
District are the Bdnkuri Government school, the Kuchidkol 
school, and the Ajodhya school The Bdnkurd school showed a 
falling off in attendance in 1872-73, the numbers being 186 against 
222 in the previous year, owng partly to the opening of a new 
middle-class English school by the Wesleyan missionaries, and partly 
to epidemic cholera and chicken-pox, which were prevalent dinnng 
some part of the year. The pupils consisted of i8t Hindus, 4 
Muhammadans, and 1 Christian. Of these, 7 belonged to the upper 
classes of society, 157 to the middle classes, and 22 to the lower. 
The pupils of the two aided higher-class English schools, numbering 
166, are all Hindus. The Kuchidkol school is highly spoken of by 
the District Magistrate and Deputy-Inspector of Schools, but the 
attendance does not appear to be so large as formerly. The 
Ajodhyd school has been much n^lected by the managers, and in 
consequence of the protracted illness of the head-master, it was 
rumoured that the school was closed, but it is now reported to be 
improving in condition. The higher-class schools are fairly suc- 

[Sentence continued on p. 298. 
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cessful in the university entrance examinations. Out of 37 candi¬ 
dates from the Binkuri Government school, 3 passed in the first 
division and obtained scholarships at the Presidency'College, 7 
passed in the second division, and 7 in the third division—10 failed. 
From the Kuchiikol school, out of 11 candidates, i passed in the first, i 
in the second, and 3 in the third division—6 failed. From the Ajodhyi 
school, out of 7 candidates, 3 passed in the third division, and 5 failed. 
The cost of education is greater in the Government school than in 
the two other higher-class schools. The total average cost of each 
pupil in the Government school is £,l> of which 

os. lo^d. is paid by the State; in the two other schools, the average 
cost of each pupil is;^2, 16s. ijd., of which the Government grant 
in aid is 17s. 4|d. 

Middle-Class Schools. —There are seven aided and one un¬ 
aided middleclass English schools in Bdnkuri District. The seven 
aided schools were attended by 281 pupils at the close of 1872-73, 
as against 277 in the previous year; but the one unaided English 
school, which was established during the year, had no pupils, thus 
showing a considerable total increase on tire previous year. The 
Inspector of Schools in his Report states that middle-class English 
education does not appear to make much way in Bdnkurd: the 
schools are badly attended and expensive, and the boys as a rule 
exhibit, in all the subjects taught, an ignorance not to be found in 
vernacular schools. Nothing is acquired beyond a little English; 
the Anglo-vernacular system is not followed out In the schools 
visited by the Inspector, he found the attendance small, the number 
of classes large, and every class learning by rote a few sentences 
from English school-books. The average cost of each pupil 
educated in a middle-class English school was 18s. 8d., of 
which Government paid 14s. 7^ The middle-class vernacular 
schools consist of two Government model schools and twelve aided 
vernacular schools. These 14 schools were attended by 705 pupils 
in 1872-73; in the previous year there were 19 schools of this class, 
with 1105 pupils. Five schools, with an attendance of about 240 
pupils, were transferred to Bardwin during the year. The falling off 
in attendance is attributable to the increase in the number of 
primary schools, and to the prevalence of cholera during the latter 
part of the year. Of the two model schools, the one at Bishnupur 
is excellent; in 1872-73 it was attended by r42 boys, and managed 
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by three masters. The other model school has lately been transferred 
from Bibardi, where it did not flourish, to Birsinhpur, where it • 
appears to be improving, and has 57 boys on its rolL Ten verna¬ 
cular scholarships were awarded to the boys of the aided middle- 
class vernacular schools. The average cost of each pupil in the 
model schools was 7s. s|d., of which Government contributed 4s. 
2 ^.; in the aided schools, the average cost per pupil was 18s. rod., 
of which Government paid 7s. rid. It thus seems that for each 
pupil educated in an aided middle-class vernacular school. Govern¬ 
ment pays almost double the sum expended in a model school; 
and the Inspector states that it would be sound policy on the score 
of economy to convert all the vernacular schools on the same scale 
of establishment At present each of the aided schools costs three 
times as much as a Government school 

Primary Schools. —There are altogether 107 aided primary' 
scliools in Binkurd District, attended in 1872 by 3316 pupils; aver¬ 
age cost per pupil, 2s. 9jd., of which is. 8d. was contributed by 
Government Only 57 unaided village schools are included in the 
statistics of the Education Department; but these returns arc in¬ 
complete, as tlrere is a large number of private village schools in the 
District, returned by the police in 1871-72 at 427. Of tlie pupils 
in the 57 private schools mentioned in the Education Report, 1585 
are returned as Hindus, and only 6 as Muhammadans. 

Girls’ Schools.— There are three girls’ schools in Bdnkurd Dis¬ 
trict, attended by 102 pupils, of whom 25 are reported to be able to 
read and write easy sentences in their mother tongue. No fees are- 
charged in these schools. The foregoing paragraphs are condensed 
from the Report of the Inspector of Schools in the Annual Report 
of the Education Department for 1872-73. 

Postal Statistics.— The number of letters, newspapers, parcels, 
and books received at the Bdnkurd Post Office has risen from 
37,990 in 1861-62, to 43,398 in 1865-66, and to 85,476 in 1870-71, 
The letters, etc. despatched from the Binkuri Post Office increased 
from 34,169 in 1861-62 to 38,3^^ ^ 1865—66. I have not been 
able to obtain a return of the number of letters, etc. despatched in 
1870-71. The postal receipts and expenditure have increased 
in like proportion. In 1861-62 the total postal receipts amounted 
to ;^34o, 4s. 6d., and the expenditure to ;;^3S5. 8s. 3^-; 1865-66 

the postal receipts had increased to ;^4S9, 4d., and the ex¬ 

penditure to ;^5ii, i8s. 2d.; in 1870-71 the receipU amounted to 
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os. lod., exclusive of the sale of service stamps for official 
correspondence, and the expenditure to ;£^ 9 X 3 i 19s. 6d. The 
following table, showing the comparative postal statistics of Binkurd 
District for the years 1861-62, 1865-66, and rSyo-yi, is compiled 
from a special return furnished to me by the Director-General of 
Post Offices:— 


Postal Statistics of Bankvra District, for the Years 
i86i-6a, 1865-66, AND 1870-71. 




t 8 «s- 4 <- 

1870-71. 

Reoetved. 

D*- 

fpuched. 

Recared. 

De- 

spatchtd. 

Received. 

De¬ 

spatched. 

X.etters, .... 
Ke\rspapcrB, . . 
Parcels, .... 
Books, .... 

Total, . . . 

2,106 

• 43 

33 .»»i 

476 

6 

37.692 

4.169 

779 

758 

37.638 

280 

405 

45 

77.038 

6,147 

40S 

*,883 

■ 

37.990 

34. >69 

43.398 

38.368 

85.476 


Sale of Postage 
Stamps, . . . 
Cash CoUectHms, . 
Total Receipts,. . 
Total Expenditure 

£ A J. 
i 6 s 5 r 

174 »9 5 

340 4 6 

355 8 5 

£ s. d. 

233 8 9 

226 2 7 

459 It 4 

511 rS 2 

£ r. d. 

497 10 4 

253 10 6 

751 0 10 

913 19 6 


Medical Aspects : Climate. —^The year is divided into three 
seasons,—hot, rainy, and cold. During the hot season, which lasts 
from the middle of March to tire beginning of June, the temperature 
is very hot, oppressive, and relaxing. The rainy season, which sets 
in in June, and lasts till the middle of September, is by no means so 
damp and unhealthy as in the deltaic Districts to the east The 
cold season, from October to the end of February, is bracing and 
enjoyable; the air is clear and dry, and fogs are comparatively rare. 
The Civil Surgeon reports the average annual mean temperature 
for the ten years ending 1868 to be 78“'6a Fahr.; the average 
annual rainfall for the fifteen years ending 1872 is returned by the 
Meteorological Department at 53*09 inches. The rainfall in 1872 
was 44*41 inches, or 8*68 inches below the average. 

Endemic Diseases. —The principal endemic disease is the ordi- 
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nary intermittent fever of Bengal, which every year after the rains 
regularly attacks certain portions of the District Since the Canine 
of 1866, this fever has been particularly severe at Bishnupur, and 
the mortality proportionately high. Leprosy is common in the 
District, as also diarrhoea and dysentery. No measures appear to 
have been taken to improve the general sanitary condition of the 
District 

Epidemics. —Cholera is nearly always present in the District in 
a sporadic form, and occasionally breaks out as an epidemic In 
1855 a severe outbreak of cholera occurred, but no record exists of 
the number of persons attacked, or the proportion of the deaths, 
except in the jail, where, out of $2 prisoners attacked, 18 died, 
or 6'44 per cent of the daily average prison population. In i860 
cholera again occurred in the District and jail, and 3-54 per cent of 
the daily average strength of prisoners died. The disease appears 
to have been introduced into the jail by some prisoners who stopped 
at Bdnkuri on their way from Cattack to RinchL They brought 
cholera with them, and were unwisely allowed to be treated in the 
jail hospital, whence the disease was immediately disseminated 
through the jail The outbreak commenced on the i8th May, and 
terminated on the ist July i860. Again, in 1864, epidemic cholera 
made its appearance in B^nkuri jail on the 30th January, and lasted 
till the 28th March. During the outbreak, 40 prisoners, or ii'66 
per cent of the daily average jail population, were attacked, and 
15, or 4‘37 per cent of the average daily number of prisoners, died. It 
appears from the records that the general inhabitants of the District 
and the police also suffered severely from the disease, and that the 
mortality was very great The medical officer in charge of the Dis¬ 
trict was of opinion that the disease was introduced by pilgrims 
going to or returning from the Orissa shrine of Jaganndth. Another 
outbreak took place in Bishnupur town towards the close of the 
famine of 1866. It commenced in the latter part of September, and 
lasted till the middle of November. The mortality from the disease 
was again very great. Small-pox occasionally makes its appearance 
in an epidemic form. The Civil Surgeon is of opinion that the out¬ 
breaks are primarily caused by inoculation, and also that the disease 
is spread through the District by pilgrims going to and returning 
from Jaganndth. No data exist to supply an estimate of the rate of 
mortality, or to show the extent to which the disease prevails among 
the rural population. 
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Charitable Dispensary. —The Bdnkuri Charitable Dispensary 
was established in 1839. The total number of in-door patients 
treated in .1871 was 170, and of out-door patients 1271. In the 
following year, 1872, the attendance of patients considerably 
increased. The number of in-door patients treated in 1872 
amounted to 196, of whom 144 were discharged cured, 6 not 
improved or ceased to attend, 35 died, and ri remained in hospital 
at the close of the year; proportion of deaths to total number 
treated, 17-85 per cent; average daily number of sick, 10-34 per 
cent The deaths were chiefly due to diarrhcea and dysentery, 
occurring for the most part among pilgrims, many of whom are 
brought to the hospital in a state of hopeless exhaustion. The 
mortality among pilgrims was 23-9 per cent The total number of 
out-door patients treated in 1872 amounted to 3086, the average 
daily attendance being 40-21. The local income of the dispen¬ 
sary (exclusive of Government aid in the shape of salaries and 
medicines supplied free of charge) amounted to ^^55, i6s. od. in 
1872, against 6s. od. in 1871. The balance in hand rose 
from jQt, i8s. od. to j^49, i8s. od. In 1874 a new dispensary was 
established in Bishnupur town, but I have not been able to obtain 
any statistics as to the amount of relief afforded. 

Native Medical Practitioners. —^The Civil Surgeon, in his 
report to me, states that the kabirdjs, or native medical practitioners 
who have not been brought up in our schools, are a very ignorant 
class of men, and that the ignorance and want of skill with which 
they treat many diseases often end either in the death or per¬ 
manent injury of the patient. Mercury is considered a panacea for 
a great variety of diseases, and its indiscriminate use frequently 
results in lamentable consequences. Many of their medicines 
consist in a combination of several drugs; sometimes as many as 
twenty-four drugs enter into the composition of a single mixture or 
powder. For example, a powder called gangddhar churtta consists 
of several drugs, such as bel, pdniflial, pomegrafiatt, atas flowers, 
cypenis grass, ginger, pepper, capsicums, chiretd, nutmeg, ter- 
sulphuret of antimony, sap of the simul tree, bkdng, etc. A 
wonderful composition is given to rich persons for chronic diarrhoea, 
consisting of gold, silver, copper, coral, pearls, carbonate of iron, 
stramonium, and yellow arsenic. In fever cases, the kabirdjs strictly 
avoid giving either aperients or stimulants, and even prohibit all 
food excepting a little parched rice or muri for the first seven 
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days. The consequence is that many patients die from sheer ex¬ 
haustion tlirough maltreatment The Civil Surgeon adds that a 
few of the kabirdjs of the District have taken of late years to the 
administration of castor-oil and quinine. 

The following is a list of the indigenous vegetable drugs of 
Bdnkurd District which are used by the kabirdjs. For the 
botanical identification, where it is given, I trust to the scientific 
acxmracy of the Civil Surgeon:—(i) Muthd (cyperus hexastachyus); 
(2) nagar muthd (cyperus pertenuis); (3) kul bkh (zizyphus jujuba); 
(4) golancha (cocculus cordifolius); (5) khet pdprd. (oldenlandia 
biflora); (6) paltd pat (leaves of trichosanthes dioica); (7) satamili 
(asparagus sarmentosus); (8) idvt&R; (9) pipul mdl (root of piper 
longum) j (10) chitrd vtdl (root of plumbago zeylanica); (ii) akand 
(calotropis gigantea); (12) gandha bheddR (paederia foetida); (13) 
maind phul; (14) nim ckhdl (bark of azadirachta Indica); (15) 
viakd nim; (16) arjun chhdl (bark of terminalia alata var. glabra) ; 
(17) thul kuri (hydrocotyle Asiatica); (18) indur kali; (19) mugdnt; 
(20) teoti mill (root of ipomoea turpethum)j (21) danti mid; (22) 
gdmdr chhdl (bark of gmelina arborea); (23) ishdn mid (aiis- 
tolochia Indica); (24) t&lkdida (curcuma casia); (25) suska mil; 
(26) dhuturd (datura alba); (27) buan; (28) jaipdl (croton tiglium); 
{2^ sdlpani; {y>)chahdd; gakhuri; (32) irrft'y iantiidri 
(solanum jacquini); (34) bel (mgle marmelos); (33) sand chhdl (bark 
of cassia elongata); (36) pdrul (bignonia suavcolens); (37) aganto; 
(38) ananta mil (hemidesmus Indicus); (39) sand latd (ichnocarpus 
frutescens); (40) satliUdd; (41) btleM; (42) bhimi kusdnd; (43) 
kusdno; (44) bdsak chhdl; (45) khejur (phoenix sylvestris); (46) 
alkusi (mucuna prurita); (47) pidl (Buchanania latifolia); (48) 
tetul chhdl (bark of tamarindus Indica); (49) apdng (achyranthes 
aspera); (50) idl mdihi (borassus flabelliformis or palmyra tree); 
(51) bdbld chhdl (bark of acacia Arabica); (52) pdniphal (trapa 
bispinosa); (53) jdm chhdl and pdt (bark and leaves of eugenia 
jambolana); (54) amid phal and pdt (fruit and leaves of phyllanthus 
emblica); (55) haritaki (terminalia chcbula); ($6) bahard (termin¬ 
alia bellerica); (57) ban kuttdri; (58) teldkuchd (momordica mono- 
delpha); (59) ddd (zinzibcr officinalis); (60) mdlati phul (flower of 
jasminum grandiflorum); (61) nagcsivar phul (flower of mesua 
ferrea); (62) kuchild (strychnos nux vomica); (63) ndtd karanjd 
(csesalpinia bonduc); (64) bichtarkd mil; (65) kcd mathi (pandanus 
^oratissimus); (66) asud chhdl (bark of ficus religiosa); (67) bild 
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mul; (68) kasi mil; (69) khajuld ikhermul (root of sacdmnim 
oflfidnarum). 

Vital Statistics.— No regular system for collecting trustworthy 
vital statistics for the whole population exists in Binkurd District. 
For the jail, the Civil Surgeon gives the following statisticsThe 
average annual rate of mortality in the Bdnkurd jail during the 
sixteen years from 1853 1868 was 5^ thousand from all 

diseases. The highest death-rate was in 1855, whm it reached 
121-20 per thousand; and the lowest in 1868, when it was 14 per 
thousand. Since 1864 there has been a gradual diminution in the 
number of deaths in the jail, tlie famine year of 1866 excepted. 
Even in 1866, however, the mortality (65-92 per thousand) was not 
so high as might have been expected, considering the reduced vital 
strength of the people from insufficient food, and the overcrowded 
state of the jail. As stated on a previous page, the mortality in 
Bdnkurd jail in 1872, with a daily average prison population of 240, 
was nil. The average prison death-rate from cholera during the 
sixteen years ending 1868 was 12-01 per thousand. The highest 
mortality from this cause was in 1855, when the rate was 64-40 per 
thousand. In 1856, 1862, 1863, and 1867, the jml was free from 
cholera. The mortality from all causes has very much decreased 
during the eight years from 1861 to 1868, as compared with the 
previous eight years from 1853 to i860. The average annual death- 
rate from cholera during 1853-60 was 15-17 per thousand; in 
1861-68 it was only 8 84 per thousand. Mortality from all other 
diseases decreased from 53-89 per tliousand in 1853-60, to 39-70 
per thousand in 1861-68. Total average prison mortality in 
1853-60, 69-06 per thousand; in 1861-68, 48-54 per thousand. 
Since 1868 the mortality has still further greatly declined. In 

1869 the deaths in the jail amounted to 6-93 per tliousand; in 

1870 there was but a single death in the jail; and in 1872 the 
mortality was nB. Of the total number of deaths that occurred in 
the jail for the four years ending 1868, 69 86 per cent were of 
Bengali Hindus, 16-43 per cent, up-country Hindus, 1-36 Muham¬ 
madans, and 12-32 Santdls. As exhibiting the proportion in which 
diseases prove fatal, the Civil Surgeon returns the following figures, 
calculated on the records of the jail for eleven years:—Diarrhoea 
and dysentery, 42-80 per cent; cholera, i8-8o per cent.; anasarca, 
7-20 per cent; fever, 6-20 per cent; phthisis and asthma, 5-20 per 
cent; leprosy, 1-20 per cent; all other diseases, i8'6o per cent 
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The regular police figures for the four years ending 1869 show an 
average annual death-rate of 1979 per thousand of the average 
strength. The rural police returns for three years ending'1868 
show an average annual death-rate of 24'5o per thousand. The 
mortality statistics for the general population are manifestly imper¬ 
fect During the twelve months from May 1868 to April 1869, the 
number of deaths reported amounted to 6491, or, calculating accord¬ 
ing to the population as returned by the Census of 1872, a death- 
rate of only 12-fir per thousand,—a rate absurdly low as compared 
with the mortality in the jail, which during the sixteen years ending 
1868 averaged s8‘8o per thousand per annum. 

Botany. —The botanical products of Binkurd District, either 
cultivated or growing indigenously, are returned by the Civil Surgeon 
as follow. Many of them have been already mentioned on a 
previous page in the list of vegetable drugs used by native practi¬ 
tioners. Ordinary crops, such as rice, pulses, Indian com, etc., are 
omitted from this list:—(a) Trees—(i) Sdl (shorea robusta); (2) 
jam (eugenia jambolana); (3) Aw/f (diospyros melanoxylon); (4) 
arj'un (terminalia alata var. glabra) j (5) sirisA (acacia sirissa) j (6) 
(ficus religiosa); (7) tar (ficus Indica); (8) simul (bombax 
heptaphyllu); (9) klddm (naumclca kadumba); (10) tdbul (mimosa 
Arabica); (i i) dtdi (grislea tomentosa); (12) paids (butca frondosa); 
(13) kul (ziayphus jujuba); (14) gdmdr (gmelina arborea); (15) 
segun (tectona grandis) j (16) idl (borassus flabelliformis); (17) 
mm (melia azad-irachta); (18) dmrd (spondias mangifera); (19) 
kdnidl (artocarpus integrifolia); (20) Mmrdrtgd (averrhoa carimbola); 
(21) bd (aegle maimelos); (22) khayer (mimosa catechu); (23) 
sumrdl (cassia fistula); (24) dumur (ficus glomerata); (25) didldd 
(dillenia Indies); (26) did (anona reticulata); (27) jhdu (tamarix 
Indicus); (28) df/dd (phyllanthus emblica); (29) Aaritaki (terminalia 
chebula); (30) boAard (terminalia bellerica). {t) Vegetables, etc.— 
(31) Z<f« (cucurbits lagenaria); (32) (luffa acutangula); (33) 

kankur (cucurais utilissimus); (34) khdrd (amaranthus lividus); 
(35) dm (phaseolus dolichos); (36) chuhingd (trichosanthes anguina); 
(37)/i<rr/ 4 r< (arum colocasia); (38) (dioscorea globosa); (39) 

kundruki (Boswellia thurifera); (40) pui; {41) kalmi (convolvulus 
repens); (42) pdi (corchorus olitorius); (43) gdjar (daucus carou); 
(44) kdntd-natid (amaranthus spinosus); (45) kdnch kald (musa 
paradisiaca); (46) piring sdg (trigonella coroiculata). (r) Flowers, 
etc.—(47) Chandra mallikd (chrysanthemum Indicum); (48) Jui 

VOL. V. V 
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(jasminum auriculatum); (49) MA (jasminum zambac); (50) champd 
(michelia champaca) j (51)(tabemaemontana coronaria); (52) 
gendi (tagetes patula); (53) rdjdni gdndha (polyanthes tuberosa) ; 
(54) jdti (jasminum grandiflorum); (55) ndgerwar (mcsua fenea); 
(56) (pterospermiim suberifolium); (57) asok (Jonesia 

asoca); (58) bdshkund (scsbania grandiflora) j (59) padwa (nelum- 
bium speciosum); (60) sundi (nytnphosa cyanea) ; (6r) sdlnk 
(nymphcea lotus) j (62) stJuxl padma (hibiscus spcciosus); (63) 
sdrjyamanl (hibiscus phoeniccus); (64) kdstha tnalUkd; (65) sephdlikd 
(nyctanthes arbortristis); (66) Krishna churd (poinciana pulcher- 
rima); (67) jkumkd (passiflora citrifolia). (rf) Fruit trees and 
English vegetables cultivated in private gardens — (68) Orange 
(citrus aurantia); (69) shaddock (citrus decumana); (70) peach 
(amygdalus Persica); (71) beet (beta vulgaris); (72) potato (solanum 
tuberosum); (73) artichoke(c3marascolymus); (74) endive(cichorium 
endivia); (75) lettuce (lactuca sativa); (76) celery (apium gravcolens); 
(77) parsley (petrosselhinum sativum); (78) /iicW (nephelium lichi); 
(79) pear (pynis communis); (80) loquat (eriobotrya japonica); (81) 
strawberry (fragaria vesca); (82) onion (allium cepa); and (83) 
cucumber (cucumis sativus). 

Geology. —The following brief account of the geology of Binkuri 
District is taken from a report furnished to me by the Geological 
Department The report was drawn up in 1869, and refers to the 
District as then constituted, and before the transfer of the eastern 
portion of the District to Bardwdn, or the addition of a large tract 
on the west from MrLnbhiim. Bdnkurd District is readily divisible 
into two physically rvell-marked portions. Along its eastern side, a 
large area, fully one-third of the entire District, forms merely a con¬ 
tinuation of the wide-spread alluvial flats of Bardwdn, HdgU, and 
Midnapur; while towards the west, the surface rises gradually in 
broken, swelling ridges to the western boundary. In the other 
direction, also, the District of Binkuri is physically dividfed into 
two portions by the Dhalkisor river, which traverses its whole 
breadth from nortli-west to south-east The general course of this 
stream, with many subordinate windings, is about twenty degrees 
south of east, being rudely parallel with the Ddmodar, which forms 
the northern boundary of the District Along its western boundary, 
the District nms into the immense area of mctamorphic rocks (gneiss, 
homblendic schists, etc.) which cover the country between Bdnkuri 
and Hazdribigh in Chutii or Chhot£ Ntlgpur. In the northern 
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portion of this western tract, the rocks stand up boldly and in well- 
marked ridges or bands, the prevailing character of which is hom- 
blendic, associated with granitic gneiss. The general strike in that 
part is east and west, or a little to the north of east Many of 
the rocks are highly crystalline, traversed by numerous veins of 
granite; others are softer, yielding more readily to decomposition, 
and consequently are generally found to be coincident with slight 
depressions of the general surface, in which deposits of clay and 
sandy clay, with kattkar, are not unfrequent. All dip to the north 
at high angles. 

The same prevailing character of rock extends to the hill of Koi 4 , 
situated about half-way between the D^modar river and the town of 
Bdnkurd. This hiU is .sharply scarped to the north and west, and 
on those sides stands up boldly from the flat country around; but 
on the east there is a gradual ascent The hill is composed of a 
granular quartzite of a greyish white colour, arranged in flag-like 
layers, more like thin-bedded indurated sandstone than ordinary 
gneiss. Kord hill is in a line with Susunid hill to the west, from 
which at present all tlie stone known in Calcutta as ‘ Bardwin paving- 
stone ’ is obtained. Tire same quality of stone could be more readily 
obtained from Kord hill. To a limited extent, the stone is now 
used by the people in the neighbourhood for quern stones, curry- 
stones, etc. To the south-west, close to Kori hill, many veins of 
pegmatitic granite occur in hornblendic schists. A few badly 
seen dykes of trappean rocks occur •, and near Kendbrosd is a vein 
of porphyritic greenstone, nearly sixty feet wide. The strike of the 
rocks south of Kord changes to the west of north, and they are non- 
quartzose. To the east, they become gradually covered up virith 
laterite masses and coarse sandy days. Soutli of Bdnkuid town, 
veins of granite occur, heading nearly east and west. 

Between the flats of the Ddmodar river and its feeders on the 
north, and those of the Dhalkisor in the. centre of the District, and 
again between the latter stream and the District of Midnapur, extend 
low, broken, swelling ridges of half-cultivated or uncultivated ground. 
For the most part these broken swells are covered by low coppice 
jungle, the hereditary abode of charcoal-burners, whose labours have 
removed almost everything that could be called a tree, and have left 
only the stumps and young shoots where once noble sdl trees 
flourished. Avery few trees, however, are still preserved near some 
of the villages. The entire surface of this tract is composed of long, 
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low, swelling ridges, interrupted by irregular bays and spits of the 
more recent alluvium of sand and kankar, which extend into the 
higher grounds of the ferruginous gravels and clays, forming narrow 
strips of cultivation, separating the jungles, and giving a very irre¬ 
gular outline to the kterite deposits on which these jungles grow. In 
Bdnkurd, the solid massive laterite is not so largely developed as 
cither m Bardwin to the north or in Midnapur to the south. The 
prevailing rock is of a gravelly character, having all the appearance 
of being the result of the breaking up and rcanangement of the 
more massive form. These varieties pass into a coarse ferruginous 
gravel, and then into a more sandy clay, containing a few nodules 
of laterite disseminated, and only sufficient to give a red colour 
to the whole. These deposits gradually thin out in proceed¬ 
ing westwards, and die away, becoming broken up into isolated 
patches of smaller and smaller extent and tliickness, until at last 
a few loose scattered blocks may be the only trace of their former 
occurrence. In proportion, also, as the gneiss is approached, do the 
number and the size of tire fragments of quartz, felspar, and other 
dibris of this rock increase, clearly indicating the source from which 
the materials of the laterite have been derived. In every case 
within Bdnkurd District the laterite is dctrital, that is, contains pebbles 
of quartz, and often of other rocks also; frequently, from the abun¬ 
dance of these, it becomes even conglomeratic. Associated with these 
laterite deposits, in one or two places, thinly-bedded sandy layers of 
an ochrey tint, of some feet in thickness, occur. They are to be 
seen at the east end of the great tank at Bishnupur, and between 
that and Banidpukur. Near the eastern boundary of the District, a 
bed of loose quartz pebbles, forming a clean gravel, is found under 
the laterite bed. Most of the pebbles are rounded, some being as 
big as a man’s head. The same or a smaller bed of coarse loose 
quartz gravel is met with south of Midnapur. 

Bdnkuri contains but little mineral wealth, the Rinfganj coal¬ 
mines now lying beyond its jurisdiction. Kord hill would yield 
capital flagging stone, hard, dry, and dturable; and fair building 
stone can be raised from several of the varieties of gneiss rocks. In 
the extreme west of the District iron is abundant j and in several 
parts good clays can be had for brick-making, or for the manufreture 
of the ruder kinds of earthenware. 
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B IRBHUM {Burbhootn), the northernmost District of the 
Baldwin Division, is situated between 24" 9' and 23“ 33' 
north latitude, and between 88® 6' and 87® 9' east longitude. 
It contains an area, after recent transfers to and from the neigh¬ 
bouring Districts of Bardwin and Murshidibid and the Santil 
Parganis, of 1344 square miles, as returned to me by the Boundary 

' The principal official sources Trom which I have compiled CliU Statistical Ac¬ 
count of Birbhum District are as follow:—(l) Answers to my five series of 
questions, furnished by the District Officers and signed by T. T. Allen, Esq., C.S., 
1870-72. (a) Report on the District of Birbhdm, by Captain W. S. Sherwill, 
Revenue .Surveyor (1855). (3) Annals of Rural Bengal, by W. W. Hunter, Esq., 
LL.D. (1868). (4) Mr. Grant's Report on the Finances of Bengal, dated 27th 
April 1786, published in the Fifth Report of the Select Committee on the Afiairs 
of the East India Company, vol. i. (London, 1812; Madras reprint, 1866). (5) 
Bengal Census Report, 1872 ; with subsequent District Compilation in 1S73, by 
Mr. C. F. Magrath, C.S. (6) Report on the Indigenous Agency employed in the 
Census (1872). (7) Collector's Report on the Land Tenures of the District (1873). 
(8) Special Agricultural Sudstics, compiled by Deputy-Collector Janakl Nath 
Masumddr, with subsequent revision by tlie Collector (1873). (9) Rent Statistics, 
furnished by the Collector. (10) Return of Area, Latitudes and Longitudes, 
etc. furnished by the Surveyor-GeneruL (ii) Annual Reports of the Inspector- 
General of Police, particularly that for 1872. (ta) Report of the Inspector-General 
of Jails for 1872, with special jail statistics for the years 1856-57, 1860-61, 
and i 87<^ compiled in his office. (13) Annual Reports of the Director of Public 
Iirstruction, with special statistics compiled for the years 1856-57, t86o-6l, and 
1870-71. (14) Postal Statistics for the years 1855-56, 1860-61, and 1870-71, 
furnished by the Director-General of Post Offices. (15) Medical Reports, furnished 
by the Civil Surgeon of the District. (16) Reports on the Charitable Dispensaries 
of Bengal for 1871 and 1S72. 
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Commissioner in 1874, and a total population, as ascertained by 
the Census of 1872, of 696,943 souls. The principal town, which 
is also the Administrative Headquarters of the District, is Suri 
(Soorie), situated about three miles south of the Mor river, in 
23“ 54' 30" north latitude and 87° 34' 35" east longitude. 

Boundaries. —Birbhiim is bounded on the north by the Santil 
Parganis and the District of Murshiddbid, on the east by the Dis¬ 
tricts of Murshiddbdd and Bardwiin, on the soullr by Bardwdn Dis¬ 
trict, the Ajai river forming the boundary-line for the entire distance, 
and on die west by the Santdl Parganils. 

Constitution op the District. —The several or Fiscal 

Divisions which now constitute Blrbhdm, are mentioned in the rent- 
roll of Todar Mall, Akbads Prime Minister, as being included within 
the Sarkars of Tanda, Jannatibdd (Lakhnauti or Gaur), and Sharif- 
dbdd (Bardwdn). Tlie first fiscal appearance of the * zavtUteidri of 
Blrbhdm’ occurs at die beginning of the eighteenth century, when the 
estate or zaminddri was formally conferred by Jafar Khdn on one Asad- 
ulldPathdn, whose family had settled in the country about 1600 a-d., 
after the fall of the Afghan or Pathdn dynasty of Bengal kings. Mr. 
J. Grant, in his Analysis of die Finances of Bengal, dated April 1786, 
and published in the celebrated, Fifth Report of the Select Com¬ 
mittee on die Affairs of the East India Company, London, i8i2,states 
that the zamUuidri was originally conferred on Asad-ulld, for ‘ the 
political purpose of guarding the frontiers on die west'against the 
incursions of die barbarous Hindus of Jharkand (Chhotd or Chutid. 
Ndgpur) by means of a warlike Muhammadan peasantiy, entertained 
ns a standing militia, with suitable territorial allotments under a 
principal landholder, attached to the interests of the State from 
motives of religion. Tliis District, therefore, although granted under 
the same written forms as others, was yet held by a tenure different 
to any other known in the country. In some respect it corrcsiionded 
with the ancient military fiefs of Europe, inasmuch as certain lands 
were held Idkhirdj, or exempted from die payment of rent, and solely 
'appropriated for the maintenance of the troops.’ In Jafar Khdn’s 
rent-roll of Bengal in 1722, subsequently corrected by Shujd Khdn 
in 1727, the 24 pargands or Fiscal Divisions then comprising the 
Birbhdm samlnddri were assessed at a rental (asljama) of sikia rupees 
368,017, or ;^39,868 sterling. The area of the zanilnddri, then the 
largest Muhammadan estate in Bengal, was 3858 British square miles. 
This included the whole of Deogarh and other parts of the Santdl Par- 
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ganis which witlun recent times have been severed from RfrbhUm, 
and erected mto a separate administration. On the death of Asad-ulli, 
this immense estate was continued under the management of his 
son, Badi-ul-zamin. In 1760, in the time of Kdsfm Ali, the privi¬ 
lege of holding immense tracts of lands as Idkhirdj, or rent-free, was 
resumed, ‘ having been found entirely subversive of the sovereign 
authority under preceding Musalmdn administrations, and inconsis¬ 
tent with present exigencies, or a more vigorous, intelligent system 
of government, which required the sword to be kept unparticipated 
in the hands of the ruling power.’ These Ukhir&j ox rent-free tracts, 
when brought under assessment, produced a very donsiderable acces¬ 
sion of territorial income to the mbahddrl, or Government treasury, 
under die name of kifayat or profit On the death of Badi-ul-zamdn 
in 1769, the samlnddri fell to his legitimate son, Asad Zamdn 
Khin. He died in 177$, and the estate passed into the hands of 
his half-brother, Baliidur Zamdn Khdn. An account of the family 
of the Rdjds of Birbhdm will be given on a subsequent page. Their 
hereditary possessions have dwindled under each successive chief; 
and the present representative of one of the most powerful of the old 
Muhammadan families of Bengal lives in the leaky ruins of what was 
once a palace. 

In 1765 the British obtained the eHwdnl or financial adminis¬ 
tration of Bfrbhdm, in common with that of the rest of Bengal; but 
it was not till March 1787 that the Company assumed the whole 
direct administration of this District Birbhiim had been tempo¬ 
rarily placed under supervision in 1769, and was formally visited by 
the Committee of Circuit in 1772 ; but the local administration re¬ 
mained in the hands of the Rfiji as atnil. But the power of the 
chiefs had rapidly declined, and the prince was not in a position to 
provide for the security of his people. Bands of marauders congre¬ 
gated upon the western frontier, where the mountain system slopes 
down upon the Gangetic valley j and in 1784 the evil had grown so 
serious as to require the interference of the British power. In May 
1785, the Collector of Murshiddbdd, at the extremity of whose juris¬ 
diction Bfrbhdm lay, formally declared the civil authorities 'desti¬ 
tute of any force capable of making head against sucli an armed 
multitude,’ and petitioned for troops to act against bands of plun¬ 
derers four hundred strong. A month later, the banditti had grown 
to ‘ near a thousand people,’ and were preparing for an organized 
invasion of the lowlands. Next year (1786) tlie freebooters had 
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firmly established themselves in Birbhiim, and occupied strong posi¬ 
tions with permanent camps. The hereditary prince was unable to 
i-alfp any effective measures against the invaders; the public revenues 
were intercepted on the way to the treasury; and the commercial 
operarions of the Company within the District brought to a stand¬ 
still, many factories being abandoned. It was clear that the old 
system could not be permitted to last longer. A British civil officer, 
Mr. G. R. Foley, was accordingly despatched from Murshiddbdd 
to support the Riji against the marauders, to inquire into the griev¬ 
ances of the peasantry, and to ascertain tlie amount of revenue 
which the principality, if relieved of the incidents of a military 
tenure, and brought directly under British rule, could afford to pay. 
Prior to Mr. Foley’s deputation, the records show that a Mr. Taylor 
had been previously (in 1783) officially employed in the District 
with the designation of Supervisor. Lord Cornwallis, in rearranging 
the Divisions of Bengal in r 787, perceived that Birbhdm would never 
be free from the hill plunderers so long as it remained in any degree 
dependent on Murshidibdd. The two border principalities of Bir¬ 
bhiim and Bishnupur or Bdnkurd were accordingly, by a notification 
in the Calcutta Gazette of tlie 29th March 1787, united into one 
compact British District 

For some time after the Company assumed the direct administration 
of the troubled District of Birbhiim and Bishnupur, a considerable 
armed force had to be maintained for the repression of the bands 
of plunderers along the western frontier. The chief English officer 
of the District exercised, under the title of Collector, the functions of 
comraander-in-chief and civil governor within his jurisdiction. In¬ 
deed, the military side of his duties received during several years 
undue prominence. At the beginning of each cold weather, when the 
great harvest of the year approached, he furnished tlie officer.at the 
head of his troops with a list of hill passes which the sepoys were to 
defend until the banditti should retire into quarters for the next 
rainy season. On a proposition being made to reduce the strength 
of his force, he plainly stated that he would not in that case be re¬ 
sponsible for holding the District. Mr. Keating, one of the earliest 
Collectors whose records are extant, appointed to the District in 
1788, had not held his post tivo months before he found himself 
compelled to call out the troops against a band of marauders five 
hundred strong, who had made a descent on a market town within 
two hours’ ride of the English station, and murdered or frightened 
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away the inhabitants 'of between thirty and forty villages.’ In 
February 1789 the hill men broke through the cordon of outposts 
en masse, and spread ‘ their depredations through the interior villages 
of the District' Panic and bloodshed reigned; the outposts were 
hastily recalled from the frontier passes, and a militia was levied to 
act with the regulars against the banditti, who were sacking the 
country towns ‘ in parties of three and four hundred men, well found 
in arms.’ Eventually it was found necessary to direct the Collectors 
of several neighbouring Districts to unite their forces; a battle was 
fought, and the banditti were chased back into the mountains. 

In the Bishnupur portion of the united District the state of affairs 
was even worse, the peasantry making common cause with the 
banditti to oppose the Government After two years of continued 
disorder and armed resistance to authority, order w'as at last impera¬ 
tively enforced. The state of desolation and misery to which the 
country was reduced by these years of tumult may be inferred by 
the following extract from a letter written by Mr. Keating, the Col¬ 
lector, in June 1792. ‘Bfrbhdm,’he wrote, ‘is surrounded on the 
south-west and west by the great western jungle, which has long 
protected from the vigilance of justice numerous gangs of dakdits, 
who there take refuge and commit their depredations on the 
neighbouring defenceless cultivators. Towns once populous are 
now deserted; the manufactures are decayed; and where commerce 
flourished, only a few poor and wretched hovels are seen. These 
pernicious effects are visible along the whole course of the Ajai, 
particularly in the decay of Ilambsizir (.sacked by banditti in 1789), 
and the almost complete desertion of the once large trading town of 
Sakarakunda. When these places on the frontier became, from their 
poverty, no longer an object to the dakdUs, their depredations were 
extended into the heart of tlie District; and towns have been 
plundered and people murdered within two kos (four miles) of the 
Collector’s house, by banditti amounting to upwards of three hundred 
men.’ 

Even during those first troubled years of British rule, the 
peasantry obtained a degree of protection which they had not 
previously enjoyed. Tillage extended; and between February 
1786, when Mr. Foley was sent to Bfrbhdm, and 1790, when Mr. 
Keating finally elaborated his system of frontier passes, three hundred 
and twenty-eight rural communes had been repeopled and brought 
once more under cultivation. In November 1788, Mr. Keating 
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found the banditti free to roam over the District He established 
outposts to check the constant invasions of marauders from the hill 
country; but his frontier passes were forced, and to all appearance 
the District was no safer in 1789 than when he took over charge. 
The disasters of his first winter, however, had taught him what was 
needed. The outposts, strengthened by reinforcements, were main¬ 
tained intact; and the banditti, unable to find an entrance, made a 
detour south^vards, and massed themselves on the south of the Ajai. 
Before the rains of 1790 set in, the inhabitants had joined heartily 
with the Government against the common enemy, and the destruc¬ 
tion of the robber hordes of Birbhum was complete. 

As soon as order was established, the amending hand rapidly 
made itself felt Organized robberies and armed feuds between the 
landholders have from time to time disturbed the repose of the 
District, but on a scale so trifling as barely to keep alive the remem¬ 
brance of the old troubles. The names of Sinh-bhum (Lion-land), 
Sher-garh (Tiger-fort), Sher-ghati (Tiger-ford), Shikar-pur (Hunting- 
hamlet), now stand as scarcely recognised memorials of the days 
when the margin of cultivation receded before wild beasts. In 1802, 
Sir Henry Strachey mentions Birbhdm as a part of the country 
remarkably free from robbery. It is at present one of the quietest 
Districts in Bengal; and a few years back, a public document, in 
perfect unconsciousness of the past, described it as still enjoying ‘its 
old immunity from crime.’ 

Changes in Jurisdiction. —Bfrbhdm has now a much more 
circumscribed area than formerly. At the time when it first came 
under direct British administration, the area of the Birbhdm zatidn- 
ddri was returned at 3858 square miles, exclusive of the Bishnupur 
samhiddri, which constituted the southern half of the united District. 
In the earlier part of the present century, Bishnupur was separated, 
and formed into the present independent Collectorate of Bdnkuri; 
and some years subsequently, the western tracts of Kundliit, Kared, 
Pabod, and Sarath Deogarh were also separated and included within 
the jurisdiction of the Santdl Pargands. These and other minor 
changes and transfers have reduced the present area of the District 
to 1344 square miles. Up to within the last few years, the limits of 
the diflerent jurisdictions were not coincident, the civil jurisdiction 
being more extensive than either the magisterial or the revenue. 
These conflicting jurisdictions proved a source of great inconveni¬ 
ence, and transfers of various small tracts were made in 1872 to the 
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neighbouring Districts of Bardwdn, Murshidibdd, and the Santdl 
Pargands, with a view to a remedy. The three jurisdictions may 
be now said to be piacticaily conterminous with each’other. 

Superficial Configuration of the District. —The eastern 
portion of the District presents the appearance of the ordinary 
alluvial plains of I/iwer Bengal. Proceeding towards the west, 
however, the ground rises, and the surlace consists of imdulating 
beds of laterite, resting on a rock basis. The height of the District 
above sea-level, according to the Geological Department, varies 
from 76 to 900 feet. 

River System. —No important or navigable river flows through 
Bfrbhdm. The largest stream is the Ajai, which, however, nowhere 
intersects the District, but forms its southern boundary. It first 
touches upon the District on its soutli-west comer, flows a winding 
course in an easterly direction, till, at the extreme south-eastern 
corner of BfrbhiSm, it enters Bardwdn. During the rains, this 
river is at times navigable by caigo boats. The principal streams 
flowing through Birbhvim District are as follow:—The Mor, or 
Maureksha river, rises in the Santdl Pargands, near Tior hill, a little 
east of Deogarh. It enters Bfrbhtim near the village of Haripur, flows 
through the centre of the District from west to east, and leaves it at 
hlalandi Digar. The Mor is occasionally navigable during the rains, 
but only by dacaiditig boats. Small canoes are accordingly built on 
its banks, and floated down during the freshets, but are unable to 
return. They carry the charcoal from the jungle down to Kdtwd, in 
Bardwdn District, where the Ajai joins tlie Bhdgirathi. The cargo 
proves highly remunerative, and tlie boats fetch their cost price. 
The Bakeswar river takes its rise within the District, and with its 
tribut.'u-y, the Kopai or Kopa or Sal Nadi, drains the country between 
the Mor and the Ajai. Shortly after leaving the District on its eastern 
boundary, the river falls into the Mor. The Hingld Nadi flows 
through a small portion of the extreme south-west of the District. 
It enters from Kundahft Karcd, in the Santdl Pargands, and after 
passing through the Fiscal Divisions of Padra and Shdh Alampur, 
falls into the AjaL The only other stream deserving mention is the 
Dwarkd Nadi, which waters the north of the District, entering from 
the Santdl Pargands, and passing into Murshiddbdd District on the 
north-east. None of tliese rivers or streams are navigable except 
by very small canoes, and by them only during freshets in the rainy 
season. No lakes or canals are situated in Birbhum District The 
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total number of deaths from drowning reported by the police in 1869 
amounted to 72. None of the rivers or streams are utilised as a 
motive power for machinery, nor have they any descents or rapids 
of such a character as to render it likely that they could be so 
applied by the formation of dams or weirs. The river fisheries are 
very small in extent, and of but little value. 

Mineral Products. —Iron and limestone are tlie only minerals 
of any importance found in the District Iron ores have long been 
worked under the rough native mode of smelting; and within the 
last few years an attempt has been made to ascertain whether more 
extended operations might not profitably be carried out according 
to the European process of manufacture, under competent super¬ 
vision. During the cold weather of rSsr-sa, the different iron- 
yielding Districts of Bengal were examined and reported on by the 
Geological Survey. I extract the following paragraphs from the 
Report:— 

‘ This is a very interesting District, both firom the manner in which 
the ore occurs, and from the simple process adopted in its reduction. 
At present (1852) the manufacture is almost entirely confined to 
three or four villages, of which Belid Ndrdyanpur is the largest and 
most important. Next to it in extent of the workings is the village 
of Deocha, lying about twenty miles to the south of Bclid Ndrdyan- 
pur. At Dhamrd also, the position of which is intermediate, there 
arc several furnaces at work, and also at Ganpur. But there are 
few villages throughout that neighbourhood adjoining which large 
heaps of slag and refuse of furnace workings may not be seen, 
giving evidence of the extent to which these operations had been 
formerly carried on, and also of their long continuance. 

‘At Deocha there are at present (1852) about thirty furnaces at 
work for the reduction of the ore into pig iron, or what is called here 
kachhd iron, and about as many more for refining it, or making it 
paki. The two operations are carried on by totally different sets of 
people, and what is curious, by people of different religions,—those 
who reduce the ore in the first instance being invariably Muhamma¬ 
dans, and the refiners as invariably Hindus. From each of these 
furnaces, when at work, between twenty and twenty-five maunds 
(between three-quarters of a ton and a ton) of pig iron can be 
turned out during a week. The furnaces work throughout the year, 
with only occasional stoppages for pujds^ or festivals; that is, pro¬ 
vided the proprietor has been able to lay in a stock of ore and of 
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charcoal previously to the commencement of the rains, sufficient to 
last till the weather again admits of the miners obtaining the ore. 
From each furnace a produce of about 34 tons of pig iron is annually 
obtained. At Deocha there are thirty of these furnaces ; at Bclii 
Nirdyanpur, about as many more; at Dhamrd, four; and at Ganpur 
about six; or a total of about seventy furnaces. Supposing these 
to be all continuously at work, they would yield a produce amount¬ 
ing to 70 X 34=2380 tons of pig iron in the year,—a considerable 
quantity when the rude processes of manufacture are taken into 
account The pig iron is then sold to the refiners, and in the pro¬ 
cess of re-melting and preparation nearly one-fourth of its weight is 
lost Allowing for this reduction, there would be a final produce of 
iron fit for the market of about 1700 tons. 

‘Under existmg arrangements (1852), and with the present mode 
of conducting the operations of smelting and refining, the cost of 
this iron is Rs. 1/8 a maund, or 4s. 2d. a hundredweight, making 
a cost of £4, 4s. od. a ton. To reduce this into a state fit for any 
large works would cost at least one-half more, so that we should 
have the cost of this iron brought into a convenient state for Euro¬ 
pean works about ;£6, 6s. od. a ton, a price at which it could not 
compete with English bar iron, the quality of which is known. It 
must be remembered, however, that the quality of the Bi'rbhiim iron, 
owing to the processes adopted, and to its being smelted entirely 
with charcoal, is essentially different from that of English iron, and, 
though not so useful for railway purposes, is more valuable for other 
work in which toughness and malleability, combined with softness, 
are required. 

‘It remains to be considered whether any improvements in the 
process of smelting could so reduce the cost as to render the pro¬ 
duce available. Undoubtedly such improvements are possible, and 
if the iron is to be used on any large scale, absolutely essential. 
But there is to my mind a very serious and insuperable objection to 
the adoption of such a course, in the simple fact of the manner in 
which the ore presents itself. The ore is an oxide of iron, partly 
earthy, partly magnetic, which occurs in thin scams, disseminated 
among and spreadmg in a tangled manner through the soapy trappean 
claystone. The bed or layer in which it occurs is on an average 
about five feet thick; but the ore is by no means equally dissemi¬ 
nated, but, like all other metallic ores, occurs in irregular bunches 
or nests. There is no vein, but only thin disseminated threads or 
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strings of ore passing in every direction across and among the clay 
matrix, and filling up every fissure in the mass. It is, in lact, an 
infiltered oxide of iron which has passed into and been deposited 
in the little cracks and joints of the rocks. Occurring in this way, 
therefore, it will be obvious that a very large proportionate amount 
of material has to be removed in order to obtain any considerable 
quantity of the ore. In other words, the produce of any one place 
is soon exhausted, and the scene of operations must be changed, 
the ore being so scattered and so little concentrated. Witli the 
very limited demand at present existing, this is of minor consequence, 
although even under present arrangements the great heaps of refuse 
adjoining many of the villages where no furnaces now exist, and 
where they have not existed within the memory of any of the inhabi¬ 
tants, indicate that this exhausting process lias taken place,—that the 
ore in the vicinity has been worked out, and the occupation there¬ 
fore abandoned. Where the profit is so small, the addition of a few 
miles to the distance from which either the raw ore or the charcoal 
for its fusion has to be brought will be quite sufficient to turn the 
balance. This removal is a trifling matter when the whole house 
and apparatus for the furnace only costs firom Rs. 12 to Rs. r6, or 
from ;^r, 4s. od. to 12s. od., as is the case with the native 
furnaces; but it would be of supreme importance, and indeed fatal 
to the success of the effort, with large and expensive furnaces and 
machinery, such as would be required were the ordinary European 
processes of smelting introduced. The difficulty of procuring fuel 
is also daily increasing. The forests and jungles are disappearing 
before the axe of the charcoal-burner, and the plough is steadily 
taking possession of lands but very recently covered with impene¬ 
trable wood. No doubt a vast extent still remains unhewn, and 
fuel in the immediate neighbourhood of tire jungle is still (1852) 
very cheap ; but with a bulky article of commerce like charcoal the 
expense of carriage is considerable, and the question of distance as 
regards the supply and the economy of it is therefore an important 
one.’ The Geological Surveyor, in the above report, thus summed 
up the prospect regarding the iron-yielding tracts of Birbhdm: ‘The 
absence of economical fuel, combined with the scanty supply of ore, 
at once determines the inapplicability of any extended series of 
operations for smelting and manufacturing iron in the District of 
Birbhdm.’ 

These paragraphs were written in 1852 ; but the great rise which 
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has taken place of late years in the price of English iron has again 
turned public attention to the iron ores of Bengal. Within the past 
few years, operations were set on foot on an extensive scale about 
twelve miles north-west of the present Civil Station, for raising and 
smelting the ore, under European supervision. The iron produced 
appears to have been of good quality, and well suited for manufac¬ 
turing purposes. The experiment, however, proved unsuccessful 
from a pecuniary point of view, and the enterprise dropped. Speci¬ 
mens of the ore and of the limestone for fluxing found in the 
vicinity were forwarded, in 1870, to Professor Murray Thomson of 
the Rurki College, for assay and analysis, and that gentleman sub¬ 
mitted the following report;— 

‘The ores belong to the description known as brown hematite. 

(1) Crude ore from surface. This contains 49*03 per cent, of sesqui- 
oxide of iron, corresponding to 34*32 per cent of metallic iron. 

(2) The same surface iron roasted. This contains 67*81 percent, 
of sesqui-oxide of iron, corresponding to 49*97 per cent of metallic 
iron. (3) Crude ore from hill, eighteen feet from surface. This 
contains 34*80 per cent of sesqui-oxide of iron, corresponding to 
24*35 cent, of metallic iron. (4) Limestone used in smelting. 
This contains 65*50 per cent, of carbonate of lime, corresponding 
to 32*50 per cent of lime. 

‘ So far as analyses show, these ores seem excellently adapted for 
the production of iron. There are many poorer ones worked in 
Great Britain. The limestone is also good. I have analysed but 
few Indian limestones which contain a higher percentage of lime 
than this one does. I would here suggest that although the crude 
ore No. 3 from the hill, eighteen feet from the surface, contains 
a lower percentage of iron tlian the surface ore, yet that may be 
owing to its greater dampness. When more exposed, so as to be¬ 
come drier, the percentage of iron would in all likelihood rise.’ 

A more detailed examination of the chances of profitably working 
the Bengal iron ores will be found in my Statistical Account of 
Bardwin District, where I treat of tire iron beds of the Rdniganj 
Subdivision, which are much more extensive than the iron-yielding 
tracts of Birbhtim. In 1873 a- professional gentleman from England 
was deputed to visit and report upon the different iron beds in 
India. He thus reports (rath March 2874) with regard to the 
Rinfganj ore;— 

‘ There does not seem to be much prospect of being able to work 
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at a profit except during a prevalence of high prices in England, as 
under ordinary circumstances I should think that Einglish iron 
would have the command of the market.' These remarks apply 
also to the Blrhhilm ores; but the railway, with its cheap transit 
rates for coal and limestone, is every year developing new possi¬ 
bilities of industrial enterprise in Bengal. The East India Line 
runs through Birbhtim District 

Hot Springs. —Several sulphur springs are found in Bfrbhilm 
District A group of these springs is situated on the banks of the 
Bakesw'ar nili, about a mile south of the village of Tdntipdrd, in 
the parganti of Haripur. This group is named the Bhiim Bakeswar. 
There are also numerous hot jets in the bed of the stream itself, and 
the air is impregnated with sulphuretted hydrogen. The locality 
has its sacred legend, and forms a noted place of pilgrimage. Along 
the right bank of the stream stand upwards of three hundred small 
brick and mortar temples, built by various pilgrims, each containing 
an emblem of Mahddeo or Siva. Another warm spring occurs near 
the hamlet of Sakarakunda (once a place of considerable importance, 
but now fallen to decay), with a temperature of 85*. On the banks 
of the pool are the ruins of a curious old Hindu temple of hewn 
stone. 

Fer/« Natcr®. —The wild beasts which formerly infested Bfrbhdm 
have now almost disappeared, with the exception of an occasional 
tiger or bear which wanders into the cultivated tracts from the jungles 
of the Santdl Pargands on the west in the cold weather. During tlie 
year 1869, 3 deaths were reported as having been caused by wild 
beasts, and SS by snake-bite. Of small game, hare, partridges, 
wild duck, quail, and snipe are met with. 

P0PUI.AT10N. —In 1801 the population of Birbhdm was estimated 
at 700,000 souls. At that time the District included Deogarh and 
part of Dumkd, now Incorporated in the Santdl Pargands, as well as 
the police circles {tMuds) of Nalhdtf and Rdmpur Hdt, which now 
belong to Murshiddbdd. At the time of the Revenue Survey of the 
District (1848-52), its area amounted to 3142 square miles, includ¬ 
ing the tracts since transferred to the Santdl Pargands and Mur¬ 
shiddbdd j but the population, as estimated by the Revenue Surveyor, 
only amounted to 514,597, or an average of 163 persons to the 
square mile. The estimate in 1801 seems to have been excessive, 
while that made at the time of the Revenue Survey in 1848-52 
was probably below the mark. 
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A careful Census of the District was taken on the 13th and 14th 
of January 1872. It was intended that the Census for the whole 
District should be taken simultaneously, and the 1st of M^h was 
the day fixed j but the native almanacs differed as to the number of 
days in Paits/i, the month preceding, and the result was, that some 
returns were filled up on one day and some on the next The 
agency employed in taking the Census was that of respectable 
inhabitants of each village, who were assisted by the rural police 
(c/Muklddrs). The Collector states: ‘The taminddrs of the Dis¬ 
trict were asked to give their assistance, and they placed the 
^imds/itds of their villages at the disposal of the Magistrate for this 
purpose. In many instances the gumdslitds performed the duty of 
enumerators, especially where the residents were illiterate. In 
Santdl villages, the agency of the village heads {pidnjhis) was made 
use of. The total number of enumerators employed in the Census 
was 7738' The most populous parts of the District are the police 
circles {ihdnds) in the south and cast, bordering upon Bardwdn and 
Murshidibid. The northern thdnds adjoin the Santdl Pargands, 
and contain more or less uncleared jungle. 

The results of the Census disclosed a total population of 696,945 
souls, residing in 160,206 houses and 2478 villages. The total 
area of the District is taken at 1344 square miles, showing the 
average density of the population to be 518 souls to the square 
mile; th^ average population of each village, aSr; and average 
number of inmates per house, 4'3. The following table illustrates 
the distribution of the population in each police circle or thdnd. 
As the thdnd boundaries of the District have not yet been finally 
adjusted, it is impossible to give the exact area, or the density of 
population in each, as has been given in the population tables and 
the Statistical Accounts of other Districts. It must also be mentioned 
that the figures in the following table are slightly different from 
those published in the General Census Reports, some villages of 
thditd Kasba having been omitted in the General Report, the 
error being afterwards corrected in the separate District Compila¬ 
tion by Mr. C. F. Magrath, C.S. :— 
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Abstract of Populatiok of each Police Circle (1 hana) 
OF Birbhum District. 


Polioe Ortit 
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si 

Sort,. 

RAjna^r,. 

DubrAjpur,..... 

KaiM,. 

SikuUpor,. 

LAbhp^,. 

Banvon.. 

Maimswar, .... 

District Total, . 
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141 

433 

393 

>77 

938 

4SO 

04.038 

6,823 

31.336 

38,317 

14.930 

16.19s 

14.503 

24,164 

104.107 

30,985 

I37,*SS 

>33,417 

61,843 

71.94s 

64.173 

104,321 

369 

3*5 

3>7 

311 

349 

967 

981 

333 

4-3 

45 

4‘3 

4‘3 

4T 

4‘4 

4'4 
4'3 

2478 

160,3061 696,945 

281 

43 


Abstract. —District area, 1344 square miles j average density of 
population, 518 per square mile; average number of villages per 
square mile, i'84; average number of houses per square mile, 119. 

Population classified according to Sex and Age.—^T he 
total population ofBirbhdm District consisted in 1872 of 335,052 
males, and 361,893 females; total, 698,945, Proportion of males 
in total population, 48*1 per cent. Classified according to age, the 
Census shows the following results :—Hindus—under twelve years 
of age, males 93,749, and females 83,584; above twelve years, 
males 184,405, and females 217,078; total of all ages, males 
278,154, and females 300,662. Grand total of Hindus, 578,816. 
Muhammadans—under twelve years of age, males 20,603, 
females 17,535 J above twelve years, males 32,665, and females 
40,151; total of all ages, males 53,268, and females 57,686. 
Grand total of Muhammadans, 110,954. Christians—under twelve 
years of age, males 50, and females 47; above twelve years, 
males 70, and females 80; total of all ages, males 120, and 
females 127. Grand total of Christians, 247. Other denominations 
not separately classified, and consisting of aboriginal tribes profess¬ 
ing primitive faiths—under twelve years of age, males 1567, and 
females 1516; above twelve years, males 1902, and females 1943 ; 
total of all ages, males 3510, and females 3418. Grand total of 
‘others,’ 6928. Population of all religions—under twelve years of 
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age, males 115,969, and females roa,68a ; over twelve years, males 
319,083, and females 259,211; total of all ages, males 335,052, 
females 361,893 ; total, 696,945, The percentage of children not 
exceeding twelve years of age in the population of different religions 
is as follows:—Hindus—proportion of male children, i6‘2 per cent., 
and of female children, i4'4 percent.; total proportion of children of 
bofh sexes, 30’6 per cent of the Hindu population. Muhanomadan.s 
—^male diildren i8'6,and female children i5’8percent; proportion 
of children of both sexes, 34'4 per cent of the Muhammadan popu¬ 
lation. Christians—male children 20‘t, and female children 18-9 
per cent; proportion of children of both sexes, 39‘o per cent of the 
Christian population. Other denominations not separately classified 
—male children 2 2 ‘6, and female children 2 r *9 pier cent; proportion 
of children of both sexes, 44^5 per cent of the ‘ other’ population. 
Population of all religions—male children 167, and female children 
147 per cent; proportion of children of both sexes, 31'4 per cent, 
of the total District population. It is a curious fact that the pro¬ 
portion of children is greatest among the aboriginal tribes classed 
as ‘others,’ not only in Blrbhdra District, but throughout Bengal. 
The aboriginal tribes, indeed, so far from dying out, seem to be the 
most prolific of the Indian races. Another remarkable ciraimstance 
is that, except in a few Districts where the number of Muhamma¬ 
dans is comparatively small, the proportion of children is everywhere 
greater among the Musalmdn than among the Hindu population 
of Lower Bengal. In Behar and the North-Western Provinces, 
however, their families are not much if at all larger than those of 
Hindus. It has been suggested as a probable cause of this, that 
the Muhammadan population of Lower Bengal consists in a great 
part of the descendants of converted aboriginal tribes. 

With regard to the ratio of the sexes, the Census returns show a 
small number of female as compared with male children, while in the 
case of adults the proportion of the sexes is inversed. This is the 
case in almost every District of Bengal, and arises from the fact that 
girls are considered to arrive at womanhood at an earlier age than 
boys attain manhood, and many are consequently returned as adults 
while boys of the same age are returned as children. The proportion 
of the sexes of all ages, namely, males 48'r per cent, and females 
51'9 per cent, is probably correct The preponderance of the 
female over the male population of Blrbhiim is due to the fact tliat 
a number of the male inhabitants seek employment in Calcutta or 
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in other Districts, leaving their wives and families behind them. 
Reauiting for male labourers for the West Indies and Mauritius 
plantations also goes on in Blrbhdm on a small scale. 

The Infirm Population. —Tlie number and proportion of 
insanesand of persons otherwise afflicted with infirmities in Bfrbhdm 
District is returned in the Census Report as under;—Insancs— 
males 95, and females 25; total 120, or per cent, of the 

population. Idiots—males 17, and females 2; total 19, or '0027 
of the District population. Deaf and dumb—males 192, and 
females 76; total 268, or -0382 of the District population. Blind— 
males 390, and females 202; total 592, or ‘0849 of the 

District population. Lepers—males 2417, and females 467; total 
2884, or -4138 per cent of the District population. Leprosy is the 
most common infirmity met with in Birbhtlm. It is curious that 
although the females number sr'p per cent of the District popula¬ 
tion, yet out of the total number of persons returned as afflicted 
with the above-mentioned infirmities, less than one-fifth were 
women. The total number of male infirms amounted to 3111, or 
•9583 per cent of the whole male population, while the number of 
female infirms returned was only 772, or '2153 per cent of tlie female 
population. The total number of infirms of both sexes was 3883, 
or -3600 per cent of the total District population. 

I omit the returns of the population according to occupation, as 
they do not stand the test of statistical criticism. 

Ethnical Division of the People. —The Hindus form the 
great majority of the population of Bfrbhdm. The District Census 
Compilation returns their number at 278,154 males, and 300,662 
females; total, 578,816, or 83‘os per cent, of the entire population. 
The Muhammadans number 53,268 males, and 57,686 females; 
total, 110,954, or i5’92 per cent, of the District population. The 
Christian community consists ol 120 males, and 127 females; total, 
227. The remaining i'03 per cent, of the population is composed 
of other denominations not separately classified in the Census 
Report These are principally aboriginal tribes who still continue 
to follow their primitive faiths. The Census returns their numbers 
at 3510 males, and 3418 females; total, 6928. This estimate, 
however, as will be seen finm the following table, is based upon 
religious rather than ethnical grounds, and by no means includes 
the total number of persons of aboriginal descent in Bfrbhdm 
District Large numbers of these have embraced Hinduism, and 
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are accordingly returned among the general Hindu population. 
The total number of aboriginal tribes is estimated at 16,276, and 
of semi-Hinduized aborigines at 181,147. 

Mr. Magrath's District Census Compilation thus classifies the 
ethnical divisions of the people. The list of Hindu castes will be 
reproduced on a subsequent page, but arranged in a different order 
from that given here, according to the rank which they hold in 
social esteem:— 


Kahs or Natiokautt, 
Tmos, or Carti. 


Namr or Natiomauty, 
Tribo, or Castx. 


I.—NON-ASIATICS. 
Ettroptan — 

£neIUh, 

French, 

Irish, . , 

Scotch, . 

Sponian), . 


Total op Non-Asiatics, 

II.—MIXED RACES. 
Eurasinns, . . . 

IIL—ASIATICS. 

A.—Other than Nativa aj 
India and Burmah. 
Nepalese, 


B.—Natives ^ India and 
British Burmah. 

I. Aboriginal Tribes. 
Bhnmij, 

Dhancar, 

Kharia, .... 
ICha< VI ar, ... 

Kol, . . • . 

Nat, .... 
Pahirii, 

Santil, .... 


a. Semi-Hinduised 
Aborigina. 

BiSelia, . 

B&nil, 

Bediyi, . 

Bhuiya, . 

Bona, . . . 


2. Semi-Hinduised 
Aborigines — continued. 
Chain, . 

' Chiroar and Much!, 

4 Kurd, . 

•S Cbaiml, 

* Dom, . 

—— Turi, . . . 

Dosadh, 

■ H&n, 

5 Karangi, 

-Mil, 

Mihtar, . 

Musahar, etc. . 

PAsI, 

e RAibansi Koch, 

_ l_ ShikArl, , . . 


3. Hindus. 

(i.) SuFEUoa Castes. 
BrAhman, 

Rajput, 

GbAtw^, . . . 


(ii.) I.VTBRMEDIATE CASTES. 
Baidya, .... 
BhAt, .... 
KAyasth, 


(ill) Trading Castes. 
AganvAlA and MArwArf, . 
Gandhahonik, 

Khatrl, 


181,147 
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1 Nams or Natiowauty, 

1 • Taisx, OR Carts. 

TomI. 

(iiL) Trading Castes— 
continued. 

Mahuri,. 

Seth, . . 

Subamabonid, . • 

1 95 

90 

5,262 

Total, . 

16,390 

(1 ».) Pastoral Castes. 
Carerf, .... 
Godld, .... 

r 

1 T 

1 J 7.448 

Total, . 

17.449 

(t.) Castes encaged in 
pEsPARi.NC Cooked Food. 
Gdnrdr, .... 
Madak, .... 

70 

10,066 

Total, . 

10,136 

(tL) Agricultural 
Castes. 

Aguri. 

B&ni, .... 
Tdmbuli, 

Cbdsddbopd, . 

Kaibartta, 

Koeii, .... 
Kanni, .... 
Mdll, .... 
Sadgop, .... 
Others, .... 

3.J03 

2,269 

2,962 

430 

11,081 

468 

364 

536 

109,630 

474 

Total, . 

I3'.3'7 

(rit.) Castes enoagsd 
cHiRPLY IN Personal 
Service. 

Behdii and Duliyd, . 

Dbanuk, 

Dhdwd. 

Dhobd, .... 

Hdjjim. 

Kdhdr, .... 

916 

772 

41 

2,131 

7.7S7 

938 

Total, . 

i*,5SS 

(t^) Artisan Castes. 
BhdsW, 

Kamdr, .... 
Kaniarl, 

I 

10.495 

145 


Mamii or Natiohautt, 
Tubs, or Casts. 


(viii.) Artisan Castes— 
continued. 

Knm&r, .... 

T iH h tn. .... 
S&nkhari, 

SoDCVTf .... 

Stmrf, .... 
SutrAdhar, 

Teli, .... 
ICalUf .... 

Total, . 

(ix.) Weaver Castes. 

Joel and Patnd, 

Kap^l, .... 


(x.) Labouring Castes. 

leldar, .... 
Chtmdri, . . . 

Kori, .... 
Ndilc, .... 
Fairdfh, etc., 

Patidl, .... 


(xi.) Castes occupied 
IN SELLING Fisk and 
Vegetables. 

Matid, .... 
Pundarikdlchyn, . 

Purd, .... 


(xii.) Fishing 
AND Boating Castes. 

Jdlid. . 

Kent, 

Mdld, . . . 

Mdojhi, . 

Pdtni, 

Pod, 

Tier, 

Otbeis, . . . 
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Nam* or Natjohality, 
Tuas, 0* Casts. 

Toul 

Nams or Natiowautt, 
Tube, oa Cabtb. 

Tout 

(xliL) Beggar, Dancer, 
Musioan, and Vaga- 


4. Persms of HitiJa Origin 
not recogftising Catte, 


BOND Castes. 


Vaisbnav, 

* 3.»49 

Baid and Bajaar, . , 

454 

Saayisi, .... 
Native Christians, . 

117 

158 








23»524 





(xiv.) Persons enume¬ 
rated BY Nation¬ 
ality ONLY. 


Jolaha, • • • • 

Maghnl, 

Path&n, .... 
Sayyid, . . . : 

Shaikh, .... 

20| 

68 

109,^35 

Huidtuiinf, . 


Unspecified, . 

Paniibi, 

Uriyi, .... 

\ 

Totai, . 

iJ 1|837 

Total, . 


6. Burmijt. 


73 

hfagh, .... 

2 



Total of Natives of 
India, . 

696,848 

[xT.) Persons OP Unxnow.n 


OR Unspecified Castes, 

a. 345 

Total of Asiatics, . 

696,854 

Grand Total of Hindus, 

364,06a 

Grand Total, . 

696,945 


Castes. —^Thc following is a list of the different Hindu castes in Bfr- 
bhtim District, arranged as far as possible in the order in which they 
rank in local public esteem, together with the occupations followed 
by tlieir members. The numbers are taken from the District Census 
Report The list of castes involves to a certain extent a repetition of 
the tables given above, but it follows a different order, and deals with 
another aspect of tire subject The highest castes are,—(i) Brihman; 
members of the priesthood, landholders, employed in Government 
or private service in respectable occupations, traders, and cultivators. 
The cultivating class of Brdhmans are numerous in Birbhdm District 
JThey perform all the operations of husbandry, with the exception of 
the .tctual holding of the plough, which is considered a menial 
function. The Census Report returns the number of Brdhmans in 
Bfrbhdm at 42,389. (a) Kshattriya or Khatri; in reality traders and 
merchants, who claim to belong to the second or warrior caste of 
the old Hindu system in Sanskrit times. As fully explained in my 
Account of Bardwdn, it is believed iha^ at least in Lower Bengal, no 
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pure Kshattriyas now exist The Census Report returns them as 
a trading caste under the designation of Khatris, and gives their 
number in Birbhiim District at 558. As a rule, the members of this 
caste are wealthy men, or at least in comfortable circumstances. 
(3) Rijput j a caste claiming Kshattriphood, employed in military 
service, or as guards, policemen, doorkeepers, etc.; 7028 in number, 
generally poor. (4) Ghitwil; a caste or class also claiming the 
rank of Kshattriya, whose duty was formerly to guard tlie hill passes 
and keep them free from robbers; they arc now employed as a 
superior class of police, and remunerated by rent-free grants of 
service land The Census of 187 a returned the number of Ghitwdls 
in Bfrbhdm District at 184. (5) Baidya; hereditary physicians by 

caste occupation, but many have abandoned their profession, and 
are now landed proprietors, traders. Government servants, etc.; 
1352 in number. (6) Kdyasth or writer caste; some are now 
landed proprietors, and others are employed as taniimidri rent- 
collectors, Government servants, clerks, etc.; 8319 in number. (7) 
Bhdt; bards, heralds, and genealogists, also carriers of letters of 
invitation. This caste claim to be lapsed Brdhmans, but it is very 
doubtful whether they have any title to Brdhmanhood at all, although 
they wear the sacred thread. They are returned as a separate caste 
in the Census Report; number, 146. (8) Ganak or Achirjya; 

fortune-tellers and astrologers; a degraded caste of Brihmans, who 
have lost public esteem in consequence of their accepting alms at 
sriddhas and other ceremonies. ITie Census Report does not return 
their number separately, but includes it with that of the other Brdh- 
raans. (9) Aganvali and Mdrwdrl ; two distinct castes, but returned 
as one in the Census Report j they are wealthy up-country traders, 
203 in number. (10) Seth; a wealthy caste of up-country traders; 
90 in number.—See the Statistical Account of Murshiddbdd District. 

Pure Sudra Castes. —Next in order come the following twelve 
pure Sddra castes:—(ii) Ndpit; barbers; 7757 in number. (12) 
Kimdr; blacksmitlis; to,495 in number. (13) Kumir; potters 
and makers of earthen idols; 7583 in number. (14) Tell or Till; 
oil pressers and sellers by caste occupation, but many have latterly 
pushed themselves a step upwards in the social scale, and are now 
wealthy traders and grain merchants; 8107 in number. (15) Tdm- 
bull or Tdmli; originally pin growers and sellers, now traders and 
landed proprietors; 2962 in number. (16) Sadgop; the highest 
cultivating caste, and by far the most numerous caste in Blrbhdm ; 
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the great majority are ordinary cultivators, but many are compara¬ 
tively wealthy landed proprietors, who till their own lands; 109,630 
in number. (17) Bdrui; growers and sellers of betel leaf; 2269 in 
number. (i8) Mildkar or Mdli; gardeners, flower sellers, and 
pith workers; 536 in number. (19) Gandhabaiiik or Banid; 
grocers, spice dealers, and general traders; 10,182 in number. 
(20) Sdnkhdri; shell cutters and makers of shell bracelets; an off¬ 
shoot of the Banid caste; 574 in number. (21) Kdnsdrf; braziers 
and coppersmiths; 148 in number. (22) Aguri; a respectable 
mixed caste of cultivators lately sprung up; 3103 in number. 

Interucdiate Supra Castes.—T he following fourteen are 
intermediate Siidra caste.s, who are neither esteemed nor despised, 
but who yet have some claim to respectability. (23) Godld; cow- 
keepers and milkmen; 17,448 in number. (24) Gdnrdr; sellers 
and preparers of parched rice; 70 in number. (25) Madak ; sweet¬ 
meat makers; 10,066 in number. (26) Kaibartta; cultivators. 
These men are probably the descendants of one of the aboriginal 
tribes of the western Districts of Chhotd or Chutid Ndgpur, who 
embraced Hindui-sm soon after the appearance of the Aryans in 
Bengal. They are now looked upon as one of the intermediate 
Siidra castes. Number in Bfrbhiim, according to the Census 
Report, 11,081. A further account of the Kaibartta caste will 
be found in my Statistical Accounts of Midnapur District, pp. 54 
and sSi and of Hugh District, p. 288. (27) Chdsd Dhobd; culti¬ 
vators; 430 in number. (28) Gareri ; an up-country pastoral caste; 
only I relumed as dwelling in Bfrbhiim District (29) Vaishnav; 
not a caste, but rather a class of Hindus, followers of Chaitanya; 
23,249 in number. A further description of the Vaishnav sect wdll 
be found in my Statistical Accounts of the 24 Parganis, pp. 65-67 
and 72-73, and of Dacca District, pp. 55-57. (30) Mahurf; traders 
in cloth; 95 in number. (31) Koerf; cultivators; 468 in number. 
(32) Kurmi; cultivators and sellers of jungle products; 364 in 
number. (33) Tdntl; weavers; 16,761 in number. (34) Swamakdr 
or Sondr; goldsmiths and jewellers; an offshoot of the Banid caste, 
but not held in the same esteem as other branches, from the sup¬ 
posed propensity of its members of pilfering the gold or silver en¬ 
trusted to them ; 4544 in number. (35) Subamabanid; bankers, 
and dealers in gold and silver; also a branch of the Banid caste, but 
held in low esteem, for a similar reason to that just cited; 5261 
in number. (36) Bhdskar; stone mason; 1 in number. 
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Low SuDRA Castes. —The following thirty-two are the despised 
low castes :—(37) Jogi and Patud; weavers. These are two distinct 
castes, but are returned as one in the Census Report, probably for 
the reason that both follow the same occupation. The number of 
both castes in the District is given at 2999. (38) Ldheri; lac 

ornament makers; 98 in number. (39) Kapdlf; weavers; 230 in 
number. (40) Sutradliar or Chhutdr; carpenters; 7747 in number. 
(41) Sunri or Surl; distillers and wine sellers by caste occupation, 
but many have now abandoned their hereditary profession, some 
taking to cultivation and others to trade; 21,237 'ti number. (42) 
Dhanuk; labourers and domestic servants; 772 in number. (43) 
Kihdr; palanquin bearers and domestic servants; 938 in number. 
(44)Pairdgh; labourers; 425 in number. (45) Kotil; weavers; 
631 in number. (46) Dhobd; washermen ; 2131 in number. (47) 
Kalu; oil pressers and sellers; 22,762 in number. (48) Belddr; 
labourers; 102 in number. (49) Chundri; lime-bumers ; 206 in 
number. (50) Kord; earth workers, chiefly employed in road 
making, digging tanks, etc.; 3776 in number. (51) Ndik; 
labourers; 8 in number. (52) Patidl; labourers; 3 in number. 
(53) Metiyd; sellers of fish and vegetables; 1315 in number. (54) 
Bhuiyd; cultivators and labourers; 970 in number. (55) Jdlid; 
fishermen and boatmen; 765 in number. (56) Mdld; fishermen and 
boatmen; 466 in number. (57) Mdnjhf; not a separate caste, but 
a class of boatmen who act as helmsmen; 120 in number. (58) 
Pdtnf; ferrymen; 104 in number. (59) Kent; fishermen and 
boatmen ; 1078 in number. (60) Dhdwd; fishermen and boatmen ; 
41 in number. (61) Bdgdi; cultivators, day-labourers, and fisher¬ 
men; 56,157 in number. (62) Dalui; cultivators and labourers; 
mentioned by the Collector, but not returned in the District Census 
Report (63) Behdrd and Duliyd; palanquin bearers and labourers; 
the Dulij-ds are also fishermen; 916 in number. (64) Pundari- 
Kdkshya; sellers of fish and vegetables ; 13 in number. {65) Purd ; 
sellers of fish and vegetables; 1089 in number. (66) Chanddl; 
cultivators and labourers; 891 in number. (67) Pod; fishermen ; 
68 m number. (68) Tier; fishermen and boatmen; 307 in number. 

Semi-Aboriginal Castes. —The following are all semi-aboriginal 

castes, and form the very lowest castes of the Hindu community:_ 

(69) Bditi or Bdjudr; mat makers, musicians, dancers, etc.; 454 in 
number. (7®) Dom; basket makers, cultivators, and labourers; 
34,994 in number. (71) Dosadh; cultivators and labourers; 96 in 
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number. (72) Turl; cultivators and labourers; 65 in number. 
(73) Karangi; cultivators and labourers; 48 in number. (74) 
Mil; snake-charmers; 9346 in number. (75) Much! and Chimir; 
shoemakers and leather dealers; 30,181 in number. (76) Biuri; 
palanquin bearers and labourers; 24,569 in number. (77) Bisf; 
toddy sellers; 6 in number. (78) Rdjbansi Koch ; fishermen and 
cultivators; only 1 in Blrbhilm District (79) Rijwir; cultivators 
and labourers ; mentioned by the Collector, but not returned in the 
District Census Report. (80) Shikiri; huntsmen; 296 in number. 
(81) Bihelii; coolies and day-labourers; 48 in number. (82) 
Bediyi; a wandering gipsy-like tribe who live by selling trinkets at 
fairs, bird-catching, juggling, fortune-telling, etc,, and when these 
means fail, by petty thefts; 593 in number. (83) Pikhmiri; bird- 
catchers ; mentioned by the Collector, but not returned as a 
separate caste in the District Census Report Perhaps they may 
be identified with the Bediyis. (84) Set; labourers; mentioned by 
the Collector as a numerous caste, but not returned separately in 
the District Census Report. (85) Hdri; swineherds and sweepers; 
21,827 in number. (86) Kiori; swineherds; 4T0 in number. 
(87) Mihtar; sweepers and scavengers; lor in number. (88) 
Bund; labourers, principally employed as cooh'es in indigo 
factories; 43 in number. (89) Chain; labourers; 2 in number. 
(90) Musdhar; labourers and fishermen; 496 in number. (91) 
Kuril; cultivators and labourers; 7 in number. (92) Bhold; (93) 
Kdmild; (94) Bodnf; (95) Kurur. These all belong to the lowest 
class of day-labourers, but they are not returned as separate castes 
in Mr. Magrath’s District Census Report. 

The foregoing list of Hindu castes is exclusive of 73 persons 
enumerated by nationality only, 2345 persons of unknown or un¬ 
specified castes, and 275 persons of Hindu origin not recognising 
caste (excepting the Vaishnavs, who are included). 

Religious Division of the People. —The Hindus form the 
great majority of the population (83 per cent). The remainder is 
composed of Muhammadans, a few hill tribes professing aboriginal 
faiths, and a very small sprinkling of Christians. According to Mr. 
C. F. Magratli’s District Census Report, the Hindu population of 
Bfrbhdm numbers 278,154 males, and 300,662 females; total, 
578,816, or 83 'o 5 per cent, of the District population. Proportion 
of Hindu males to total Hindu population, 48-1 per cent A list of 
the different Hindu castes is given above. 
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The Muhammadans number 53,268 males, and 57,686 females; 
toul, 110,954, or 15-92 per cent, of the District population. Pro¬ 
portion of Muhammadan males in total Muhammadan population, 
48-0 per cent The four principal sects or classes among the 
Musalm^ns are the Sayyids, Shaikhs, Pathhns, and Julahds. The 
Sayyids form the principal sect, the word signifying a chief or a 
leader. They claim to be lineal descendants of the Prophet The 
Shaikhs are subdivided into two classes,—the Sadiks, who are zealous 
followers of Muhammad, and the Akbarfs. The Pathdns are of 
Afghin descent, and the Riji of Nagar and his family belong to this 
rlagg The Julahis are Muhammadan weavers. They form a low class, 
and were originally Hindus who were forcibly converted to the faith 
of Islim. It is said that in some parts they still observe certain 
Hindu prejudices, such as absuining from meat, etc. The Musal- 
religion, however, has now ceased to make any further progress 
among the people. The Collector reports that tlie Muhammadans 
are generally in poor circumstances, and that they are more or less 
fanatical in their tenets. 

The Christians in Bfrbhdm District number 249 souls, -viz. 121 
males, and 128 females; proportion of males in total Christian 
population, 48 6 per cent. Deducting 91 for the European and 
Eurasian population, there remains a balance of 158 representing 
the total native Christian community. The Collector reports that 
the native Christians of the Di.strict are generally well off. 

Other Religions. —The remainder of the population consists of 
a few hill tribes professing aboriginal faiths, and not separately 
classified in the Census Report That Report returns the aboriginal 
tribes in Bfrbhdm District as under:—Bhumij, 49 ; Dhdngar, 5159 ; 
Kharid, 231; Kharwdr, 14 ; Kol, 24; Nat, 3830; Pahdrid, 15 ; and 
Santdl, 6954: total, 16,276. Large numbers of these have now 
adopted other religions; and tlie Census Report returns only 6928 
as still retaining their primitive forms of faith. 

There are no Buddhists or Jains in Bfrbhdm. 

Division of the People into Town and Country. —Bfrbhdm is 
a purely rural District. The Census Report returns only one town 
with a popularion over five thousand, viz. Surf, the headquarters of 
the District j population, 9001. The villages and towns are classi¬ 
fied as follows:—There are 1325 villages containing less than two 
hundred inhabitants; 788 with from two to five hundred; 294 
with from five hundred to a thousand; 59 small towns with from 
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one to two thousand ; 6 with from two to three thousand; 5 with 
from three to four thousand; and i town with from nine to ten 
thousand inhabitants. 

SuRi, the principal town and administrative headquarters of 
Birbhdm District, is situated in pargani Khatanga, about three miles 
south of the Mor river, in latitude 23* 54' 30" and longitude 87° 
34' 35*’. The population is returned as follows;—Hindus, males 
3543, and females 3203 ; total 6746. Muhammadans, males 975, 
and females 1081; total 2056. Christians, males 90, and females 
97; total 1S7. Other denominations, males 9, and females 3; 
total 12. Total of all religions, males 4617, and females 4384; 
gratid total 9001. The gross municipal income of the town in 1871 
amounted to ;^483, i8s. od. or Rs. 4839, and the gross expenditure 
to ;^473, 8s. od. or Rs. 4734; rate cff municipal taxation, rs. o|d. 
or 8 innis 7 pies per head of the population. The town and 
station are situated upon the summit and immediate extremity of a 
gravel-covered ridge. 

Rajnaoar or Nagar, the ancient capital of the District, is situated 
within pargand Haripur, in latitude 23® 56' 50" and longitude 87® 

21' 4s". Prior to the arrival of the Muhammadans, Nagar was the 
capital of the Hindu princes of Birbhdm. It was a place of con¬ 
siderable, consequence and notej and in r205 A.D., or two years 
after the Muhammadan conquest of Bengal, Bakhtidr Kliiliji, the 
Musalmdn general, constructed a highway from Nagar to Deokot, 
near Gaur, a distance of ten days’ journey. In r244 a.d. the town 
was plundered by the Uriyds. The Muhammadan family of Nagar 
dates from the beginning of the eighteenth century, when the estate 
of Birblnim was conferred by Murshid Kuli Khin on one Asdd-ulld 
Pathdn as a military fief, for the purpose of guarding his w’estem 
frontiers against the incursions of the aboriginal tribes of Chhotd 
or Chutid Ndgpur. The town of Nagar has now fallen into decay, 
and its site is covered by crumbling houses, mouldering mosques, 
and Weed-choked tanks. The ancestral palace of the rdjds, still 
occupied by the representative of tlie family, has almost fallen into 
ruins. North of Nagar, and buried in a heavy jungle, are the remains 
of an ancient mud fort, said to have been built in the last century 
as a defence against the Marhattds. Another defence to the town 
was a wall, thus described in Captain Sherwill’s Revenue Survey 
Report of Birbhilm District:—‘ The famous Nagar wall or entrench¬ 
ment, which was thrown up by one of the Nagar rdjds, extends in 
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an irregular and broken figure around the town for a distance of 
thirty-two miles. Its average disunce from Nagar is four miles. 
It is in good preservation to this day (1852), and is not, as repre¬ 
sented in Arrowsmith’s large map of India, a connected entrench¬ 
ment enclosing the town and the surrounding country. It is merely 
thrown across the approaches to Nagar, and usually flanks and 
crosses all the main routes to the town, there being from a quarter 
of a mile to six miles of the entrenchment on either side of the road. 
The entrenchment, which was constructed to ward off the attacks 
of the Marhattiis, is from twelve to eighteen feet in height, with a 
broad ditch on the outside, formed by digging out the earth for the 
parapet Each entrance upon tlie main roads was guarded by a 
small outwork, defended by wooden gates supported on stone jambs, 
the outwork being capable of holding about a hundred soldiers. 
The embankment itself, as well as a few hundred yards of the country 
both on the outside and inside of the gateways, is covered with a 
thick, tangled jungle. The whole thing was a foolish and expensive 
piece of work, as the well-mounted Marhatli had only to ride four 
or five miles to the flank of the entrenchment, and thus find an easy 
approach to Nagar. The entrances were all called gMis, and retain 
their name to this day.’ Since the above was written, the process of 
decay has gone on rapidly. The gltdls or gateways have long 
ceased to be capable of defence, and many parts of the wall have 
been washed almost level mth the ground by the annual rains. 

Ilambazar, a considerable trading town, situated in pargand 
Senbhdm, on the bank of the Ajai river, in the south-west of the 
District; latitude 23® 37' 35", and longitude 87“ 34' 50". It is 
noted for its manufacture of lac ornaments. At the time of the 
Survey (1S49-52), the population of the town was returned at 2235 
souls. The District Census Report does not give separate returns 
of towns below five thousand inhabitants, and I am therefore unable 
to give the present population. 

Dcbrajpur, a considerable place of trade, and the headquarters 
of a police circle {thdnd), situated in tlie southern portion of pargand 
Shih Alampur; latitude 23® 47' 35", and longitude 87® 2^ o". The 
Revenue Surveyor’s Report thus describes the town:—‘ Dubrajpur 
is a very fine town m the south of Shih Alampur pargand. It con¬ 
tains an abkdri or excise officer’s bungalow, a munsi/'s kac/tdti or 
Subordinate Judge’s Court, and a police station. In the town there 
is a good market for English piece goods, cloth, brass pots, sugar. 
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lac, rice, and sweetmeats. The town is surrounded on all sides by 
numerous large tanks, the banks of which are generally planted with 
til, or fan-leaved palm trees {borassusflabelliformis). These trees yield 
a considerable excise revenue to Government, their juice forming 
a powerftil spirit, which is largely consumed by almost all classea 
The tanks surrounding the town contain abundance of fish, which 
are brought firom the Bhigirathf river. Great attention is paid to 
the rearing and breeding of these fish, and, as they increase in size 
and number, they are transferred from tank to tank, according to 
their ages. These tanks are either the property of zaminddrs, or of 
mahijaus who farm the fishings, or they are public property. Those 
that are private property, and are preserved, produce fish of great size 
and delicacy ; those that are public property are so constantly dis¬ 
turbed, by being dragged with the small hand and casting nets of 
the poor, as to produce no fish of any large size. The supply of 
small fish, however, appears to be inexhaustible; for the fishing, 
which is carried on all day long and on every day of the year, never 
seems to make any difference in this respect Within the town, and 
immediately to the south of it, large, naked, picturesque masses of 
granite and gneiss protrude through the soil, occupying altogether 
about a square mile of space. The granite is grey, composed of glassy 
quartz, pink and grey felspar, and black mica. In the centre of the 
mass, a large block of granite is seen, united to a mass of gneiss. 
The gneiss is composed of the same materials as the granite, and 
adheres to it at an angle of 45”. The immediate junction of the 
two rocks is not perceptible; but six inches in width covers the 
doubtful belt where the two distinct rocks appear fused together. 
On one side of the doubtful space the granite is quite distinct; and 
on the other, the gneiss, with its perfect stratification. From the 
summit of the rock, which is about sixty feet high, a good view is 
obtained of the surrounding country. Thp Paresndth mountain is 
seen at a distance of seventy-five miles in a south-westerly direction, 
the Rijmahal hills to the north, and the Pinchet hill to the south- 
south-west. One of the large hemispherical masses of granite, six 
feet in height and thirty in circumference, has been covered over 
with a flat-roofed temple, and a masonry drain built round the block, 
which is worshipped as Mahddeo. Brihnians are attached to the 
temple; and offerings of flowers and Ganges water are made to this 
extraordinary object of worship.' 

Ganutia, situated in the east of the District, on the north bank of 
VOL. v. Y 
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the Mor river, in fargand Indiipukur. This little village is the centre 
of the silk industry in Birbhiim j and nearly every household in the 
neighbourhood supports itself by the rearing of silkworms. The 
cocoons are either wound off at home or sold to the large English 
factory at Ganutii. The establishment of this factory dates from 
about the year 1786, when Mr. Frushard, a private merchant or 
‘ adventurer,’ built a factory, protected by a moat and ramparts, on 
the banks of the Mor, and entered into engagements for the supply 
of silk to the Company. This gentleman, as a private factor, w'as 
harassed in every possible way by the Company's executive officers 
in the District; and the following paragraphs regarding Mr. 
Frushard’s undertaking 1 illustrate the difficulties which beset private 
enterprise in Bengal in the last century. 

The East India Company managed its rural manufactures accord¬ 
ing to two systems,—by salaried officers, termed commercial resi¬ 
dents ; and by unpaid agents, who agreed to supply the material at 
fixed rates. Mr. Frushard was one of the latter class; and having 
contracted with the Company for the supply of silk in Bfrbhilim, 
built his factory at Ganutid, on the north bank of the River Mor. 
The river then flowed tluough pathless jungles, with here and there 
a little cleared spot, in wliich the mulberry-growing villages could 
barely hold their own against the wild beasts. But the Birbhum silk 
fetched a high price; and as soon as one hamlet was harried by 
banditti or trampled down by wild elephants, another sprang up. 
About the year 1786, therefore, Mr. Frushard determined to become 
a producer of Birbhdm silk on a large scale; and by engaging to 
supply the Company, obtained from the Rijd, through its influence, 
a lease of the jungle lands on the north bank of tlie Mor. The 
trials and difficulties which constantly beset him, with the political 
necessities which regulated his position, are scarcely intelligible to 
Anglo-Indians of the present day, and even the class to which 
he belongs has been for more than a generation extinct From the 
moment that the ‘adventurer’ set foot in the District, he found the 
whole body of officials arrayed against him. The natives charged 
him the highest prices for eveiything, and the Company allowed him 
the smallest A sanguine, irascible man, a novice in dealing with 
the agricultural classes, but full of energy, and firmly believing that a 
fortune was to be made in a few years, he entered into engagements 

‘Extracted in a condensed form from Annalt of Rural Bengal, by W. W. 
Hunter, vol. i. p. 357 et seq., Sth editioa 
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without calculating the cost, and lived a laborious life with small 
profit In the first place, he paid a great deal too much for his 
land. Jungle lands such as Mr. Frushard’s then let for is. 6d. an 
acre; but the Rij4 having a monopoly of almost the whole land 
in the District, managed to obtam 6s. 6d. firom the eager English¬ 
man, or at the rate of i6s. for the land really capable of tillage. 
The ordbary rent of excellent rice land then varied firom 7 s. 
to 12a an acre. Mr. Frushard therefore speedily fell into arrears; 
and the Rdjd complained to the Collector, employing Mr. Frushard's 
non-payment as a pretext for being himself behind with his land tax. 
The Collector found himself powerless to touch the defaulter. He 
could not, distrain the factory lands or take out execution against 
its stock-in-trade, for such a step would interfere with tlie regular 
supply of the silk investment; and to do justice to a native at the 
expense of disarranging the mercantile operations of the Company 
was unheard of in those days. Mr. Keating, the Collector, feared to 
take any step that would bring down on his own head the wrath 
of the Board of Trade, and poured forth his complaints to tlie Board 
of Revenue. He stated that, while the factory property was thus 
protected from attachment, ‘the adventurer’ secured his person 
from arrest by living beyond his jurisdiction, and that, in short, he 
had no means of reaching ‘ that piikdsht rayat Mr. Frushard.' Nor 
ivas the latter gentleman less clamorous. His case even reached 
the Court of Directors; and Lord Cornwallis, in 1787, writes of him 
as deserving special indulgence. The burden of all his petitions 
was, that Government should use its influence with the Rdjd to 
procure a remission of rent At length, in 1790, he declares himself 
wearied out, and makes a final appeal for relief He had taken the 
land, he says, at an exorbitant rent; to this rent he had added the 
interest on the capital expended in reclaiming the land from jungle; 
he had sufiTered heavy losses firom floods; his filature had been at 
work during four year.s, but it had not begun to pay. In the past 
year (1789) he had indeed cleared the paltry sum of £,200 as a 
return for all his capital, but during the current year (1790) he would 
not be able to make both ends meet. ‘ In a word, although for 
these five years forbearing from any place of public resort, and 
living almost in retirement, here I am, after a ten years’ absence 
from home, with no hope to return, and with barely the means to 
live.’ 

While, however, the District officers thwarted the unhappy Mr. 
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Frushard at every turn, the higher authorities looked upon him as an 
unavoidable evil, and rather favoured him than otherwise. At length, 
in 1791, Lord Cornwallis, fearing to lose his services altogether, 
commanded that all his past arrears should be forgiven; that for the 
future his rent should be reduced by nearly one-half j and that the 
Collector should deduct whatever these sums came to from the land 
tax payable by the Rijl For the agency system had been found to 
yield larger profits than the more imposing operations of the com¬ 
mercial residents. It was conducted partly with the speculator's 
private capital, and partly with money advanced by the Board of 
Trade in Calcutta. The Company ran no risk. If the season 
proved a bad one, the agent suflfered; and the factory, built at his 
expense, afforded a material guarantee if he failed to perform his 
contract. Mr. Frushard being thus relieved from the exorbitant 
rent he had hastily agreed to, became a permanent resident in 
Birbhtim, and soon a very important one. A pushing Englishman, 
with 5,000 a year to spend on the part of the Company, and as 
much more as his credit could supply on his own account, and con¬ 
nected in a certain degree with the Government, he acquired great 
influence among the jungle villages. The Collector's jurisdiction 
practically ended on the south side of the river Mor. All beyond 
was forest and waste, where the scattered inhabitants had to protect 
themselves as best they could. In this uncared-for territory, the 
presence of an energetic mercantile Englishman made itself felt in 
spite of official discouragement He became their magistrate and 
judge, arrested robbers, freed many a village from tigers, spread a 
ring of cultivation and prosperity round the factory, and soon 
founded little tributary filatures throughout the whole nortlr-eastem 
jungle of Bfrbhtlm. His factory, rebuilt several times, now forms 
the most imposing mercantile edifice in Bfrbhiim. It is situated on 
a rising ground on the bank of the Mor, defended from the river by 
buttresses, and surrounded by a high and many-angled wall, enclos¬ 
ing a space large enough for a little town. The concern now 
belongs to a large English firm in Calcutta, under the manage¬ 
ment of European superintendents on the spot Two thousand four 
hundred artisans are employed for the single process of winding off 
the cocoons; and if to these be added the mulberry growers and 
silkworm breeders with their families, it may be calculated that 
the factory supports 15,000 persons. Its annual outlay averages 
;^7 2,000, or considerably more than the whole investment of the 
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old commercial residents in Birbhiim. The yearly value of the 
general silk manufactures of the District now exceeds ;£'i6o,ooo. 

SuRUL, situated in the south of the District, in pai^ni Sibpur, 
about five miles north of the Ajai river. This village was the site 
of a large and important commercial residency, where the greater 
part of the Company’s District trade was centred. I have just 
mentioned one mode in which the Company conducted its manu¬ 
factures, viz. by contracts with unpaid agents. The other and 
more important system was to carry on the trade itself through 
its own servants, styled commercial residents. The sum spent 
upon the mercantile investment at Surul in Birbhfim, during the 
latter years of the last century, varied from j^4S,ooo to ;^6s,ooo 
a year. The weavers worked upon advances. Every head of a 
family in a Company's village had an account at the factory, 
where he attended once a year for the purpose of seeing his 
account made up, and the value of the goods which he had de¬ 
livered from time to time set off against the sums he had received. 
The balance was then struck, a new advance generally given, and 
the account re-opened for the ensuing year. The commercial 
residents were practically the real heads of the District, rather than 
the Collectors. The first commercial resident, Mr. Cheap, has 
left behind him the name of ‘ Cheap the Magnificent’ His resi¬ 
dency at Surul consisted of a pile of buildings, surrounded by 
artificial Lakes and spacious gardens, and encircled by a strong wall, 
which gave the place a look less of a private dwelling than of a 
fortress. Mr. Cheap exercised magisterial powers; and the villagers, 
to whom an appearance before the Collector, whether as plaintiff or 
defendant, was equally an object of terror, referred their disputes to 
his arbitration. Little parties arrived every morning,—one bearing 
a wild beast, and expecting the reward; another guarding a cap¬ 
tured freebooter; a tliird to request protection against a threatened 
attack on their village; a fourth to procure the adjustment of some 
dispute about their watercourses or landmarks. In such matters 
the law gave Mr. Cheap no power; but in the absence of efficient 
courts, public opinion had accorded jurisdiction to any influential 
person who chose to assume it, and the commercial resident's 
decision was speedy, inexpensive, and usually just Besides being 
the medium for mvesting the Company’s money, Mr. Cheap was a 
great merchant and manufecturer on his own account He intro¬ 
duced the cultivation of indigo into the District, improved the 
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manufacture of sugar by means of apparatus brought from Europe, 
and established a mercantile house, which still flourishes, and whose 
brand bears his initials at the present hour. Something of the old 
authority of the commercial resident yet clings to the firm. Ill- 
feeling between landlord and tenant is unknown on their estates; 
and an order from the resident partner has all the force of a legis¬ 
lative enactment throughout tlie valley of tlie AjaL The village of 
Surul, however, has lost all its importance. When the Company 
gave up their mercantile dealings, the commercial residency at 
Suiul was abandoned and allowed to fall into decay. The ruins 
crown the top of a small hill, visible for many miles. The above 
account was written in r864, when I was employed officially in the 
District, but so far as I can ascertain it still holds good. 

Tantipara, situated in pargand Haripur,a few miles south of Nagar. 
The Revenue Surveyor describes it (rSs*) as a fine substantial 
village, standing in the midst of rice cultivation. A large number of 
Hindu families in the village find employment in weawng, or in collect¬ 
ing and reeling off tasar silk for the Calcutta market A remarkable 
exposed dyke of conchoidal homstone, running three or four hundred 
yards east and west, lies on the east of the village. A mile south of 
Tdntlpdri, on the banks of a small stream, the Bakeswar, is the 
group of hot springs called Bhdm Bakeswar, to which allusion has 
been made on a previous page. The Revenue Surveyor states that 
the temperature of the hottest well at noon on 28th December 1850 
was 162° Fahr.; the coolest, 128*; temperature of the air in the shade, 
77*j temperature of the stream above the influence of the hot springs, 
83®. Shoals of small fish were observed in the cool water. There 
are also several cold springs in the vicinity of the hot ones, the 
whole flowing from crevices in a tough gneiss rock, composed of 
glassy quartz, pink felspar, and black mica. The sand of the stream, 
some way removed from the hot springs, and at tlie depth of six 
inches from the surface, is very hot to the touch. The body of 
water ejected from the hottest well is very considerable, being 
about a hundred and twenty cubic feet per minute. It rises from 
innumerable small orifices in an accumulation of mud and dirt, the 
rock being nowhere visible in the tank. 

Maureswar, a village and the headquarters of a police circle, 
situated in pargand Darin Maureswar j latitude 23" 59' 5", and 
longitude 87® 48' 20". The village is situated upon the road lead¬ 
ing from Surf to Murshidib^, and the Revenue Surveyor states 
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that it is surrounded by eighty tanks. The inhabitants are princi¬ 
pally engaged in rearing silkworms and in silk spinning. 

Kenduli, a small village on the north bank of the Ajai, situated 
in pargand Senbhdm, is celebrated as the birthplace of Jaideva, a 
Vishnuvite reformer and Sanskrit poet, the author of the celebrated 
Gita Govittda, or songs in praise of Krishna. An annual fair in 
his honour is held in the village on the last day of the Hindu month 
of High (the commencement of February), and is attended by 
upwards of fifty thousand persons. 

Bolpur, Ahmadpur, Synthia, and Mallarpur, railway stations 
on the loop-line of the East India Railway. These villages have 
rapidly risen in importance within the last twenty years, since the 
opening of the railway, and have attracted a great deal of the trade 
which formerly went by water to Kitwd and other trading towns on 
the Bhigirathi and HdglL 

Village OFriciAi.s.—In Bfrbhdm the indigenous village corpora¬ 
tions of the Hindu system still retain considerable vitality, although' 
the authority of the village officials has greatly decreased of late 
years. The following paragraph regarding the status of these 
officers, their duties, responsibilities, and remuneration, is taken from 
a report on tlie indigenous agency employed in the Census opera¬ 
tions, dated 13th April 1872, and a further report by the Collector, 
dated arst April 1873 :— 

The Man dal is the village head, and his office dates from 
before the Muhammadan occupation of Bengal Appointments 
were made not by election, but on the nomination of the taminddr 
or of the ruling power. Usually the person paying the largest 
amount of revenue in a village was appointed mattdal. He was 
recognised as the constitutional referee in all matters affecting the 
village community, and as arbiter of village disputes. His primary 
duty was to assist the zamitiddr in measuring and ascertaining 
the boundaries of the lands held by each cultivator, and in the 
collection of revenue. He was held responsible for the peace of 
the village, and for bringing criminals to justice. No salary w-as 
attached to his post, but he was sometimes allowed to hold his 
lands at a slightly lower rate of rent than the other cultivators; and . 
annually, on the occasion of the punyd, or first rent-day of the year, 
he usually received some trifling present, such as a cotton cloth 
or a small sum of money. The mandal’s office became hereditary, 
and remains so, but his position is now of much less importance 
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than it originally was. He is still looked to by the zamlndir to 
assist in the realisation of rent, and is bound to co-operate with 
the police in the apprehension of offenders. But except in small 
agricultural villages, he no longer possesses his ancient influence 
over his fellow villagers. This is due partly to the increased 
centralization both in zaminddrl management and police administra¬ 
tion, and partly to the spread of education. The title of mandal, 
originally bestowed on a selected person in each village, has been 
gradually assumed by all substantial, well-to-do husbandmen, (a) 
The ndib is the representative of the landlord, and is paid by him. 
He looks after the guntdsltids or rent collectors, checks tlie accounts, 
and generally superintends the estate. (3) The gumds/i/d is also 
paid by the tamitiddr. He is employed in collecting rents, etc., 
and is also bound to send information to the police of all crimes. 
Besides his pay, he receives small presents from the husbandmen on 
the occasion of marriages or other important ceremonies. (4) The 
chauMddr is tire village policeman, whose chief duties are to patrol 
the village at night, and to give information of all crimes, etc., at 
the nearest tMnd. He is appointed by Government, and is sup¬ 
ported by service {cMkrd/i} lands set apart for that purpose by the 
zamlnddr. (5) The timdndddr is supposed to know the boundaries 
of the different villages. His post is hereditary, and he is paid by 
service lands. (6) The Ad/sAdnd assists the gumdshtd in the collec¬ 
tion of rents, and is also paid by service lands. (7) The puro/tii or 
priest performs the various religious cerenronies of the village; he 
also receives a public remuneration. (8) The kdmdr or blacksmith ; 
(9) the dhobd or washerman; (10) the ndpit or barber; (i i) the mdli 
or gardener; and (ra) the kvmdr or potter,—in addition to their own 
private employments, are also bound to assist in certain ceremonies, 
and are paid for such services by small grants oi'cAdArdn land. 

Material Condition of the People. —^The general style of 
living in Birbhiim District is poor. The ordinary dress of the men 
consists of a waistcloth (dhuii), the quality of which differs according 
to the circumstances of the wearer. The houses are usually mud- 
walled, but one or two more substantial brick houses are found in 
almost every village. A well-to-do shopkeeper occupies a house 
with five or six small rooms; an ordinary cultivator has two or three 
rooms at most Rice, pulse {ddt), vegetables, and fish form the 
food of the common people. The Collector estimates the cost of 
livmg for an average-sized household of a well-to-do shopkeeper at 
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about Rs. 15, or £,1^ los. od. per month; and that of an ordinary 
cultivator at from Rs. 4 to Rs. 5, or from 8s. to los. a month. 

Agriculturau—T he principal food-grain of the District is rice, 
of which two great crops are grown, viz.:—(i) dus, or autumn rice, 
sown about the months of Baisikh and Jaishtha (April and May), 
and reaped in Bhddra and Aswin (August and September); and (2) 
dman, or winter rice, sown in Jaishtha and Ashdr (May and June), 
and reaped in Agrahdyan and Paush (November and December). 
An earlier variety of dman rice is reaped in the month of Kirtik, 
corresponding to the beginning of November. Both the dus and 
dman rice are divided into numerous varieties, and the Collector 
returns the following sixty-six descriptions of rice as growing in 
Birbhdm District:—(r) Aus gotd, (2) dus bhdsd, (3) dus iatki, (4) dus 
suhti, (s) dus rdmsdl, (6) gaddi sdl, (7) mdid nedsi, (8) sdli ddttgd, 
(9) son pedli, (ro) dubrdj, (ii) mahipdl, (12) kayd, (13) sdl kayd, 
(14) bara katki, (15) chhoia katki, (16) dudh sdl, (17) sindur mukhi, 
(18) mdnik kalmd, (19) bdns gojd, (20) Ido sdl, (21) Mthi sdl, (22) 
bara kalmd, (23) jatd kalmd, (24) pdnch kalmd, (25) biruti, (26) 
kanak char, (27) kdldjiri, (28) dudh kalmd, (29) bhut kalmd, (30) 
ajil kalmd, (31) nond dhdn, (32) dus gurguri, (33) jhitige sdl, (34) 
parmdnna sdl, (35) pannai, (36) hetuhd sdl, (37) khai mdgur, (38) 
kdli dubrdj, (39) bdns mall, (40) bdns phul, (41) dus kalmd, (42) 
kdli kalmd, (43) kusttm kalmd, (44) dogrd sdl, (45) raghu sdl, (46) 
dumurphul, (47) das-guti, (48) ganu tulsl, (49) jhakru, (50) bddshdhi 
bhbg, (51) ban goti, (52) darkd sdl, (53) Idu kalmd, (54) dubrd, (55) 
khudi khdsd, (56) jin sdl, (57) nagu, (p^^gobind bhog, (59) jaganndth 
bhog, (60) gangdjali, (61) samudra bolt, (62) grihastha pdgal, (63) 
charui mukhi, (64) gudthupl, (65) goimanl, (66) rdm sdl. 

The green crops are gram, peas, and different kinds of kaldi, all 
sown as cold-weather crops in Kirtik (October—November), and 
gathered in Phdigun (February—March). Among oil-seeds, til is 
sown in Aswin (September—October), and cut early in Jaishtha 
(May); and mustard-seed is sown in Kirtik (October—November), 
and cut in Phdlgun (February—March). Fibre crops arc not much 
cultivated in Bfrbhiim District. Sugar<ane is largely grown; so^vn 
in Baisakh (April—May), and cut in the following Migh (February— 
March). Pdn is grown all the year round in quantities sufficient 
for Iqcal consumption. 

The Collector reports that no improvements have taken place of 
late years m the quality of the rice grown in the District, but that 
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the area under rice cultivation has greatly extended within the 
last twenty yean, large tracts of land formerly covered with jungle 
having been reclaimed and brought under rice. The solid pre¬ 
parations made from rice are as follow:— Chird, paddy moistened, 
afterwards parched, arid then pounded in a mortar and husked; 
sold by measure at the rate of two quarts for an dnni, or i^d. 
Muri, paddy moistened, then boiled twice, afterwards husked by 
pounding in a mortar, and finally parched j this is very light, and 
sold by measure at the rate of nine quarts for an dnni. Chdul bhdjd, 
or parched rice, not sold in the bdzirs. The one liquid preparation 
of rice made in Bfrbhdm District is pachwai, or rice beer, drunk 
only by the low castes and aboriginal tribes, and sold for about 
three pice or a penny a quart 

Area, Out-turn of Crops, etc. —The present area of Bfrbhdin, 
after recent transfers to and from the neighbouring Districts of 
Bardwdn and Murshiddbdd, is 1344 square miles. In rSyr the 
Collector returned it at 1,278,ryi acres, or T997 square miles; of 
which, at the time of tire Survey, r849-S2, 871,846 acres, or r362 
square miles, were under cultivation. Rice monopolizes almost all 
the cultivated area. No statistics exist showing the acreage under 
the different crops; but the Collector is of opinion, speaking at a 
guess, that fifteen-sixteenths of the tilled land is under rice. The 
Collector estimates the out-turn for ordinary rice land, paying rent 
at the rate of Rs. 1/8 a bighd, or 9s. an acre, to be from 6 to 8 
maunds of paddy per big/td, valued at from Rs. 5 to Rs. 7; or from 
about 13 to i7i cwts. of paddy per acre, valued at from £1 
ros. od. to jQi, 2S. od. Land paying a rent of Rs. 3 per big/id, or 
rSs. an acre, ordinarily yields an out-turn of about 10 maunds of 
paddy, togetlrer with a cold-weather crop of, say, 3 maunds of wheat 
per bighd, equal to about 22 cwts. of paddy and cwts. of wheat 
per acre. The value of the produce of such land is returned at 
from Rs. 12 to Rs. rs a bighd, or from i6s. od. to ros. 
od. an acre. This is merely a rough calculation, and does not pre¬ 
tend to exactness. In the following p>ages will be found a more 
detailed account of tire various crops grown on different kinds of 
land, with the rates of rent, cost of tillage, value of out-turn and of 
cultivator's profits, etc. 

Aoricultural Stattstics. —In the autumn of 1872, Sir George 
Campbell initiated a series of agricultural statistical inquiries in four 
Districts of Bengal, with a view to acquiring a more accurate insight 
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into the condition of the rural population. Birbhiim formed one 
of the four selected Districts, and the pwlice circle (Mm() of Barwdn 
was taken as a specimen area. A Deputy-Collector was appointed 
to the work; and the following pages represent the result of his 
inquiries, as embodied in a report from the Collector, dated 4th 
July 1873. I condense the following pages from that document, 
giving the English equivalents of the local weights and measures. 
The local maund in Birbhiim differs considerably from the standard 
maund of other parts of Bengal, being only 60 lbs. instead of 82 lbs. 
avoirdupois. 

General Description or Barwan Pouce Circle. —"niis is the 
most easterly /Adnd of the District, and contains an area of about 
105 square miles. Its population shows a larger proportion of 
Muhammadans and a smaller element of the aboriginal type than 
the tracts to the westward. The soil is alluvial, though somewhat 
higher in level than the alluvium of Mursliiddbdd and the Gangetic 
delta to the eastward It is drained by four rivers, the Mor, the 
Kandar, the Kind, and the Kunii, which in the rainy swson find 
their way through a network of creeks and swampy lakes into the 
Dwdrkd, and so into the Bhdgirathi, a short distance above Kdtwd. 
They are torrent streams rising in the hills to the westward, almost 
dry in the hot weather, and seldom causing inundations. One 
small marsh (6iJ) exists near Pdnchthupi, into which the Mor is 
allowed to flow at times. The Census returns the population of the 
iAJ/id at 64,173 souls, which, taking the area at 105 square miles, 
would give a pressure of 61 r persons to the square mile,—a density 
considerably above the average of tlie District This, however, 
might be expected, when the high proportion of cultivated land 
here is compared with the jungles in the western part of the Dis¬ 
trict Number of villages as returned by the Census, 228. There 
is only one really large village, viz. Pdnchthupi. The tract is a 
purely agricultural one, rice being the chief staple. The dman or 
December rice crop suffices to feed the population, and probably 
allows of some export Gdr (molasses) and oil-seeds are also pro¬ 
duced, but are not exported, as the supply is only sufficient to meet 
the requirements of the tract There is a small production of the 
ordinary pulses, such as arhar, bdt, etc. These, with some mulberry 
cultivation, comprise the whole resources of the thdnd. For cotton 
to clothe themselves, the inhabitants look to the marts of Agra and 
Cawnpur; while for salt, tobacco, metals, betel, and pdn, they depend 
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on imports from Calcutta or the marts which line tlie banks of the 
Bhigirathi. The whole population supports itself either directly or 
almost directly by agricultureand indeed those who have other 
occupations, such as the small shopkeepers, handicraftsmen, etc, 
also hold some plots of land. There is no separate class of 
labourers, nor does the (/ia»d supply labour to other tracts. Agri¬ 
cultural labour, however, is to be hired among the class of small 
cultivators. For instance, a family of brothers may hold land in- 
suiheient to give occupation for them all, and in such a case some 
of them wbrk as labourers for their neighbours. 

The following table shows how the land in the (Adfid is distributed, 
with the area under the different crops, village sites, and details of 
the uncultivated area, water area, etc I reproduce the figures as 
supplied to me.—See table on next page. 

This tabular statement is a remarkable one. It shows that in 
an ordinary year, if the area under water and that occupied by 
village sites is deducted, eleven-twelfths of the remainder are 
actually productive, giving more than two and a half acres of tilled 
land to every adult male. Of this productive area, more than seven- 
eighths is land of which the staple crop is d/nau rice. The next 
most important product is mulberry, occupying about one-eighteenth 
of the cultivated area; then comes the land under cold-\veather 
crops, which also produces diet, or autumn rice, still further swelling 
the rice area. Sugar-cane follows next, with about one thousand two 
hundred acres; while fractional areas are devoted to arhar, san, and 
miscellaneous crops. Of tlie uncultivated land, about one-third is 
classed as unfit for tillage, and about two-thirds are set apart as 
grazing land The whole uncultivated area affords probably some 
sort of scanty herbage; but the area of grazing ground, taking that 
term in its widest sense, is small compared with that under the 
plough. On the other hand, the tank area is large, and tank water 
plays an important part in the irrigation of the tkdnd. The Col¬ 
lector has endeavoured, by comparison with the Survey records of 
1851-52, to discover whether during the last twenty years the pro¬ 
portional area under cultivation has increased The Revenue 
Survey in tliat year returned the area at 68,513 acres, of which 
57 i 373 were entered as cultivated. But under this head were in¬ 
cluded village sites, tanks, garden and grazing land. It is impossible 
to say how much fell under these designations at the time of 
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survey, but it may be assumed to amount to the area now falling 
under these heads, or 11,613 acres. This would leave as the true 
area under crops, in 1852, about 46,000 acres, as compared with 
about 54,000 acres at the present day, giving an increase in tn-enty 
years of seventeen per cent. 

Soils, —Three kmds of soils are met with in Barwdn thdm :— (i) 
Mdthidl or mtihd, a clayey soil fit for potteiy, splittmg up in the hot 
weatlier, and tenaciously muddy in rain. (2) Doras or belid, clay 
mixed with sand j it is heavy to work, and of a gamboge or dirty 
yellow colour. (3) Bdli^ pure sand ; found on the banks or in tlie 
beds of rivers. It is unprofitable till a clayey silt has been deposited, 
when it bears a high value, and is chiefly used for vegetables. It 
has a reddish tinge, indicating doubtless its source, having been 
brought down by river action from the westward. The true red or 
laterite soil is not, however, met with in Banvdn thdnd. 

Descriptions or Land. —Cultivated land, as distinguished from 
soil, is divided as follows;—(i) Sdli, (2) do, (3) jcddngd, {4) olan, 
(S) dihi, mulberry land, and (6) mdihdl, mulberry land. The soil of 
these various classes of land may be either mdthidl or doras. Of 
sdli lands there are three kinds, which take up seven-eightlis of the 
whole cultivated area of the thdnd, the main crop being dman rice. 

Cultivation or First-class Sali Land. —This land will bear 
three crops in the year,—a crop of rice, a crop of khesdti (lathyrus 
sativus), and a aop of til seed [hdshta til). This til has a seed 
somewhat lighter in colour and larger than that of the krishna til or 
black til (sesamum oricntale). The rice may be either sown broad¬ 
cast, or planted out finrn a nursery; the low-lying land tjalan) is better 
suited for the former, and tlie higher (ddngd) for the latter process. 
If favourable rain falls in the month of Chaitra (March—April), 
the field should be manured and ploughed five times. The seed is 
then sown broadcast and harrowed in. This should be finished 
before the end of Jaishthi (May—^June). In Ashdr (June—July), 
when the plants arc about a foot high, the dds or field boundaries 
are trimmed, the grass growing on them cut down, and the rice is 
thinned by the plough and afterwards set up straight, the processes 
being called respectively khardnt and gachhdni. In Bhidra and 
Aswin (August—October) the crop must be weeded. In Kirtik 
(October—November) the rice begins to flower. Irrigation is now 
needed, and if there should be no rain at this season, will require to 
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be repeated two or three times. After this no further care is 
wanted, except to watch the crop against thieves. By the end of 
Agrahiyan (November—December), tlie crop ought to be ripe, when 
it is cut and carried to the threshing-floor, and the grain beaten out 
against a board. This method is adopted so as to save the straw 
for thatching purposes. The khes&ri crop is sown in among tire rice 
as it begins to ripen, in moist and muddy land. This crop requires- 
no care, and ripens in Phdlgun (February—March), when it is cut 
and threshed, tyhere a third (Jit) crop is raised during the year, 
the land requires to be manured and ploughed afresh three times. 
Early in Chaitra (about the middle of March) the til is sown broad¬ 
cast. As the plants come up, two irrigations are necessary. The 
crop ripens early in Jaishtha (May), and should be off the ground in 
time to allow of manuring and ploughing for the next dtnan rice 
crop. Transplanted rice is the best crop to succeed til, for it is 
kept in its nursery till Ashir (June—^July), after which it is planted 
out in the fields in holes about nine inches apart. After the rice is 
planted out, it must be weeded and earthed up in Bhidra (August— 
September); from this point the cultivation is the same as that of 
rice sown broadcast 

The cost of cultivation, value of out-turn, and net profits derived 
from first-class land growing three crops are estimated as follows: 
—Expenses of cultivation—rent, Rs. 4. 4. o '^txbigM, or 5s. 6d. 
an acre; cost of seed and cultivation of rice crop, Rs. 3. 9. o per 
bighd, or £,1, is. 4^. an acre ; khadri seed and tlireshing, Rs. o. 
6. 3 per highd, or as. 4d. an acre j seed and cultivation of til crop, 
Rs. 3.10. o per bigha, or 15s. pd. an acre. Total expenses, Rs. 10. 
13. 3 per bighd, or £%, 5s. od. an acre. The gross profits are thus 
returned :—4 bis unhusked rice, equal to so local maunds or 14 
maunds and 26 sers standard weight per bighd, valued at Rs. 8, or 
34J ewts. an acre, valued at £2, 8s. od.; straw, Rs. i. 8. o a bighd, 
or 9s. an acre; khesdri, 2 local maunds or 1 maund r8 sers 
standard per bjghd, valued at Rs. i. 8. o, or about 3^ cwts. per acre, 
valued at 9s. j khtsdn chaff, Rs. 1 per bighd, or 6s. an acre; til seed, 
4 local maunds or 2 maunds 36 sers standard per bighd, valued 
at Rs. 6, or nearly 7 cwts. per acre, valued at £\, 16s. od. Total 
value of produce, Rs. 18 per bighd, ox £^, 8s. od. an acre. This 
would leave a net profit of Rs. 7. 2. 9 per bighd, or £2, 3s. od. an 
acre. The rent has been put at Rs. 4. 4. o per bighd, or i, 5s. 6d. 
an acre; but in fact the rent of land of tliis class is said by the 
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Deputy-Collector to vary in different parts of the thdnd from Rs. 3 to 
Rs. i). 4. o a Ughd, or from i8s. to £>1, 5s. 6d. an acre. The cost of 
cultivation is estimated on a fair average rainfall; should the rainfall be 
scanty, the expense of irrigation materially adds to the expenditure. 

Sdli land of the second class is a little poorer than the above. 
The best sdli land lies a little lower than that of the second class, 
and therefore, when rain falls, gets all the silt of the higher levels. 
It is also easier to irrigate. Sdli land of the second class yields two 
crops, dman rice and til, the out-turn being about one-third less. 
The total expense of cultivation is returned at Rs. 8. ii. o a bi^^id, 
or £,2, I2S. 1^. an acre ; and the value of produce at Rs. 11. 12. o 
a bighd, or £1, los. 6d. an acre. The net profit, therefore, amounts 
to only Rs. 3. I. o a bighd, or 18s. 4jd. an acre. Third-class sdli 
land is situated still higher. The yield of rice is still less than that 
of second<lass sdli land, and about half that of first-class land. 
The rent rates are returned at from Rs. r. 8. o to Rs. i. 12. o per 
bi^hd, or from 9s. to los. 6d. an aae j and the net profit estimated 
at Rs. 2. 7. o per bighd, or r4s. 7^. an acre. 

Cultivation of Do Land. —^This bears the dus or autumn rice, 
and also the following crops :—Bfd or gram (cicer arietinum), 
musuri (ervum hirsutum), peas, wheat, tisi or linseed (linum usitatis- 
simum), mustard (smapis dichotoma), khesdri (lathyrus sativus), til 
(sesamum orientale), sugar-cane. Do land is more coveted than 
sdli, and commands a higher rent, because there is a greater choice 
of crops, and therefore less risk of total failure. Do land is divided 
into two classes. In the first class, rice is either sown broadcast or 
(more usually) transplanted from the nursery. The process is the 
same as for dman rice; but the dus rice ripens earlier, and is cut 
in September or October. The land is then manured and again 
ploughed, and a cold-weather crop (any of those mentioned above, 
except til or sugar-cane) is sown broadcast and ploughed in. Bdi, 
musuri, tisi, khesdri, peas, and mustard require only one irrigation ; 
wheat requires to be irrigated three times. After the cold-weather 
crop is taken off the ground, the land is frequently again manured 
and ploughed, and sown with til. When this has been reaped, the 
time for rice sowing has come round again. 

The cost of cultivation, value of produce, and net profit of first- 
class do land are returned as follow :—The rent is calculated at Rs. 

4. 8. o per bighd, or£t, 7s. od. an acre; and the expenses of rice 
cultivation at Rs. 3. 7. o per bighd, or i, os. 7id. an acre. The 
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land should yield the same out-tum of paddy as first-class sdli 
land, the value of the paddy and straw being returned at Rs. 9. 8. o 
per bigh&, or ;^2, 17s. od. an acre. Thus tlie balance in favour of 
the cultivator from the rice crop alone would be Rs. i. 9. o per 
bigkd, or 9s. 4^d. an acre. To this must be added the net profit of 
the winter crop, and also of the third crop of til where one is sown. 
The following table shows the Deputy-Collector’s estimates of the 
cost of cultivation, value of out-tum, and net profit for each crop, 
excepting sugar-cane, which will be mentioned separately after¬ 
wards :— 
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N.B .—The whole of the rent, Rs. 4. 8. o per highi, orj^i, 7s. od. an acre, is 
chaii^ed against the rice crop. 


Sugar-cane is also grown on do land, but as a single crop. For 
this cultivation, wliich is a very exhausting one, a large quantity of 
manure is needed,—a hundred and fifty maunds per bighd, or about 
sixteen tons an acre, being given if procurable. After manuring, 
the land is ploughed five times; meanwhile a nursery is made on 
the muddy edge of a tank, which is kept well moistened, and 
planted with the top shoots of the previous year’s canes. When the 
cuttings begin to throw out shoots, they are taken up and put in 
another bed prepared with earth and rich manure, generally in the 
cultivator’s homestead land. Here they are carefully screened from 
tlte sun, and watered morning and evening. In Baisdkh or Jaishtha 
(April—^June), the plants are put down in the field in furrows two 
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feet apart, and at a distance of four or five feet in the furrows. 
They must be well watered and earthed up. Ten or twelve days 
afterwards, the earth between the rows should be dug up and heaped 
into ridges, channels for irrigation being cut across. This operation 
must be repeated twice, and the field hoed free from weeds. Towards 
the end of Srdban (August), the trash is stripped off, and two or 
three plants tied together; the little bunch is called a merd. The 
stripping of trash must be repeated twice. By Aswin (September 
—October), the ridges should all be broken down and the soil 
levelled, trenches being cut three yards apart each way to allow the 
rain to run off. The'beds thus formed, each three yards square, 
are calledIn Kdrtik (October—November), the plant should be 
protected against storms, by tying the heads of three or four merds 
or bunches togetlier, and thus enabling them to resist the force of 
the wind. Monthly irrigation is now necessary. From Phdlgun to 
Chaitra (February—^April), the canes come to maturity. The yield of 
one b^hd is about eight pdlds, a.pd/d being the day’s yield of one sugar 
mill or sdl The morning after the canes have been crushed, the 
juice is boiled into gur or molasses. The refuse cane sticks are 
used as fuel to boil the gi/r, and the ashes make a good manure. 
The use of the mill is charged at two rupees or four shillings a day. 
The sugar-cane grown in Barwin /Adnd is of the variety known as 
kdjaii. It has a dark purple stem when stripped of trash, and 
grows about seven feet high, with a circumference of about three 
and a half inches. Sugar-cane is by comparison a capitalist’s 
cultivation. The expense of tillage is returned as follows .'—Rent, 
Rs. 4. 8. 0 a bigAd, or ys. od. an acre; cost of cuttings, Rs. 5 
a b^Ad, or los. od. an acre; cultivation charges, such as labour, 
manure, irrigation, etc., Rs. 28. 13. o per b^Ad, or j^8, 13s. od. an 
acre. A fair out-turn is calculated to be 32 local mounds, equal to 
23I standard maunds, per b/gAd, valued at Rs. 64, or about 55J 
cwt. per acre, valued at .;^i9, 4s. od. The net profit, therefore, 
is about Rs. 25. ii. o per bigAd, or j^y, 14s. od. an acre. 

Second-class do land is not so easily irrigated as the first-class, 
and is also inferior in 3rield. The same crops may be grown in this 
as in land of the first class, or, instead of any of the cold-weather 
crops mentioned above, either onions or garlic The cultiva¬ 
tion of onions is conducted thus;—After the dus rice crop has 
been cut, the field is well manured and ploughed seven times. 
The seedlings are then planted in rows about a foot apart, and with 
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two or three inches between the plants in the same row. The earth 
must be kept continually banked up between the rowsj and nine 
irrigations are required. The crop is ready in Chaitra (March— 
April). Garlic is grown in tlie same way. After onions, a crop of 
kdshta til may be grown. The rent of second-class do land is 
returned at Rs. 3. 8. o a bighd, or is. od. an acre, and the net 
produce of the rice crop is estimated barely to cover that rent 
The expenses of cultivation of these cold-weather crops are said to be 
the same as tliose grown on the superior land, while the yield is less. 
The total net profit derived from the cold-weather crops on second- 
class do land is returned as follows:— But, Rs. r per bighd, or 
6s. an acre; til, Rs. i. 15. o per bigM, or its. 7^d.an acre; musurl, 
Rs. I. 8. o per bi^hd, or 9s. an acre; peas, Rs. i per bighd, or 
6s. an acre; tisi, Rs. o. 3. o per bighd, or is. i^. an acre; mustard, 
Rs. o. 6. o bighd, or as. 3d. an acre ; khesdri, Rs. o. 4.9 per bighd, 
or IS. 9id. an acre; wheat, Rs. 2. 6. o per bighd, or 14s. 3d. an acre. 
Sugar-cane groivn on this land is estimated to yield a net profit of 
Rs. 10. 8. o per bighd, or 3s. od. an acre. Onions and garlic 
are still more profitable crops. The Deputy-Collector estimates the 
cost of cultivation for a crop of onions to amount to Rs. 21. 5. o per 
bighd, or 8s. od. an acre. Against this expense, the out-turn' of 
produce is estimated at 30 local maunds or 22 standard maunds per 
bighd, valued at Rs. 37. 8. o, equal to 52 ewts. valued at^ii, 5s. od. 
per acre. The net profit, therefore, from this crop would amount to 
Rs. 16. 3. o per bighd, or 17s. od. an acre. Garlic is usually 
sown in the same field as onions, but when grown separately, is 
estimated to yield a net profit of Rs. 15. lo. o per bighd, or 
13s. pd. per acre. 

Jkdanga LANa —^The third kind of land is \XiTmeA jeddngd. It 
is a high, poor land {niras, or juiceless, is the word used to describe 
it), and is foimd near homesteads, and also in the open plains. The 
crops grown upon it are arhar (cytisus cajan), son or Indian hemp 
(crotolaria juncea), and bdigun or brinjal (solanum melongena). 
Orchards or groves of mango, jack, and other fruit trees are also to 
be found on this land. Other crops arc not grown. The land is 
difficult of irrigation, and bears but one crop in the year. The 
cultivation of arhar is conducted as follows :—In Chaitra (March— 
April), the land is well manured and ploughed twice. In Stdban 
0 uly—^August), the land is again ploughed ; the seed is sown broad¬ 
cast and hanowed in. In Bhidra (August—September), the crop is 
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weeded. In Mdgh (January—February), the plant begins to flower, 
and requires to be irrigated once. The crop ripens in Fhdlgun 
(February—March), and is usually cut in the following month. The 
rent of this land is returned at from Rs. i to Rs. i. 4. o per iigM, 
or from 6s. to 7s. 6d. an acre. The Deputy-Collector estimates tlie 
cost of cultivation, including rent, to amount to Rs. 3. 15. o periig/iJ, 
or £1, 3s. 6d. an acre. The out-turn is estimated as follows:— 
3^ local maunds or about 2^ standard maunds of ar/iar per %/ 4 rf, 
valued at Rs. 3.8. o, equal to si cwts. per acre, valued at j^i, rs. od.; 
10 bundles of dried «r//ar plants per hig/id, valued at Rs. i. 4. o, or 30 
bundles per acre, valued at 7s. 6d .; chaff, Rs. o. 12. o per 6 tgM, or 
4S. 6d. an acre j total value of out-turn, Rs. 5. 8. o per iigM, or £1, 
13s. od. an acre. Net profit, Rs. 1. 9. o per iigM, or gs. 4id. an acre. 

For son or hemp cultivation, the field should be well manured 
and ploughed twice in Chaitra (March—April). Early in Jaishtha 
(May), after another ploughing, the seed is sown broadcast and 
harrowed in. Son is a rainy-weather crop, and comes to perfection 
in Bhddra (August—September). If the rains fall short, irrigation is 
needed. The crop is reaped in September. After cutting off the 
soft tops, the plants are steeped in water for a week, and the fibre 
is extricated by striking the plants upon the water and washing it 
free from the woody portions. The cost of cultivation is calculated 
at Rs. 4.13. o ^bighd, or £1^ 8s. rod. an acre, including rent, which 
is put down at Rs. 1.4. o a bighd, or 7s. fid. an acre. The value of the 
produce is said to be Rs, 8. 8. o per bighd, or £a, i is. od. an acre. 
There is no trade, however, in the product, and the plant is only 
grown in very small patches of half a bighd or so, and tlie fibre used 
locally in the manufacture of rude string for domestic and agricul¬ 
tural uses. To grow bdigtms or brinjals (solanum melongena), a 
nursery is first prepared in Ashdr (June—July). The ground in which 
the plants are to be ultimately grown must be well manured, fre¬ 
quently ploughed, and ridged up with the hoe. In Srdban (July— 
August), the seedlings are planted out three feet apart. Twelve 
irrigations are necessary, and the cultivation is consequently an 
expensive and laborious one. The expense of tillage, including 
rent, is returned at Rs. lo. 2. o per bighd, or £^, os. pd. an acre. 
The average out-turn is 5 kdhans or 6400 bdigtms per bighd, valued 
at Rs. 17, or t5 kdhans or 19,200 bdiguns per acre, valued at 
2S. od. The net profit, therefore, amounts to Rs. 6. 14. o 
per bighd, or £a, is. 3d. per acre. Although apparently very 
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profitable, this crop is very scantily cultivated in the thdnd, and 
is not exported. A few households only cultivate it, and sell the 
produce at the nearest market. 

To prepare jedangi land for an orchard, it must be first well 
manured and ploughed. In Ashdr (June—^July), plantains are put in 
the ground about four yards apart, and young mangos and jacks 
planted among them. The plantains are for the purpose of afford¬ 
ing shade to the young trees. It is necessary to water and to dig or 
plough up the land between the plants occasionally. When the 
young fruit trees acquire strength, the protecting plantains are cut 
down. There is another tree grown on jcd&ngd land, called dch 
(mounda tinctoria), which attains a height of about twelve feet and 
a diameter of about six inches. The root yields a red dye, which 
is used by the weavers for their thread. 

Olan Land. —Land covered wnth silt along the river banks. It 
is very fertile, but liable to inundation, as its name {olm, low) 
indicates. It is generally devoted to the growth of cucurbitaceous 
plants, such as the following:— Tarmui or water-melon (cucurbita 
citrullus); kdfikur (cucumis usitatissimus) j Idu or gourd (cucurbita 
lagenaria); itcJthe (momordica charantia); karald, another variety of 
the preceding; kJiero, a species of gourd. For these crops, the land 
is first manured in Agrahiyan (November—December), and twice 
ploughed. The ploughing is repeated in Phdlgun (February—March). 
The seeds are then dibbled in, three or four together, in holes a 
yard apart, and the ground kept continually watered and free from 
weeds. The rent of this land is said to be from Rs. 3 to Rs. 4 per 
bighd, or from 18s. to £1, 4s. od. an acre. Taking the highest rate, 
the total cost of cultivation is estimated to amount to Rs. 9. 5. o a 
bighd, or jQz, i6s. od. an acre; while the value of the crop is re¬ 
turned at from Rs. 12 to Rs. 14 a big/td, or from ^^3, 12 s. od. to 
;^4, 4s. od. an acre, according to the kind of vegetable grown. 
The net profit therefore varies from Rs. 2. ii. o to Rs. 4. n. o per 
bighd, or from i6s. tO;^i, 8s. od. an acre. 

Mulberry Lands are of two kinds, known as dihi tut and mdthdl 
tut. The first is high land near the village, and is particularly 
favourable to mulberry cultivation. Near Ganutid, on the bank of 
the Mor, mulberry is said to be grown in pdiwasil, or alluvial land. 
The mulberry is of two kinds, the bdgdri and idja^ The first 
has a large thick leaf; it is said not to be much liked by the worms, 
and is not given if the idjati is to be had, which latter has a smaller 
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and softer leaf. For mulberry cultivation, the ground is first 
ploughed three times in Bhidra (August—September), afterwards dug 
up with the hoe, and well manured. In Aswin (September— October), 
the cuttings are planted, the ground watered, and the earth pressed 
down; in ten or twelve days the cuttinp begin to sprout. In 
Kirtik (October—November), the ground must be dug and the plants 
earthed up. In Chaitra (March—April), a top-dressing of mud from 
the bottom of a tank is spread over the field. During tlie hot 
weather irrigation roust be kept up, and during the rains the field 
must be weeded monthly. In Bhidra (August—September) of the 
second year, the plants should be pruned. MdtMl iut is high land 
in the open, away from the villages; it is not so strong as the di/d 
mulberry land. The mode of cultivation is the same. The Deputy- 
Collector estimates the cost of cultivation for dild mulberry to be 
as follows:—For the first year—rent, Rs. 8 a bij^/id, or 8s. od. 
an acre; tillage, etc., Rs. 20. 7. o a big/id, or as. 6d. an acre: 
total, Rs. 28.7. o a bigM, or ;^8, ros. 6d. an acre. For the second 
year the cost of cultivation is materially less, and amounts to 
Rs. 9.13. 0 a bighd, or ;^2, iqs. od. an acre. Total expenses for rent 
and tillage for the two years, Rs. 46. 4. o a bighd, or ^^13, r7s. 6d. 
an acre. The yield of leaf may be taken at 80 boj/tds or bundles a 
year per big/id, or 240 boj/ids an acre, fetching in fair years one 
rapee or two shillmgs per b0j/ia. The crop, however, is a very risky 
one, as, should the worms die, the mulberry leaf becomes a drug in 
the market However, taking the above estimate as an approximate 
one, it shows a very handsome profit on the two years’ cultivation, of 
Rs. 56. t4. o a big/id, or upwards of ;,^t7 per acre each year. 
The estimated yield of ptdtbdJ iut is less, and is put down at 60 
boj/tds or loads per big/id, or rSo boj/tds per acre. According to the 
Deputy-Collector, the rates of rent for dihi mulberry land vary from 
Rs. s to Rs. 8 per big/i 4 , or from ;^r, ros. od. to £2, 8s. od. per 
acre; and for mdi/tdl land, from Rs. 3 to Rs. 6 per big/id, or from 
i8s. to ^r, 16a od. an acre. In the above estimates, the highest 
rates have been taken. Orchards are sometimes planted in mul¬ 
berry land, but the rent is so heavy as to be almost prohibitive of 
an investment which has to wait some years before it yields a profit. 

Village Sites. —^The rates for bdstu or homestead land vary 
from Rs. 5 to Ra r4 per bighd, or from ;^i, ros. od. to £4, 4s. od. 
per aae, according to convenience of situation, nearness of water, 
and other considerations. Udbdsiv, or land about the homestead, is 
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let at three rates,—Rs. j. 8. o, Rs. 3, and Rs. 4 a bighd, equal to 
155., i8s., and J[,\, 4s. od. an acre. A few chilies and plantains are 
grown in the land about the homesteads; and cucurbitaceous plants, 
such as pumpkins and gourds, are trained on the thatch of the 
cottages. In or near the homesteads of two villages, the Deputy- 
Collector noticed a peculiar kind of cotton, known as banJiApis 
(wild cotton) or rdm-kdpas. He describes it as a tall, woody bush, 
bearing a reddish flower, and a small boll with a seed pointed at 
one end, yielding a white cotton, and flowering all the year round. 
It is said that one large shrub will yield 3 local sers of uncleaned 
cotton, equal to 2^ of standard weight, or 4 lbs. 7^ oz. 
avoirdupois; and about 11 local ehhatdks of cleaned cotton, equal 
to ehhatdks of standard weight, or i lb. r^ oz. avoirdupois. 

Land under Water. —Of the area covered with water, tanks are 
liable to assessment according to the description of land in which 
they are dug. They are for the most part made in feddngd and 
uncultivated land; the highness of level, which lowers the rate of 
rent for the former sort of land, and renders the latter unsuitable for 
tillage, gives value to a tank intended to irrigate lower lands. The 
tanks in this ttidnd are numerous, but foul. A vegetable known as 
tialitd sdg is grown in small patches on the edge of the tanks. 

Uncultivated and Uncultivablk Land. —Uncultivated land 
which was formerly cultivated falls within the javid or rent-paying 
holding of the husbandman, and is assessed even though lying idle. 
Such land may have been left uncultivated owing to deposits of 
sand; or it may be of so high a level, or so situated in regard to 
water, as to make irrigation too expensive, and therefore only worth 
bringing under cultivation in years when there is a plentiful rainfall. 
Rent is nevertheless paid for such land, according to its class. The 
land classed as uncultivable is generally the highest land of all, and 
is usually a stiff clay. It often contains nodules of lime, and perhaps 
produces a scanty herbage. The cultivators are averse to any 
attempt to open up this small reserve of land, hitherto untilled, and 
view any such undertaking unlucky. In village Chohatpur, the 
Deputy-Collector saw a piece of land lying barren amid mucli culti¬ 
vated land of the same quality of soil. The barren patch was 
somewhat higher than the surrounding land, but was irrigable from 
a neighbouring marsh. It bore marks of tillage; and the villagers 
said that an enterprising Muhammadan from another hamlet had 
commenced operations on it, but that within a week his children 
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and cattle all died, and he desisted from the inauspicious enterprise. 
Uncultivable land contributes somewhat to tlie stock of grazing 
land, though the yield of grass is scanty. It belongs to the land- 
holdere, who do not charge their cultivators for graring their cattle 
upon it. The land entered as grazing land is not in the nature of 
regular grass farms. It consists of small plots of common attached 
to e p'-h village, and yielding a poor herbage. No rent is charged 
for the right of common over this, and there is a tocit understanding 
that it shall be reserved from cultivation by tire zaminddr. Probably 
experience has Uught that the area under grass of any sort is already 
at its minimum. This common land, and the chance herbage of 
uncultivated and uncultivable land, and of tire dils or raised 
boundaries of the rice fields, afiford all the grazing land available 
for the plough cattle of the th&nd. 

SuMMAKV OF THE FOREGOING. —Having enumerated all the main 
products of the tract, it may be well to consider how they are con¬ 
sumed. As a rule, the mainstay of every cultivator is his rice land. 
Mulberry, sugar<ane, vegetables, and cold-weather crops are sold 
for cash to pay the rent; but the rice land yields the cultivator his 
daily food. Each husbandman endeavours to secure enough rice for 
himself and his household; but of late years seasons are said to 
have been bad, and the cultivator has fallen into the hands of the 
rice lender and village usurer. The system of rice advances is 
worked thus:—^Those who borrow before the end of Bhddra (August— 
September) have to pay fifty per cent, interest in kind in Pbdlgun 
(February—March), or if they cannot pay then, additional interest in 
kind runs on at the rate of fifty per cent, per annum. Those who 
borrow after Bhddra (August—September) pay twenty-five per cent, 
only for the fraction of the year, and fifty per cent for each suc¬ 
ceeding year. Plidlgun is the month for settling accounts with the 
rice usurer. 

The Deputy-Collector estimates the average yield of rice of 
Barwdn tMnd, with its area of 105 square miles, at about 26,000 
paut'u of dman paddy and 1500 pauAs of dus paddy, or 27,500 
paidls in alL A. pauti is 16 bis, or 80 maunds local weight This 
calculation would therefore give the total yield of paddy at 1,650,000 
standard maunds, equal to about 60,400 tons. If this estimate be 
correct, it would give about 26 maunds, or nearly a ton of piaddy, 
or 13 maunds (about half a ton) of cleaned rice, per head of the 
population; or, supposing it all to be locally consumed, not far short 
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of sers or 3 lbs. of cleaned rice for the daily consumption of each 
person. The Deputy-Collector maintains that among a purely agri¬ 
cultural population, living mostly by outdoor labour, the average 
consumption all round exceeds this quantity. The Collector thinks, 
from inquiries made by himself, that this estimate is excessive, and 
is of opinion that an average daily consumption of i rer or 2 
lbs. of cleaned rice per head would certainly not be under the 
mark. This, on a population of 64,000, would give a daily con¬ 
sumption of 3200 maunds, or 117 tons 3 cwts., equal to a yearly 
consumption of 1,168,000 maunds, or 42,757 tons. There would 
thus be a margin of some 500,000 maunds or about 18,300 tons 
available for export; and, judging from the traffic on the East Indian 
Railway, although it is impossible to say how much actually comes 
from Barwdn thdnd, the Collector believes that rice is exported 
thence in considerable quantities. No great staple is grown' except 
rice. Next to rice in importance, but a very long way behind it, 
comes the mulberry cultivation. The leaf is sold to another set of 
people, who rear the silkworms, except when the cultivator’s family 
follows that industry. In good silkworm years the crop is a very 
profitable one; but the cultivation is a hazardous one, as in the 
event of a disease among the worms the leaf is valueless. On the 
other hand, even a short crop of mulberry gives a large margin of 
profit, if only the brood of worms succeeds. The mulberry is an 
article of purely local consumption. The silk industry will be further 
noticed in a subsequent section of this Account No indigo, cotton, 
jute, tobacco, or betel is grown within Banvin thdnd. The Deputy- 
Collector reports the people to be much wedded to custom, and 
unenterprising as regards new crops. Even the potato, which has 
been naturalized in many places on the banks of the Ajai, has not 
found its way into this tract. The great link between Barwdn thdnd 
and the commerce of the outer world is the silk trade. 

With regard to tlte rents given in the foregoing pages, it should 
be explained that the rates depend not on the particular crop grown, 
but on the kind of land; and the better descriptions of land grow 
more than one crop. Partly custom, and partly some innate fitness 
in the soil, have, however, appropriated certain crops to certain 
classes of land. The rents given appear high, and the rates entered 
are said to be those charged to a new tenant taking up land; but 
the Deputy-Collector states that even husbandmen with rights of 
occupancy pay rents but little short of those which have been set 
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down. All the figures, however, in the foregoing pages, of rates of 
rent, cost of cultivation, prices of produce, yield of produce, etc., 
must be accepted with great cautioa The Deputy-Collector who 
gathered the information admits himself that, in the absence of any 
assistance from the zamlnddrs, he had to dejiend greatly bn the 
statements of the cultivators themselves; and they are not likely 
to have given an altogether impartial statement of their conditions 
of life. 

Co.vDiTioN or THE CULTIVATORS.—I now leave the special statis¬ 
tics of Barwin thditd, and return to the general Account of Bfrbhdm 
District A peasant’s holding exceeding fifty bighds, or about 
seventeen acres of all descriptions of land, would be considered a 
large-sized farm; less than fifteen big/ids, or five acres, is looked 
upon as a very small holding. A farm consisting of thirty bighds, 
or about ten acres of different descriptions of land, would be con¬ 
sidered a fair-sized, comfortable holding for a husbandman. The 
usual quantity of ground cultivated by a single pair of oxen is about 
fifteen bighds, or five acres; but the Collector reports that a peasant 
holding a small farm of this size would not be as well off as an 
ordinary retail shopkeeper; nor would it enable him to live so 
comfortably as Rs. 8 or 16s. a month in money would. As a 
class, the peasantry are said not to be generally in debt The lands 
are chiefly held by cultivators with a right of occupancy. The 
Collector reports that about seven-eighths of the whole body of 
cultivators hold their lands with such rights; and that probably one 
per cent, in addition to ordinary occupancy rights, hold their land 
free from liability to enhancement of rent The Collector reported 
that, up to 1870, 255 cases were instituted under the provisions of 
section xxiii. clause 6 of Act x. of 1859, for acknowledgment of 
rights of occupancy. Of these, J19 were decreed, 85 dismissed, and 
51 struck off. During the same period, 1913 notices for enhance¬ 
ments of rent were issued by the landholders tlirough the Court, 
but only 171 cases were instituted on these notices. Of these 171 
cases, loi were decreed, 42 dismissed, and 28 were struck off. 
The Collector reports that there is no class of small proprietors in 
Bfrbhdm District who own, occupy, and cultivate their hereditary 
lands without either a superior landlord above or a sub-holder 
or krishdn or labourer of any sort imder them. 

Domestic Anuials. —Oxen and buffaloes are used for agricultural 
purposes; and sheep, goats, and pigs arc reared for purposes of 
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trade. Besides plough work, bulls and bullocks are used as beasts 
of burden for drawing carts, or carrying packs of grain or other 
raerchandise; they are also yoked in the oil-mills. Buffaloes arc 
occasionally sold for purposes of sacrifice at the Durgd and Kill 
pftjds, but otherwise they are kept merely for ploughing, or for their 
milk. Horses, ponies, and asses are very few in number. The 
goats and sheep are of an indigenous breed, and are mostly kept by 
Muliammadans. The he-goat is a frequent victim at Hindu piijds, 
and his flesh is eaten; Musalmdns also eat the flesh of the female. 
Mutton is also to some extent eaten by Muhammadans. . A few 
pigs arc kept by Hdris, Dorns, Bduris, and other very low castes, for 
their own eating. The average value of the domestic animals is 
thus returned :—A good cow is worth from Rs. 17 or jQ\, 14s. od. 
upwards, according to milking qualities; a pair of oxen from Rs. 35 
to Rs. 50, or from los. od. to ;^s ; a pair of buffaloes from Rs. 30 

to Rs. 40, or ;^3 to ; a score of sheep from Rs, 25 to Rs. 30, 
Of los. od. to ;^3; a score of kids six months old, Rs. 15 or 
£1, tos. od.; a score of full-grown pigs from Rs. 60 to Rs. 80, or 
to ;^8. In localities where the amount of grazing ground is 
scanty, it has to be supplemented by fodder of rice straw. This is 
given to cattle, chopped up and mixed with chaff, oil-cake, and water. 
This mash is called a Uihdni, and is given at early dawn every day. 
The animal is then worked tiU noon, when he is left till evening to 
pick up such herbage as he can find. In the evening, after sunset, 
he gets another mash. The oil-cake of mustard and HI seed is 
considered best for cattle. The milch cows kept by well-to-do 
cultivators are fed in the same way, but have the whole day to 
forage for themselves. Salt is not given to plough cattle. Godids, 
or cattle-keepers and milkmen, who have large herds cannot afford 
to diet tlieir cattle with rice straw and oil-cake, but eke out the food 
got by grazing with cut grass and leaves of the pifal bdbld and 
other trees. If other grazing runs short, they camp out beside a bil. 

The Agricultural Implements in use in Birbhdm District 
are of the ordinary description common in other parts of Bengal. 
The cost of a plough is estimated at Rs. 2. 5. o, or 4s. 7^d., m.adeup 
as follows:—The murd, or wooden share, 4 dnnis or 6d.; tlic isk, 
or wooden pole, 4 dnnds or 6d.; the phdl, or iron sheathing of the 
share, 8 dnnis or is.; the tail of the plough, 1 drma or i^d.; the 
yoke, 6 innds or 9d.; the rmi, or leather band fastening the whole 
together, 2 dnnis or 3d.; nose strings, etc. for the bullocks, 4 
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dnn&s or 6d.; repairs, etc., 8 dnnds or is.; total, Rs. 2. 5. o, or 
4s. 7id A mai, or bamboo harrow and clod-crusher, costs 2 dnnds 
or 3d.; a koiali, or hoe, Rs. i. 4- o or 2s. 6d.; a kaste, or reaping- 
hook, 2 innis or 3d.; a p/taura, or long-handled spade, Rs. i. 4. o 
or 2 S. 6d.; a weeder, dnnds or ajd.; a small spade for digging 
holes ipasuJt), 2 dnnis or 3d. This, together with Rs. 35 or 
10s. od. for a pair of plough oxen, makes a total cost for cattle 
and implements of Rs. 40. 4. 6 or jCa, os. 6^d. This capital is 
sufficient for the cultivation of what is technically known as a plough 
of land, equal in extent to about fifteen or five acres. 

Wages and Prices. —The Collector returns the current rate of 
wages for labourers and mechanics as follows:—Coolies, or ordinary 
day-labourers, Rs. 4, or 8s, a month; carpenters, Rs. 8, or i6s.; 
bricklayers, Rs. 8 to Ra to, or from ids. tO;^i; and blacksmiths 
from Rs. 8 to Rs. 12, or from 16s. to ;^i, 4s. od- a month. As 
regards prices, the folloiving table shows the average price of the 
best, ordinary, and inferior rice in each of tlie eleven years from 
i860 to 1870, both in standard maunds and hundredweights:— 


Average Price of Rice in Birbhum for the Years 
j86o to 1870 INCLUSIVE. 
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It will be seen that prices of rice have considerably increased 
since i860. The following table, however, goes back for a much 
longer period, and compares the prices of rice and other products 
which prevailed in 1788 with those ruling in 1872. It is taken from 
a Birbhiim price current of 1872 j but for the sake of uniformity, the 
local maund has been converted into the standard Bengal mauud of 
80 tolds to the ser, and also into English hundredweights. It will 
be noticed that, while the ordinary and coarser descriptions of rice 
have greatly risen in value, the price of the finest quality of rice, of 
which there is but little consumption, is the same now as it was 
upwards of three-quarters of a century ago. Kalai and salt are the 
only other articles of produce in the list which have not increased in 
value:— 


Comparison of Prices between 1788 and 1872. 
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Land Tenures. —^The following account of the varieties of land 
tenure met with in Birbhiim District (fiom the iilukddr, or tenure 
holder immediately next to the Mmfnddr, down to the actual culti¬ 
vator of the soil) is compiled from a special report by the Collector, 
datedaist Aprili873. The tenures are divided into the following five 
classes:— (a) Tiluks; (d) ji'drif, or farms; /awd, or cultivating 
tenures; (£) chdkrdn, or service tenures; and (e) IdkJiirdJy or rent- 
free tenures. 
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Taluks.— A tdluk is a right granted in perpetuity to collect rents 
of estates or parts thereof. Some were in existence at the time of 
the Decennial Settlement, and some were created subsequently. 
The former are either dependent or independent tdluJu, accord¬ 
ing as they do or do not include some proprietary right Those 
created since the Decennial Settlement are called patnl tdluks. The 
following are the different tdluks known in Bfrbhdm District:— 
(x)Tslitnrdri tdluks. These are which were in existence at 
the time of the Decennial Settlement, and which, on account of 
tlieir old standing, came to be recognised as granted in peqjetuity 
at a fixed rental. (2) Mcatrdsi tdluks are those which at their 
creation were made hereditary. (3) Mukarrari tdluks are those 
which hod their rentals fixed in perpetuity at the time of their 
creation. (4) Aimd, (5) bhdti aimd, (6) ndnkdr, and (7) madat- 
mds tdluks. These are lands which were originally granted by the 
landholders either to relatives, learned persons, or officers of state as 
a means of maintenance, a small quit-rent being reserved. They 
are all independent tdluks. (8) Mukarrari chak jawd tdluks. These 
are hf/trAr forming a portion of villages leased at fixed rentals in per¬ 
petuity. (9) Fatni tdluks. These tdluks have been created since the 
Permanent Settlement They were first introduced on the estates 
of the Mahirfijd of Bardwdn, for the purpose of enabling him to 
collect his rents the more easily. The rights of a pattd tdlukddr are 
capable of being sublet to subordinate holders, with the exception 
that, on the sale of the parent patnl for arrears of rent or other 
default, all subordinate tenures derived therefrom, such as dar-patnis, 
se-patnis, and chakarasn-patnis, are extinguished. 

IjARA OR Leasehold Farms. —These holdings vary in character, 
according to the special terms of each contract They arc generally, 
although not always, created for a fixed term of years. The chief 
characteristic is, that the holder of the tenure is not supposed to culti¬ 
vate the estate hinoself, but merely collects the rents from the tenants. 
Farms are of several kinds, of which the following five are met with 
in Bfrbhdm District ;—(\)Istimrdri ijdrds; granted before the time 
of the Permanent Settlement, and regarded as permanent, hereditary, 
and transferable. (2) Maurdsi ijdrds; farms at the granting of 
which special provisos of inheritance are agreed upon. The amount 
of rent, although generally fixed, is not necessarily invariable. (3) 
Mukarrari ijdrds; farms granted at a fixed rate, generally on 
receipt of a bonus, or; as remuneration for personal services. 
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(4) Xaikind ijdrds; farms granted for the purpose of liquidating 
debts due to the lessee. The lessee or creditor collects the rent^ 
and is also allowed as extra profit any rent derived from fresh 
lands coming under cultivation. {5) Middi ijdrds; farms for a 
term of years, the most common of dl farms. 

Jot Jama or Cultivating Tenures. — (i) Is/imrdri jots. These 
tenures were in existence before the date of the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment They are transferable, hereditary, and not liable to enhance¬ 
ment. (a) Maurlisl jots. These tenures are hereditary, but their 
rates of rent are not necessarily fixed in perpetuity. (3) Mukarrarl 
jots are also dependent upon the terms of the special agreement, 
and are, unless duly registered, liable to be rendered void upon the 
sale of the parent estate to which they belong. (4) Khdrijd kharidd 
jots. These are holdings settled at a quit-rent, in consideration of 
a bonus or specified sum of money being paid to the grantor. They 
, arc hereditary and transferable. (5) Bahar kharidd jots. These 
differ from the last-only in the fact that the holders had been in 
previous possession, but were paying the full rent until the special 
agreem^t was made. (6) Gdnthl pattd jots are tenures held under 
agreements which do not specify any fixed term. The rents are 
liable to enhancement; but the tenants cannot be ejected at will, 
and their rights are transferable. Similar tenures, which had been 
held without special agreement for a certain number of years, have 
received a legal sanction, and are held to confer upon their holders 
a right of occupancy under the provisions of Act x. of 1859, the 
Rent Law of Bengal. (7) MdnjM jots. These tenures are chiefly 
to be found in the Santdl villages. In the Santil country, tire head¬ 
man of each village, known generally by the name of mdnjhi, takes 
a settlement of his village for a specified term from the proprietor. 
He sublets it in patches to others, and derives tliereby a profit In 
some instances this tenure is said to have been in existence from 
time immemorial, and not to be based on any recently created 
right (8) KorsM jots; another variety of jot tenurea They are 
of a subordinate nature, and take their rise from the superior tenants 
being unable or unwilling to cultivate their own holdings. The 
following varieties are to be found in this District:—(a) Middi 
pattd; a cultivating lease for a fixed term of years, the lands 
reverting to the lessor at the expiration of the stipulated period. 
(^) Adha bhdg jot. The main condition of this tenure is, that the 
tenant is to receive the ground free of rent, but to pay all the 
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expenses of cultivation, and give half the produce to the superior 
holder in lieu of rent, retaining the other half as a return for his 
expenses and labour, (f) HdlkrisM jot; a tenure similar to the last; 
but the lessor also finds most of the expenses of tillage, and tlie 
actual cultivator only receives one-third of the produce, (rf) Krishi 
Jot; a similar tenure to the last The lessor provides all expenses 
except labour, and in return takes two-thirds of the grain and all 
the straw, (r) Athdra bdise bhdg. In this case the cultivator pro¬ 
vides plough, cattle, and all expenses of tillage, and receives nine- 
elevenths of the grain produced. The straw goes to whichever of 
the parties provides manure, whether tenant or lessor. (/) Panch- 
ardhd bhdg. The tenant ploughs the land and finds the cattle, and 
the lessor provides the manure. The tenant receives three-fiftlis of 
the grain, and one-fourth of the straw to feed his bullocks, {g) 
Thikd jot. Under this tenure the cultivator is bound to supply 
a fixed amount of produce to the lessor, and to bear all the expenses 
of tillage. The lessor is free from all risks, such as bad seasons, etc. 
{K) Korfd jots. Tenants having rights of occupancy, but unable 
themselves to cultivate the entire extent of their holdings, sublet 
either the whole or portions of their lands to others, called korfdddrs. 
These latter are merely tenants at will. 

Chakran or Service Lands. — Chdkrdn or service lands are 
those granted rent-free by the saminddrs or proprietors, as remunera¬ 
tion to particular persons for services to be rendered to them or to 
tlie village in their behalf These lands derive their names from the 
particular class or kind of service for which they are granted; and 
in most cases the samitiddr or proprietor has the right to resume 
them on the failure of the holders to discharge tlieir respective 
duties. These tenures are generally hereditary, but not transferable 
by the holders. The following are the principal kinds of chdkrdn 
lands found in this District:—(i) ChaukiddA chdkrdn; lands set 
apart for the maintenance of the village police. They arc in¬ 
alienable, and the incumbents bold them at the will of Government 
(a) Simdndddr chdkrdn; lands granted to simdndddrs, i.e. persons 
who watch over the boundaries of a village, and whose duty it 
is to give information when any boundary dispute arises. These 
tenures are hereditary. (3) Hdlshdnd chdkrdn; lands given to 
persons who assist the gumdshtd in collecting the rents, etc. (4) 
Purohit chdkrdn; lands given to Brihmans for the performance 
olpdjd to the village idols, the charge of which falls on the zamin- 
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(5) Ndmdr ehdkrdn; lands given to the kdmdr or village 
blacksmith, who docs smith’s work for the zaminddr, and whose 
duty it is also to sacrifice the goats, etc. at religious festivals. (6) 
Kumdr chdkrdn; lands given to the potters for the supply of 
earthen vessels at the village festivals, and to the gumds/itd, etc. 
(7) Ndpit chdkrdn; lands given to barbers for their attendance 
at f&jdSi and for doing sundry duties at other times,—shaving the 
gnmds/Ud^ etc. Barbers also get remuneration from other persons 
than the xamlnddr for doing similar duties. (8) Mdli chdkrdn; 
lands given to the rndHs or gardeners for supplying garlands of 
flowers, etc for offermgs to the village idols. (9) DAoM chdkrdn; 
lands granted to washermen. (lo) Ashtaprahari chdkrdn; lands 
given by zaminddrs to persons who remain in attendance day and 
night at the zaminddri kachdri or landholder’s court, and who also 
serve the gumdehtd or other collecting officer of the zaminddr. The 
retention of the services of such persons is at the discretion of the 
zaminddr. 

Lajchiraj or Rent-Free Lands. —These may be divided into 
two classes: (a) Those originally granted for special services, from 
which the irresent holders may have become discharged; and (k) 
those of which the proceeds are devoted to special purposes. The 
principal kinds of Idkhirdj lands in Birbhdm are the following:— 
(i) DeboUar lands. These are lands which were allotted by the 
original donor to defray expenses connected with the worship of 
some particular idoL They are generally held by a sebdit or trustee 
who represents the estate for a time. These lands are incapable of 
alicnatioa {2) Brdhmottar lands are those presented to Brihmans 
by devout Hindus, either to prevail upon the recipient to settle 
himself in some particular place for the spiritual benefit of the 
donor’s deceased relatives, or for the general purpose of the donor's 
own spiritual good. (3) Mahatirdn; gifts of land to great or 
learned men of otlier castes than Brdhman. (4) KhAshbdsh, or 
homestead lands, which are exempted from payment of rent in 
favour of meritorious persons invited to settle in a new village. 
These lands are hereditary and transferable. (5) Vaishsicmtiar; 
lands bestowed rent-free upon Vaishnavs or disciples of Chaitanya. 
They are hereditary and transferable. (6) Firdn; lands allotted to 
meet the charges connected with the maintenance of the tomb 
{astdnali) of a Muhammadan saint or pir. A superintendent (inatd- 
wait) has charge of the lands, and represents the estate for the time. 
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He has a life-interest in the property, but no power to alienate or 
encumber it, apart from ary legal necessity connected with the 
establishment. (7) FaMrdn; lands allotted for the maintenance 
of an establishment for providing food and shelter for foHrs or 
wandering Murrain hermits. Such lands are in charge of a matd- 
waR. They are neither alienable nor capable of being charged 
with any encumbrance in the absence of legal necessity. (8) 
CAlrd^Ai; lands allotted rent-free to meet the charge of procuring 
lamps for and illuminating the mosque or tomb {astdnah) of a 
Muhammadan saint or pir. These lands are also incapable of 
alienation. (9) Naxardt; lands bestowed rent-free with a view to 
meeting the charges for presents to the pir’s astdnah on festival 
days. (10) Khayrdii; lands, the proceeds of which are intended 
to be spent in the bestowal of alms, (ir) Khdndbdri; homestead 
lands bestowed rent-free on worthy Muhammadans to encourage 
them to reside in a village. (12) MuUdkl; lands bestowed rent- 
free upon mullds or Musalmin religious teachers for their own 
maintenance, and also for the support of the madrasds or Muhamma¬ 
dan schools over which they preside. 

Kates of Rent. —In the pages showing the agricultural statistics 
of Barwin police circle, I have already mentioned tlie rates of rent 
paid for the different descriptions of land, as returned by the Deputy- 
Collector in 1872. These rates, however, do not refer to tlie whole 
of the District; and as most of the information on which the return 
was based was obtained from the cultivators themselves, it seems 
doubtful whether they are not overstated. The following rates of 
rent in different parts of the District, as paid by the actual cultiva¬ 
tors for the ordinary descriptions of land, is from a report of the 
Collector, dated roth August 1872. They show a lower scale of 
rent than those returned by the Deputy-Collector in his statistics of 
Barwin thdnd. In the vicinity of Surf, tlie headquarters station, 
the rent of ordinary rice land is returned at from Rs. r/4 to Rs. 2 
per inghd, or from 7s. 6d. to t2S. an acre j while that of the best 
quality of land, yielding sugar-cane, cotton, pulses, or vegetables, 
besides rice in rotation, is returned at from Rs. 3 to Rs. 4 per bighd, 
or from 18s. to 4s. od. an acre. Near Synthia, low rice land 
rents from Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 per b^Ad, or from 12s. to i8s. an acre; 
high rice land, from Rs. r/4 to Rs. 2 per bighd, or from 7s. 6d. to 
12s. an acre; best quality of land, from Rs. 2/8 to Rs. 4 per b^hd, 
or from 15$. t0;^i, 4s. od. an acre. Near Ildmbizir, in the south 
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of the District, and along the banks of the Ajai, the prevailing rates 
are — for low rice land, from Rs. 1/8 to Rs. 3 per bighd, or from 9s. 
to 18s. an acre j high rice lands, from Rs. i to Rs. 1/8 per bighd, or 
from 6s. to 9s. an acre ; best quality of land, from Rs. 3/4 to Rs. 
4/8, or from rga 6d to 7s. od. an acre. The rates of rent at 
the time of the Permanent Settlement in 1793 are said to be about 
the same as those given above as ruling at the present day. The 
Rent Law of Bengal, Act x. of 1859, has not resulted in any general" 
enhancement of rents in this District 

Manure is generally used throughout the District The Collector 
states that the quantity of cow-dung manure required for rice land is 
about 20 maunds per^/^> 4 rf, valued at Rs. i, equal to about 45 cwts. 
per acre, value 6s.; and for sugar-cane lands, about 100 maunds per 
b(gM, valued at Rs. 5, equal to about 1 r tons, valued at £1, ros. od. 

Irrigation is carried on mainly from tanks, and by two methods. 
According to the first which is called chhetd, two men stand opposite 
to one another, having the water between them, and use a sort of 
scoop of matting, with a string attached to each of its four comers, 
as the instrument for raising the water. Each man holds two of 
these strings, slackening them so as to dip the scoop into the water. 
The body is then thrown backwards and the arms raised, a certain 
quantity of water is brought up in the scoop and tilted over into a 
channel leading to the field to be irrigated Four men are required 
to work this instrument during the entire day, and can raise sufficient 
water to irrigate about one and a half bighds, or about half an acre. 
The height of tlic lift is about five feet. The second instrument is 
the duni or draimi. It consists of a trough with a bend in the 
middle, or rather towards one end, the two portions of the trough 
being of unequal length. The shorter end is closed, and is called 
the dnkrd. The whole moves upon a pivot; and to the end of the 
dnkrd is attached a rope, which is fastened to one end of an elevated 
lever, the other end of the lever bearing a counterbalancing weight. 
The dnkrd is dipped into the tank, and when filled, the weight is re¬ 
leased and drags up the closed end, pouring the water through the 
open end of the trough into the irrigatmg channel By this means 
two men can raise sufficient water in a day to irrigate a bighd of 
land, or about a third of an acre. The height of the lift, however, 
is less than by the other method. Well irrigation is not practised in 
Birbhdm. 

Natural Calamities. —^The District is not liable to natural 
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cjdatnities, such as blights, floods, or droughts; and the Collector 
states that neither* floods nor droughts have occurred in Bfrbhdm, 
during the experience of the present generation, on a scale suffi¬ 
ciently large to seriously afiect the general prosperity of the District. 
The District, however, suffered somewhat from scanty rainfall during 
the years 1865 to 1867, and again in 1873. During the famine 
year of 1866, the maximum price of common rice was Rs. 5 per 
maund, or 13s. 8d. per cwt.; and of paddy, Rs. 2/8 per maund, or 
6s. rod. per cwt The great crop of Bfrbhdm is the dman or 
December rice harvest; and in the event of the almost total loss 
of this, the Am or autumn rice could not in any way supply the 
deficiency, or enable the people to live through the year without 
suffering great distress, if not actual famine. The Collector adds, 
however, that in his opinion the means of transit at the disposal of 
the District are amply sufficient to avert the extremity of suffering, 
by importation from other Districts, and to prevent the danger of 
the isolation of any part in the event of famine. 

Foreion and Absentee Proprietors. —In 1871 four Europeans 
were on the register as landed proprietors on the rent-roll of the Dis¬ 
trict In the same year there were seventy-two estates in the name 
of 256 Musalmdn proprietors; but as many Muhammadans hold 
land jointly with Hindus, the amount of laud revenue paid separately 
by each cannot be estimated. Forty-five estates, o-wned by 124 
persons, are entered exclusively in the names of Muhammadan pro¬ 
prietors, who pay a total Government revenue of ;^i6oo, i6s. od. 
The total number of estates in the District in 1870-71 amounted to 
510, paying a total Government rental of ;^73,5S8, 10s. od. 

Roads and Means of Communication. —The principal lines of 
roads in Birbhdm are returned by the Collector as under:—(1) 
Road from Surf through Dubrdjpur to the Ajai, after which it passes 
into the Raniganj Subdivision of Bardwdn, and leads on to RdnfganJ 
town; distance in BfrbhiSm District from Surf to the Ajai, twenty- 
three miles. (2) Road from Surf to Synthia Railway Station, eleven 
miles in length. (3) Road from Surf to Nagar or Rdjnagar, the 
ancient capital of the District, fourteen miles; and from thence round 
through Khaiitlsol to Dubrdjpur, a further distance of seventeen 
miles: total, thirty-one miles. (4) Road from Surf through Puran- 
daipur to Ahmadpur Railway Station, thirteen miles in length. 
This is a Public Works road, and was intended to lead on to 
Kitwi, but was never finished ; and beyond Ahniadpur the road or 
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track is reported by the Collector to be a perfect wreck. (5) Road 
from Bolpur Railway Station to Ilimbdz^, on the north bank of 
the Ajai river, twelve miles in length. (6) Road fix)m Suri to Nayi 
Dumki, in the Santil Fargan£s. This road is under the management 
of the Public Works Department; but only the first eight or nine 
miles of it, from Suri to the Mor river, are situated in Birbhtlm 
District. (7) Road from Purandarpur to the Ajai river, twenty miles 
in length. At the Ajai the road crosses into Bardwdn District, and 
leads on to B.ardwin town. (8) A road starting from the Mor river, in 
the east of the District, and leading past Ldbhpur Police Station across 
the line of railway on to Udmbizdr, after which it enters Bardwdn 
District, and runs on to Kdksd and Soudmukhi; length of the road 
in Birblnim District, about thirty miles. The most important roads 
are those from Suri to Synthia and Ahmadpur Railway Stations; 
from Suri to Nagar; from Ildmbdzdr to Bolpur; and the roads towards 
Riniganj in the south-west, and Nayd Dumkd and Bhigalpur in the 
north-west. Besides the ones above enumerated, there are several 
minor roads and tracks between villages. In 1871-72 the metalled 
roads of the District were 98 miles in length, and the unmetalled 
roads 120, making a total length of 218 good roads, besides smaller 
tracks. Tolls are levied on five roads in Birbhdm, and are farmed 
out by public auction. They yielded an income in 1871-72 of ;£'87s, 

I os. od. The average cost of the local roads for maintenance and 
repair during the three years prior to 1871-72 is relumed at ^^1884 
per annum. Bridges have not yet been constructed where the roads 
cross the rivers, except over insignificant nAlds or watercourses. In 
the dry weather all the rivers are easily fordable, and in the rains 
passengers and vehicles are conveyed across in ferrj'-boats. The 
public ferries are let out in farm; in 1871-72 they yielded an 
income of j£56, 2s. od. 

Besides the roads, the East Indian Railway, which inteisects the 
District from south to north, affords means of communication. The 
railway enters Birbhiim from Bardwin District a little beyond 
Bhedii Station, situated on the south bank of the Ajai, which 
river marks the boimdary between the Bardwin and Birbhiim Dis¬ 
tricts ; the four stations within Birbhiim being Bolpur, .Ahmadpur, 
Synthia, and Malldrpur, A few miles beyond Mallirpiu" the line 
enters Murshidabid District Total length of railway in Birbhiim 
District, thirty-three miles. Since the opening of the railway, 
almost all the villages in the vicinity of the railway stations are 
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‘growing up into marts and centres of trade; Bolpur and S3rnthia 
have already become large trading villages, and are rapidly rising in 
importance. 

Makupactures. —^The chief manufactures are silk, lac, tasar, and 
indigo. The following particulars of each of these industries are 
taken partly from the special report on the agricultural statistics of 
Barwdn iMni, and partly from the Collector’s Arinual Report on 
tire District for 1872-73 :— 

The silk-producing tract lies entirely in the east, and Ganutii may 
be taken as its centre. Four species or varieties of the worm are 
known in Birbhilm District,—the bara palu, an annual, which forms 
the greater part of the March crop or band; the dai, or common 
country worm; the nistri, with a cocoon very similar in appearance 
to the desi; and the China or atkheli, with a cocoon of the colour 
of burnt brick. Two kinds of mulberry are grown,—the bara tut or 
large-leaved, and the chhota tut or small-leaved mulberry. There 
are also a few tree mulberries in the District The mulberry usually 
grown is the chhata tut. It is planted in raised fields banked and 
ditched all round, plentifully manured with cow-house litter, mud 
from the bottom of tanks, and the chrysalides of reeled-off cocoons. 
Fresh alluvion is the best land, and does not need manuring for two 
or three years. The breeding of the annual silkworm, which yields 
the best silk, is conducted in the following manner:—The cocoons 
are formed in March, or Philgun-Chaitra, those formed tire earliest 
being reserved for breeding purposes. The male chrysalis (chakr£) 
can be distinguished from the female (chakri) by the sharper sound 
it gives when the cocoon is shaken, the body of the male chrysalis 
being smaller than that of the female, and consequently occupying 
less space in the cocoon. This testing process is called pdt bdjdna. 
An equal number of males and females are selected and put in a 
flat basket or ddld, which is then covered with another basket in¬ 
verted The motlis begin to emerge on the eightli day after the 
formation of the cocoon, and continue to emerge till the eleventh 
day. They come out during the night and early morning, not 
during the day. As the moths make their way out of the cocoons, 
they are put into other baskets, and the males and females for the 
most part pair spontaneously and at once. About the middle of 
the day, the males and females are separated, the males being 
thrown away, and the females placed on a cloth in a large basket. 
An hour afterwards they begin to lay eggs, and continue laying 
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during the night and till the afternoon of the following day. The 
eggs are then wrapped in three or four folds of cloth, and put in an 
earthen pot, which is covered over by a plastering of earth and cow- 
dung. The vessel is then hung up, and it is thought unlucky even 
to touch it. After the Saraswatf piji in the following Migh (January 
—February), the earthen pots are taken down and opened. The 
eggs then begin to hatcli. The cloth is shaken over a ddld, and 
the little worms drop off into the basket. Those hatched each day 
are kept separate. The hatching extends over a period which varies 
from fifteen to tw'enty-five days, according to the temperature. 

The worms are fed as soon as hatched,—during the first stage on 
the tenderest leaves chopped fine, then on whole leaves, and in the 
last stage the twigs are thrown in whole. The first moult takes 
place about five days after hatching, the successive moults being 
known as the mathi-kalap, the do-kalap, tlie U-kalap, and the sdd- 
kalap. Food is given three times a day,—before dawn, at noon, 
and again about two hours after sunset. The worms are kept in 
baskets or ddlds, which are placed in a wooden stand made to hold 
sixteen such baskets, one above the other; as the worms grow, they 
are placed in larger baskets, with fewer worms to each. The full- 
grown larva is about an inch long and three-fourths of an inch in 
girth, generally of a white colour with the usual black markings, but 
the white is tinged with varying sliades of yellow and red in different 
worms. From about eight to twelve days after the last moult, the 
worms begin to form their cocoons, sooner or later according to the 
temperature. "I’he yellowish appearance of the fluid silk, seen 
through the skin, indicates that they are about to spin. The worms 
are then placed in a tray called tdliyd, which is partitioned off into 
spinning holes by slips of bamboo, and placed with its back to the 
sun, the warmth promoting the formation of the cocoon. After 
formation, the chry'salides which are not wanted for propagation are 
killed by exposure to the sun, and the cocoons are then ready for 
the market Of this kind, twelve kdJians {1280 x 12 = 15,360) of 
cocoons will yield one local ser or Iba avoirdupois of spun silk. 

The nistri worm is smaller than the above, and five breedings or 
crops {bands) are obtained during the year, of which those obtained 
in January and July are the best. Two crops or bands out of the 
five seem to be altogether neglected, and are called ckhord or re¬ 
fuse bands in consequence. The cocoon of tlie nislri is of a golden 
colour, but the yield is less than that of the bara paht, —sixteen 
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kdhans (1280 x 16=20,480) of cocoons only producing one local xfr, 
or ij^lbs. of silk. The eggs hatch in nine or ten days. In the 
cold weather the cycle of the worm is about sixty days, reduced in 
the hot weather to forty. The nistri has two black marks on its 
mouth. The tUsi or chhoiapalu also yields some five or six crops 
or bands during the year. In most respects it is very like the msiri, 
but it has no black marks on its body. Its yield of silk is about 
the same as that of the nistri. No estimate exists showing the total 
out-turn of cocoons or silk j but in Barwdn police circle the number 
of cocoons reared is said to be less now than it was some years ago. 
This is supposed to be owing partly to a depressed state of the silk 
trade, and partly to the prevalence of disease among the worms. 
The insect is said to suffer from three maladies m Birbhtfm District, 
Imowu as (t) the chit n^, (2) the tuirmjd rog, and (3) katdse rog. 
The first-named disease seises the worm in its final stage. Those 
attacked turn quite hard, and die; and it is said that even the 
crows, who generally greedily devour the worms whenever they get 
a chance, will not eat those which have died of this disorder. The 
second attacks the lyonns when about to spin. Little white spots or 
pustules break out on the body, and the worm becomes torpid, and 
in two or tlirce days melts away in corruption. The third disease 
may come at any stage of growth. Those worms which it seizes 
turn greyish, water runs from the mouth, and they ultimately rot 
^ay. AU three diseases are believed to be eminently contagious 
The second is said to be caused by the east wind; the otliw two 
are regarded as unaccountable visitations. The description does 
not seem to coirespond uath either that of pebrine or gattine, the 
Radies most dreaded m Europe. _ No remedies are adopted and 
It IS said that none have ever been tried. ' 

From the silkworm traders the cocoons pass to the filatures 
Sometunes a cultivator who grows the mulberry keeps worms as 

but more generally the 
tluee operations of growmg mulberry, rearing worms, and reLng 

^k are kept quite distinct, and performed by different personf 
The cMoons used at the factories are either bought by contract 
^met from the breeders, or through fdikdrs or commission age^ 
Tlie great centre of the silk trade in Bfrbhiim District is at oSu ti 
on the north bank of the Mor. where the present facLr^ab 
lished m the l^t century by the ‘adventurer* Mr. FrJhard under 
contract for the supply of silk to the East India Company.' This 
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factory still provides employment for thousands of people. It is 
owned by a large English firm in Calcutta, and superintended by 
European managers on the spot Besides the parent factory, the 
surrounding country is dotted with numerous little tributary filatures. 
Two of the subordinate filatures, worked by European capital, are 
situated in Banvdn police circle, one with a hundred, and the other 
with fifty-six pairs of basins; the larger of the two is worked by 
steam, and the smaller by the old method. For the crop or band 
of March 1873, these two factories employed sao men and 56 
women, making 276 hands in all. In addition to these, there are 
numerous little village filatures, worked by native families. The 
Deputy-Collector, when making his inquiries, foimd twenty of these 
small village filatures in Bartvdn tMnd, with sixty-seven pairs of 
basins. The village filatures, with perhaps one pair of basins apiece, 
are situated in the peasant’s homestead, and worked in a very rude 
way. The raw silk from the English factory finds its way to the 
Calcutta and European markets. The raw silk reeled in the villages 
is partly consumed locally, and partly sent to the Murshiddbdd silk 
market, and to the silk-consuming towns of the North-Western 
Provinces and the Panjdb. Some part also finds its way to the 
looms of Surat’and Ahmadibdd in the Bombay Presidency, or is 
worked up into dJaitl fringes in tire Central Provinces. The Bom¬ 
bay weavers buy a kind of raw silk called b/iursut, woven from ten 
cocoons, and therefore thicker tlian the five or six cocoon thread 
which finds favour in the Calcutta market. The local fabrics of 
silk are plain piece goods j but very little silk weaving is carried on, 
the silk being usually sold in a raw state to the factories or the 
native dealers. The few tdntls or weavers who do work silk fabrics 
arc generally employed by silk dealers from Murshiddbdd, who make 
cash advances to them for the purchase of tire raw silk, undertaking 
to purchase the fabric when finished at the market price of the day. 
Some weavers, however, are sufficiently enterprising to invest their 
little capital on their own account Tire women aid them in setting 
out the woof and filling the shuttles. 

The tasar or rvild silk industry is not very largely followed in 
Birbhiim, and is principally centred in the westenr parts of the 
District, and at Ildmbdzdr, on the north bank of the Ajai. The co¬ 
coons are brought in from the western jungles, where they are either 
reared by the aboriginal and serai-aboriginal tribes, or gathered from 
the forest trees. They are then reeled off and woven in the villages. 
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A considerable portion of this manufacture is carried on in a village 
near Surf, the headquarters of the District In a report submitted 
to the Exhibition Committee, it is alleged that cocoons are kept 
over from one season to furnish a breed for the next If this really 
be the case, a nearer approach to the domestication of the worm has 
been accomplished in Bfrbhum than is on record in other Districts. 
In all other tasar Districts the nucleus of each year's breed is sought 
fresh from the forests. The report in which this statement is made 
speaks of the cocoons as belonging to three classes,—‘ western,' 
‘northern,’and ‘southern,’—terms which point to a renewal of the 
stock from time to time by recourse to the jungles which stretch 
north and south along the western boundary of tlie District 
Cotton weaving is also carried on to a certain extent; and this 
industry seems to have more vitality in BfrbhiSm than is commonly 
supposed. In the western part of the District, the manufacture of 
the cloth is from home-grown cotton; while in the eastern tracts it 
is all, or nearly all, made from imported cotton. In the Barwdn 
thdnA the Deputy-Collector found 577 cotton looms. In this tract 
the cultivators buy in the market the cotton of tlie North-West 
Provinces, have it spun into rude yarn by the women, and take the 
yam to the village weaver, who weaves it up into a coarse cloth 
under the eye of the owner, who, cither in person or by his repre¬ 
sentative, always sits by to see that the yam is not stolen. This 
method of working is called baWiani kdm, and the weaver is paid 
from two piu to three pice (or from three fartliings to a penny 
farthing) for each yard of cloth produced. The usual breadth is 
one yard, and a man can make five yards a day. This would give a 
daily earning of from 3^ dnnds to 3I dnnds, or from 3|d. to s^d The 
cotton-weaving castes are the id«ils,jogis, konrds, and ktendU. A few 
use English yam; but generally the process is as above described, 
and from the cotton of the North-West Provinces. The value of a 
cotton loom is about five rupees or ten shillings. In Barwdn tMnd 
the Deputy-CoUector counted 3434 spinning wheels, which would 
give about one for every four houses in the tract. Some widows 
eke out a hvehhood by spinning cotton. Spinning the Brdhmanical 
thread is usually confined to Brdhman widows. Besides the locally 
manulKtured cotton cloth, there is a considerable importation of 
English piece goods into the District 

Another manufacture which is carried on to some but no very 
considerable extent is that of lac, the principal seat of the industry 
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being at lUmbizdr. The stick lac is brought in from the western 
jungles by low<aste or semi-aboriginal tribes. In this form it 
consists of small twigs of the fipal, ber, or bar trees, surrounded by 
cylinders of translucent orange-yellow gum, in which the insects are 
imbedded. The raw material, when brought in, is first broken by 
stone rollers, in order to separate the twigs from the gum. The 
gum is then placed in large earthen dishes, and allowed to soak in 
water for about fourteen hours. It is then well rubbed by the hand 
till the colouring matter has been thoroughly extracted. This con¬ 
sists of the dead bodies of die insects (coccus lacca) biuned in the gum. 
These, when the fluid is allowed to stand in large vats, gradually 
precipitate themselves to the bottom. The water is drained off, and 
the sediment, after being strained on filtering paper, pressed, and 
dried, becomes lac-dye ready for the market. The gummy exuda¬ 
tion of the insect in the meanwhile is carefully dried in the sun, 
placed in long bags, and melted over a strong charcoal fire. 
It is then squeezed out, either in thin sheets upon an earthen 
cylinder, when it becomes shellac, or in dabs upon a plantain stalk, 
when it is known as button lac. This latter kind is considered the 
superior of the two, and commands a higher price in the market 
than shellac. Messrs. Erskine & Co. have established a large 
shellac and lac-dye factory at lldmbdzAr. There are, besides, some 
ten or twelve native factories in that village and its neighbourhood, 
but their produce is all more or less adulterated, which makes it 
difiicult for the honestly manufactured article to command its proper 
place in the Calcutta and English markets. Lacquered articles and 
cAurls (lac bracelets) are made in large quantities at IMmbizdr. 
The former are of excellent workmanship, and the manufacture is 
said to be common in no other District of Bengal. 

Indigo is manufactured in the south and west of the District, the 
greater part of the industry being in the hands of Messrs. Erskine 
& Co., who have eight indigo factories in Birbhrim, besides several 
others in neighbouring Districts. In addition to these, there are 
several native indigo concerns in the District, which produce indigo 
generally of very good quality. Much more care and attention has 
been of late years bestowed on indigo manufacture by natives. 

Minor manufactures and ordinary village handicrafts require no 
special mention. In the case of indigo, shellac, and lac-dye, hired 
labour is largely employed in the manufacture, but the other indus¬ 
tries are chiefly canied on by the villagers on their own account and 
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in their own houses. The social condition of tlie manufacturing 
classes is said to be pretty good, the demand for labour being 
often greater than the supply. Among manufactures which were 
formerly carried on, but which have now become extinct, may be 
mentioned sugar-making, which was formerly conducted at Simil, 
and the weaving of a coarse description of cloth known as gard; 
both of these manufactures are said to have completely died out in 
Birbhdm. 

The foUowing table shows the number of skilled workers, 
mechanics, and artisans in the District, as returned by the Census 
of 187s, under their respective trades,making a total of 17,364 
men:— 

Manufacturing Classes and Artisans of Birbhum 
District, 1872. 


1 Mole adults. 

Mai* adults. 

1 MaI* adult*. 1 

IndiSD manu&c- 


Lima makers, 

57 

Cotton carders, 

4 

tmers. » . 

2 

Comb makers. 

4 

Colton spinners. 

2 

Lac woiken, . 

4 

Mat makers, . 

44t 

Silk weaver, . 

X 

Bnekbyers {XdJ- 


Basket makers, 

7X2 

Cotton weavers, 

7531 

mutrO), 

435 

Toy makers, . 

13 

Coir weavers,. 

5 

Brickmaker, 

t 

Bew makers.. 

4OX 

Dyers, . 

4 

Sawyen, 

60 

Hookah makers, . 

4^ 

Tailors, . 

182 

Carolers, . 

loSe 

Musical Instrument 


Shoemakers, . 

918 

Thatchcra, . . 

.45 

makers. 

9 

Umbrella makers, . 

a 

WeD-direer, 

I 

Lacquered Ware 


Gunnybiu; makers,. 

3 

Cart'txuldeis, 

7a 

makers. 

124 

Net makers, . 

13 

Blacloinilha, 

1081 

Makers of Leaf 


Silk spinners, . 

260 

Coppcramiiha, 

17 

Plates, 

16 

Blanket makers. 

26 

Bnuiera, 

983 

Carrers, 

12 

Bookbinders {di^- 


■finmen. 

3 

Gilders, . 

IS 

tris\. . . . 

7 

KaUixar, 

I 

iTory carver, . 

1 

Ihunteis, 

38 

GoUSamiths, . 

1404 

Shell carvers, . 

545 



Watchmaker, 

X 

Caneworkers,. 

23 



Potters, 

138a 

Broom makers,. . 

9 

Total, . 17.364 


Commerce and Trade. —^The chief export of the District is rice, 
which is despatched by railway both up and down the line. The 
other exports, such as indigo, lac, taw silk, and oil-seeds, find their 
way mostly to the Calcutta market The principal imports are salt, 
cotton, cotton doth, pulses, tobacco, wheat, and metal ware. The 
District trade is carried on by permanent markets in the towns and 
large villages, and not by means of fairs. ’ The principal trading 
villages and seats of commerce are Dubrijpur, Udmbizir, Bolpur, 
Synthia, Purandarpur, Krinnihdr, and Muhammad Bizii. Surf, the 
headquarters town of the District, is unimportant from a commercial 
point of view. The crops of the District suffice to meet all the 
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local wants; and in the case of rice and oil-seeds large exports are 
made to other parts of the country. The exports far exceed the 
imports in value; and a considerable accumulation of money is said 
to be going on, consequent on the balance of trade being in favour 
of the District. Such accumulations are employed either as addi¬ 
tional capital in trade, or invested in land. 

Capital and Interest. —^The rates of interest in different loan 
transactions are returned by the Collector as under:—In small 
transactions, in which tlie borrower pledges some article, such as 
ornaments or household utensils, as security, the current rate of 
interest is two pice per month for every rupee borrowed, or thirtj'- 
seven and a half per cent per annum. In large transactions, where 
the lender is secured by a mortgage upon houses or lands, the rate 
varies from eighteen to twenty-four per cent per annum. Laige trans¬ 
actions, in which a mortgage is given upon moveable property, are 
not common in Birbhiim District; but in such a case about twenty- 
five per cent, interest would be demanded. Agricultural advances 
to the cultivators are made in the shape of grain, and granted only 
for a short period of about three months or so till harvest. At 
harvest time, the mahdjan receives back his grain in kind, with 
interest at the rate of tweiity-five per cent. A person buying an 
estate would consider five or six per cent per annum a fair return 
for the money invested. There are no large banking establish¬ 
ments in the District, and loans are chiefly conducted by village 
shopkeepers, who combine rice-dealing with money-lending. 

I-MPORTED Capital. —^The large silk factory at Ganutid, in the 
east of the District, which was founded by Mr. Frushard towards 
tlie end of the last century, and Messrs.. Erskme & Co.’s indigo 
and lac factories in the vicinity of IWmbtbdr in the south-west, are 
conducted under European management and by means of European 
capital, and afford employment to large numbers of the labouring 
population. I have not been able to obtain any details of the 
amount of capital employed in the large silk factory at Ganutii, 
etc.; but a general description of the factory, and some account of 
its early history, is given on a previous page. Indigo cultivation 
was first introduced into the District about 1795, when Mr. John 
Cheap, the Company’s commercial resident in Blrbhtlra, and Mr. 
David Erskine started a factory and founded the present firm of 
Erskine & Co. In 1872 this firm possessed eighteen working 
factories, namely, eight in Bfrbhilm, five in Bardwdn, and five in 
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Binkurl The total amount of floating capital yearly employed in 
working these factories varies from ;^5e>oo to ^^7500, according to 
the season, of which from ^3300 to ;^45oo may be apportioned to 
Bfrbhilm. The whole of Messrs. Erskine & Co.’s indigo is grown 
by raj’afy, who cultivate the plant under contract, labourers being 
only employed during the manulacturing season in July and August 
In an average season, about four hundred men are daily engaged 
in manufacturing the dye in the eight factories in this District 
Labourers thus employed earn from Rs. 3 to Rs. 5, or 6s. to ros. 
per mensem. In the shellac and lac-dye factory of Messrs. Erskine 
& Co., from sixty to seventy labourers are daily employed when 
the factory is in full work. The men are. not paid fixed daily or 
monthly wages, but according to the amount of work done. In 
shellac making, a hard-working man can earn from two to four 
sinnis, or from threepence to sixpence a day; in lac-dye working, 
where less skill is required, a man’s average earnings are from two 
to two and a half dnnds, or from threepence to a fraction under four- 
pence a day. Messra Erskine & Co. estimate the total value of the 
manufactures in lUmbizir and neighbourhood, including indigo 
shellac, lac-dye, Azsar silk, and lacquered work and toys, at about 
^i8,soo, of which ;^9ooo may be set down to the account of 
imported, and;^9Soo to native capital This total, however, does 
not mclude toe native manufactured indigo, the value of which 
Messrs. Erskine & Co. estimate at from ^^5000 to ;^6ooo per 

annum ^ ^ 


ini, f the estimated 

income of Bfrbhiim Distnct. as calculated for the purposes of the 

Income Tax Act of 1870-71,—that is to say, the total of all incomes 
over i:so a X^.-at about ;^aoo,ooo, or twenty /JMs of rupees. 
This sum would yield a gross mcome tax of ^^6250 at the then rate 
ot 3i per cent. The net amount of tax actually realized in Bfrbhiim 
District m 1870-71 amounted to ^5204, 8s. od. In the following 

^ one-third of its previous rate! 

and the minunum of incomes liable to assessment raised to ^7, 
per annum. The net amount of income tax realized m the Disrtet 
in that year amounted to r8s. odL , 

0^ BrRBHUM.-The following is an account 
of the history of the District from the legendary or native point 

Chandra Bandopidydya, from local traditions, Sanskrit works, and 
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various kmily archives.’ I do not attempt historical corrections; 
and the account of the foundation of the Muhammadan line of 
princes does not agree with that given by Mr. J. Grant in his 
celebrated Report, quoted in the first pages of this Account. 
The pandits chronicle runs as follows:— 

‘ A tradition relates the origin of tlie name Bfrbhiim. It is stated 
that once upon a time the Rijd of Bishnupur went out to exerdse 
his trained hawks in the mountainous districts of his kingdom. He 
threw off one of his birds in pursuit of a heron, then Usually hunted 
with hawks. The heron turned upon its pursuer with great fury, and 
came off victorious. This unusual occurrence excited the surprise 
of the king. He imagined that it must have been owing to some 
mysterious quality in the soil; that tlic soil was in fact xAr miti {i.e. 
vigorous soil), and that whatever might be brought forth by that 
soil would be endowed with heroic energy and power. Thereupon 
he named it Vlrbhiimi, a name by which that mountainous region 
was ever afterwards known. Others, however, derive the name 
from the inhabitants themselves; for in old times this country pro¬ 
duced many heroes, and so it acquired the name of Vfr-bhvimi 
(Birbhum), or Land of Heroes.’ [Another derivation gives the 
meaning of the word as Forest-land, as in Santili, the aboriginal 
language of the country, vir or Wr means ‘jungle.’] ‘The capital 
of the District is Suri, a corruption of Siiijya, a Bengali term for 
glory. 

‘Birbhtim is bounded on the north by Monghir and Rijmahal 
(Bhtlgalpur), on the south by Bardwdn and Pdnchet (Bdnkuri or 
Bishnupur), on the east by MurshidibAd, and on the west by 
Monghir and Pdnchet At the time of the Muhammadan rule, the 
country was named Maddran by Abul Fazl. In old times the soil 
was ill supplied with water; and this, together with the fact that a 
large part of it was occupied by jungle, rendered it in a great 
measure unfit for cultivation. When Birbhilm w'as in the possession 
of the Musalmdns, it was frequently invaded by a hill tribe called 
Jhdr-bhundi. To put an end to these plundering exclusions, Sher 
Shdh made over Suri to Adulli, tiie son of BadaruUd. In 1540, 
Sher Slidh, with 500,000 Afghdns, defeated the Emperor Humdyun 
at Kanauj, and mounted the tlirone of Dehli. In the following year 
he came to Gaur (Bengal), and divided it into several Districts, 

‘ Annals af Rural Sengal, by W. W. Hunter, vol. L App. D, where the 
chronicle is to be found as originally printed. 
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over each of which he placed a disrinct ruler. These governors had 
a superior, who adjusted disputes and acted as the Viceroy of Sher 
Shdh. 

‘To the east of Sun is the village of Akchokrd, where the Pdndus 
are said to have taken refuge after their escape from Jatugriha. In 
this place one of the five brothers, by name Bhim, killed a monster 
named Hirambak* [probably a legend of the Aryan conquest of 
Bengal], ‘ and married his sister Hirimba, by whom he had a son 
called Ghatotkach, who played a conspicuous part in the battle of 
Kurukshetra, as mentioned in the Mahdbhirata. By some accounts 
it is said that Akchokid includes Nimdi, Ghordaha, Ganutid, and 
Kotersar, and that Bhim resided there with his wife and mother. 
There is a place in Birbhdm called Deogarh’ [now in the Santdl 
Pargands], ‘ where Rdm, on his way to Ceylon, left the god Siva. 
Another Siva, named Bakeswar, was placed in a village, which 
afterwards received the name of that god, and to which many 
worshippers still resort in the month of April in each year, to do 
honour to the deity. During the reign of the Baidya family, the 
kings of Bishnupur and Bardwdn alone have a place in history. Of 
the kings of Birbhdm—Lausen, Ichdi Ghosh, Shangai, Gidhor’ [some 
of these seem to have been aboriginal princes], ‘ Malldr Sinh, and 
Bir Sinh—we know little more than the names. The hills of 
Birbhdm were inhabited by savage tribes, and it was only in the 
outskirts of the country that the minor kings could establish them¬ 
selves. Two brothers, Bir Sinh and Chaitanya Sinh, came to 
Birbhdm from North-Western India, subdued the mountaineers, and 
selected places as their capitals which still bear their names,—Bir- 
sinhpur and Chaitanyapur. Fathi Sinh, who is said to have been 
the brother of Bir Sinh, subdued many places in Murshiddbdd, 
which now bear the name of parganA Fathipur, and are included in 
the District of Birbhdm. 

‘Bir Sinh was the first Hindu king of Birbhdm. He possessed a 
strong and athletic frame, and by his might subdued the inhabitants 
of the jungles, and thus extended the boundary of his kingdom. 
He deprived his brother of his territories, and built the capital of 
Birsinhpur. Many kings and satninddrs owned his power, and 
acknowledged him as their lord paramount. The ruins of palaces, 
forts, and tanks are stiU to be seen in Birsinhpiu, six miles west of 
Suri. The king lost his life in battle with the Musalmdns j and his 
queen, from fear of being maltreated by the enemy, drowned herself 
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in a pond, which is still named the Rinfdaha (Queen's tank). Bir 
Sinh dedicated a temple to the honour of the goddess Kill, and set 
up a stone idol. The Rij 4 also placed an idol, named Gopiil, in the 
neighbourhood of Bfrsinhpur; and the place being surrounded by a 
jungle, received the name of Brindiban. 

‘ The Bhils, Kols, Gonds, and other hill tribes' [aborigines] ‘ lived 
in the Magadha kingdom ’ [Behar and Bengal], ‘ and Birbhum was 
also included in it. The kingdom embraced a large extent of 
country, but does not appear to liave been well governed, as even 
among the xannndArs who lived within a short distance of the 
capital there were some who did not pay tribute.' [In other words, 
the Aryan conquest of Bengal was then only partial.] * One rdji 
was exempt from tribute owing to the feet that he was a good 
sportsman. After the fall of the Magadha dynasty, the PtUs assumed 
the supreme power; their original seat was Behar. The Baidya 
house succeeded the Pils. The Santils of Bfrbhdm inhabit the 
hills of Dumkd, Jal-Jhdri, and Kumirdbdd. Their god was Boram 
(Mirdng-Buru), to whom they offered human sacrifices. Wlien a 
pestilence ravaged their country, however, they abandoned the 
practice, and instead offered goats, hogs, and other animals. The 
Bodlid, another hill tribe, rvorshipped the same deity. Some of 
them lived in Bard win during the time of Rijd Kirtti Chandra, and 
were employed by him as porters. They still follow that occupation 
in Bardwdn and Calcutta. The jungles to the north-west of Birbhdm 
arc inhabited by a savage tribe called Bfrpur, who earn a livelihood 
by the ^le of ropes made from the bark of the chinodi tree. They 
feed upon the flesh of monkeys, dogs, and hogs, and consider 
elephants worthy of their homage and worship. These savage 
hordes, together with the wild beasts of the jungles, were a continual 
source of alarm to the lowlanders. But as tlie country furnished 
those heroes whom the Hindu kings were accustomed to employ 
in their service, its inhabitants' [the wild tribes] ‘ were not exter¬ 
minated. 

‘ It is affirmed by some that the predecessors of Ali Naki Khdn 
gained possession of Rdjnagar by murdering Bfr Riji; but before 
recounting the events of his reign, it will be necessary to inquire as 
to the time when Nagar was established. It appears that the king¬ 
dom of Nagar was founded during the reign of the Baidya femily, 
before the time of the Musalmins; for it is to be observed, that when 
the Muhammadans obtained the throne of Bengal, theSdbahddr’ 
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[viceroy] ‘ constructed a road from Deokot, east of Gaur, to Nagar, 
the chief town of Bfrbhdm, for purposes of traffic. This was in the 
year 1205 a.d. 

‘B(r Rijd was descended from a noble BriLhman family. He 
made Nagar his capital, and enjoyed an unrivalled reputation for 
his valour and skill in arms. All the kings of the surrounding 
Districts owned him as their paramount When the Pathdns were 
at the height of their power, and were laying waste many fair pro¬ 
vinces in Bengal, Bir Rdjd stood forth to oppose them, and by his 
military tact and distinguished courage succeeded in freeing the 
country from the oppressor. Two Pathins, named Asad-ulld Khdn 
and Joned Khdn, one day presented tliemselves before the Rdjd of 
Nagar. Their stature and manly bearing attracted his attention, 
and impressed him with such an idea of their prowess, that he 
resolved to take them into his service; and after their valour had 
been sufficiently put to the test, he raised them to the rank of 
commanders, and made them his confidential ministers. Under 
their administration, the country made great and rapid advances, 
and the people enjoyed the blessings of peace. In course of time, 
however, the Pathtins became jealous of their master, and watched 
every opportunity to work his destruction. One of them, Asad-ulli, 
became enamoured of the beauty of the queen, and instigated her 
to favour their base designs. It is said that the king was fond of 
wrestling, and tliat he had a special building set apart for that 
purpose, where he engaged daily in the sport On one occasion, 
when Asad-ulld presented himself there, the Riji ordered his 
servants to refuse him admission. This roused the anger of Asad- 
ulll He returned witlr his brother Joned, forced an entrance into 
the hall, and fell upon the king. A serious conflict now ensued; 
and it is difficult to say how it would have ended, had not Joned 
Kh£n, at the instigation of the queen, with whom he also was in 
love, attacked them botli and thrown them struggling into a well. 
Although the servants and retainers of tlie king stood by, they were 
prevented from interfering by the queen, so that both the R4ji and 
Asad-ull 4 were drowned. The people mourned the death of their 
king, under whom they had long enjoyed happiness and prosperity. 

‘Joned Khdn.—The queen now assumed the royal power, and 
raised Joned Khdn to the rank of Diwin. The administration' of 
affairs was placed entirely in the hands of the Pathin. Ere long 
the queen died, leaving a son as legal heir to the throne. After her 
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death the soldiers rose in mutiny, buk were speedily brought back 
to duty by the Pathin. Joned died soon after, leaving the Govern¬ 
ment in the hands of Bahddur Khdn. But before proceeding with 
his reign, a few facts may be stated regarding the early history of 
these Pathdns. Their father died while the children were still 
young, leaving his widow totally unprovided with the means of 
subsistence. One day, while she had gone to beg some rice of her 
neighbours, a fakir made his appearance at her dwelling, and, 
apparently without any cause, beat one of the boys severely with 
his shoes. The screams of the child soon brought the mother to 
his aid, and on her demanding an explanation from the faMr, he 
consoled her by saying that he had not been beating but blessing 
her son, and that the time was not far distant when both brothers 
should sway the sceptre of Bengal. The youths, when arrived at 
manhood, set out on a journey to distant lands, and took every 
opportunity of making themselves expert in the use of arms. In 
the course of their travels they came to Bfrbhilm; and we have 
already recounted their deeds in that country, and how they became 
kings. 

‘ Bahidur Kh£n or Ranmast Khin (a.n. 160071659).—^This prince 
commenced his reign in the month of Jaishtha, 1007 Bengali era. 
Under his rule the country had rest and peace, the population was 
considerably increased, and agriculture met with a full share of 
attention. He died in the Bengali year 1066 (a.d. 1659), leaving 
his throne to his only son, Khw^,jd Kamil Khin. Nothing is re¬ 
corded of the latter, except that he beautified the capital and effected 
several other improvements throughout his kingdom. He died in 
the Bengali year 1104 (a.d. 1697), and was succeeded by his son 
Asad-ulli, one of tlie wisest and most pious kings of his time. 
Asad-ulli added to the number of the troops; and caused numerous 
tanks to be dug in the capital, by which means the miseries result¬ 
ing from the scarcity of water were in a great measure avoided. 
He contrived to free his kingdom from the necessity of paying 
tribute to the Nawdb, to whom he rendered valuable assistance in 
time of war. Many mosques were dedicated to the honour of God, 
and much of his time was passed in religious services. He left two 
sons, Badyd-ul-zamdn Khdn and Azim Khin. 

‘ Badyd-ul-zamdn Khin.—This prince ascended tlie throne in the 
Bengali year 1125 (a.d. 1718), and obtained a sanad from Murshid 
Kuli Khdn, the Nawdb of Murslriddbdd. It was about this time 
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that a new arrangement was made regarding the tribute paid to the 
Naw 4 b, 346,000 rupees being the amount agreed upon. During his 
reign, the Marhattis, under Bhiskar Pandit, plundered the western 
countries, and eventually encamped in a place called Kendui- 
dingd, or Ganj-raurshid. But when the rainy season set in, they 
retired to Kitwi (Cutwa), accompanied by Mir Habib, a Pathin. 
Badyd-ul-zamin, with his brother Ali Naki and the Rijd of Bardwdn, 
assisted the Nawdb in dispersing the Marhattds and driving them 
to Midnapur. Badyd-ul-zamdn Khdn had two wives. By the first 
he had two sons, Ahmad-ul-zamdn Khdn and Muhammad Ali Naki 
Khdn; and by the second, one, named Asad-ul-zamdn Khdn. Besides 
these three, he had an illegitimate son, named Bahddur-ul-zamdn Khin. 
Ahmad was of a religious turn of mind, and interfered in no way 
with the administration of the country. The second and third sons 
were powerful princes, and gained a high reputation for their courage 
and skill in arms. On a certain occasion, a fakir from the north, 
named Sal Ful Hak, made his apjreorance at the Birbhiim court, 
and in course of time was admitted into the confidence of the king. 
The fakir possessed a good knowledge of the Kurdn, and the king 
spent much of his time in hearing him read from tlie book. In 
process of time he became so much engrossed with his religious 
instractor, that tire affairs of his kingdom were totally neglected; 
and his sons Naki Ali and Ahmad set themselves to get rid of the 
favourite. Wth this view they made their way to Murshiddbid. 
While they remained there, an occurrence took place which brought 
them under the notice of the Nawdb. One day an elephant of the 
Nawdb’s was led to drink at a pond, near to which Ahmad happened 
to be standing. As the animal drew near, the driver called to the 
prince to move out of its way; but Ahmad, instead of heeding the 
order, took hold of the elephant by the tusks and threw it to a 
considerable distance. This feat amazed those that stood by, and 
ere long reached the ears of the Nawdb, who immediately summoned 
the brothers into his presence. On being asked the reason of their • 
appearance in Murshiddbdd, the Pathdns informed him of the in¬ 
fluence of the faHr, and of the disorder likely to occur in their 
father's kingdom. • The Nawdb gave them permission to murder the 
fakir \ and acccordingly the brothers, hastening back to Nagar, put 
the fakir to death. Their father mourned his loss, and, slowly 
pining, died of a broken heart. His sons, too, felt ashamed of their 
crime, and promised their father neither to interfere in any political 
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matter, nor to entertain any hopes of succeeding to the throne. 
They accordingly resolved to support their step-brother Asad as the 
rightful heir. With this intention they departed for MurshidibdLd, 
and informed the Nawib of the affair. The Nawib at first expressed 
reluctance, saying that it was illegal to raise the youngest to the 
throne while his brothers lived j but, on their earnest entreaties, 
he gave his consent, and the coronation of Asad-ul-zamin was 
performed with great pomp on tlieir return home. The hvo 
brothers afterwards set out for Murshiddbdd, and remained in the 
service of the Nawib. They distinguished themselves in a war 
with the Marhattds; and on one occasion, when Mir Jafar All’s son- 
in-law had been carried off a prisoner and confined in an iron cage, 

' they entered the camp of the Marhattds in disguise, and, having 
overheard their plans, attacked them unawares, and returned in 
triumph with the released captive. 

• ‘ Surdj-ud-dauldascended the throne of his grandfather as Viceroy 

of Bengal, and ere long found himself called upon to take up arms 
against the English. Two reasons are alleged,—(r) That the 
English had given refuge to Krishna Dds, the enemy of the Nawdb; 
and (a) that without any pennission from the Nawdb, they had 
established forts in the countries under his control Accordingly 
the Nawdb collected a powerful host, the command of which he 
gave to All Nakl Khdn and Alimad-ul-zamdn Khdn of Blrbhdm, 
along with Dlwdn Mdnik Chdnd, Bahar Mohan Lai ^d Jafar All 
Khdn. These marched against the English in the direction of 
Calcutta, and encamped at Bdgh Bazdr. The English fled to 
Howrah, Bdll, and the fort The Nawdb attacked the fort, and 
carried it by storm. He placed the English prisoners under the 
charge of Diwdn Mdnik Chdnd, and returned to Murshiddbdd. 
The Dlwdn treated the captives with cruelty, and shut them up, one 
hundred and forty-six in all, in the Black Hole, whence only thirteen 
came out alive. This was in the year 1756. After this victory of 
the Nawdb’s, All Nakl Khdn took possession of part of the enemy's 
country, and laid the foundation of Alipur, which is now the seat 
of Government’ [the residence of the Lieutenant-Governors of 
Bengal], ‘Of all the great princes under the Nawdb, All Nakl 
Klidn and his brother Ahmad-ul-zamdn Khdn were the most 
powerful and rendered the most effectual assistance to their lord. 
On one occasion Surdj-ud-dauld wished All to inform him which 
lady in Blrbhtim he considered to be the most beautiful’ [An 
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insult, implying that Alf would name some one of his own family, 
whom the Nawdb would then seize as a concubine.] * The Pathin, 
enraged, replied that he accounted those most beautiful who bore 
any resemblance to his mother and her daughters. So saying, he 
raised his sword and struck at the Nawdb; but the blow missed the 
mark, and, coming down upon a stone pillar, split it in two. The 
attendants were so much taken by surprise, that they made no effort 
to protect their royal master. Probably also the known daring of 
the Pathin was sufficient to restrain any interference on their part 
The brothers were, however, obliged to withdraw themselves from 
court for some time; but afterwards, having made their peace witlt 
the Nawdb, they were permitted to return, and were again received 
into the favour and confidence of their prince, 

‘Meanwhile Riji Badyi-ul-zamin Khdn of Bfrbhdm had been 
defeated by the Riji of Gidhor. AU Naki Khdn thereupon led an 
army against his father’s enemy, and, after a severe struggle, which 
lasted for six days, succeeded in driving his opponents from the 
field. The town of Deogaih came into the possession of tire Pathin 
after the subjection of the hill tribes. It was and still is the seat 
of the Hindu god Baidya-ndth. The devotees brought to its shrine 
many rich presents, to the value of about 50,000 rupees every 
month. All Nakl KMn left the god in the hands of the meit of the 
place, called Pandis, fi-om whom he exacted a tribute. AH Nakl 
had a son who died while still a youth. His death preyed upon his 
mind and upon that of his brother Ahmdd-ul-zamdn Khdn, the 
latter of whom put an end to his life on the 15th Magh ii 6 q b.e. 
(ryfia A.a). All Nakl gradually sank under tltese heavy losses, and 
passed the last two years of his life in extreme misery. He died 
on the 21st Philgun 1171 b.e. (1764 a.d.), and was buried in front 
of his brother’s tomb. The two brothers were possessed of noble 
qualitiea They were gentle, brave, generous, and averse to sensual 
gratifications. Their father, the Riji Baid]ra'Ul-zamdn Khdn, spent 
the greater part of his life in the performance of religious duties, and 
at length died in 1178 b.e. (1771 a.d.), having suffered much in his 
declining years from the death of his sons. His surviving son, 
Asad-ul-zam 4 n Khin, was already on the throne. Immediately 
upon his accession, which took place twenty years before his father’s 
death, he adorned the capital, and placed in it many rich merchants, 
who added greatly to its commercial importance. Mir Jafar AH 
Khin, the Nawdb of Bengal after the deatlt of Surij-ud-dauM, placed 
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the reins of Government in the liands of his son, who soon after his 
accession began to tyiannize over his subjects. He killed two 
daughters of the Nawib j but while engaged in plundering their 
treasures, he was struck by lightning, and carried off along with his 
accomplices. Asad-ul-zamin, thinking this a good opportunity for 
taking up arms against the Nawdb, marched with a powerful army 
to Chundkhili. The za/nlnddrs, vassals of the Nawib, failed to 
make any resistance, and tlieir lord was so much affected by the 
death of his son, that he could not put himself at tlieir head. 
Accordingly, to prevent the advance of the Riji of Blrbhiim, he 
sued for peace, and requested Asad-ul-zamin to be content with the 
Districts of which he had already taken possession. This, however, 
did not satisfy the Riji, who proceeded across the Ganges. Upon 
thb, the wife of the Nawib, Mari Began), sought tlie aid of the 
English, promising tliem a large tract of her husband’s dominions 
in return. They consented, and immediately gave battle to the 
Riji, defeated his immense host, and pursued him to the fort of 
Nagar. The" siege of this fortress lasted several days, but at length 
the Riji lost his bravest general, Afzil Khin. A treaty was after¬ 
wards concluded between the parties, the conditions of which were, 
—(r) That tlie English should liave one-third share of the Riji’s 
rental, (a) That they should not interfere in the affairs of Birbhdm. 
(3) That on all occasions of importance tlie Riji should consult 
witli the English. After this, Asad-ul-zamin regularly paid tribute 
to the Nawib. He also gave a thousand bigltds (330 acres) of land 
rent free to Munshl Anip Mitra, in return for sums of money lent 
to the Riji. He furtlier bestowed on him 6500 bigMs (3200 acres) 
as jdgir for educating his son. 

‘Fourteen miles from Surf there is a village called Malliipur. 
Mallir Sinh was its proprietor, a religious and popular man. He 
was imposed upon by a person who told him tltat the Riji of 
Nagar intended to make him adopt the religion of Muhammad. 
He took this so much to heart, that witliout inquiry as to its truth 
he put himself to death. The Riji was grieved on hearing of his 
death, and endeavoured to discover the perpetrator of the trick, but 
without success. Twenty miles from Suri, and north of Nagar, there 
was a vast forest called Sen-pahiri. The governor of this District 
was Ichhii Ghosh, who built there a large temple called Ichhii 
Mandir, and a fort called Syim Rip Garh. He was attacked and 
overpowered by another man in the District, named Lai Sen, and 
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bis fort with its temple and goddess fell into the hands of his 
enemy. Kendu Bilwagrim, or Kcnduli, a village eighteen miles 
distant from Surf, was the residence of a famous Sanskrit poet named 
Jaya-deva Muni, and of a god, Ridhi Dimodar. The poet is said 
to have walked forty miles every day in order to bathe in the Ganges. 
The village is considered to be a sacred place by the Hindus, who 
assemble annually to the number of fifty or sixty thousand to offer 
worship at the shrine. A fair called Migh Sankrdnti takes place 
here on the last day of Mdgh in every year. 

‘.\sad-ul-zamdn Khdn of Birbhvim died of paralysis at Calcutta 
in 1184.6.1:. (1777 A.D.). He was a liberal and powerful prince, 
and was held in high esteem by his subjects. He had a great desire 
to reign over the whole of Bengal, and for this purpose made many 
attempts at the supreme power, but in vain. His reign extended 
over a period of twenty-six years. After his deatli, his brother 
Bahtldur-ul-zamin Klian besought the assistance of the English 
Government to raise him to the throne. At the same time, the 
widow of Asad-ul-zamdn Khdn, called L 41 Bibf, together with her 
brother Muhammad Taki Khin, set up a rival claim, and contended 
that, as Bahddur was the illegitimate son of Bodyd-ul-zamdn Khdn, 
the father of her husband, he could have no legal right to be prince. 
The English decided in her favour, and accordingly Lil Bibi was 
raised to the throne. Soon after this, however, Bhoton Shdh, an 
intimate friend of Bohddur's, devised a plan which deprived the 
widow of her power. He instructed the porter of Muhammad Taki 
to kill Bahddur’s door-keeper, and to report that he had been com¬ 
missioned by his master to cause the death of Bahidur himself. By 
bribing the servant, Bhoton managed to get his evil design carried 
into effect; and the English, believing the report, took the power 
from the hands of Muhammad and conferred it upon Bahidur. The 
widow was kindly treated by the new Riji, and received a certain 
sum for her support Babidur-ul-zamin Khin died in 1196 b.e. 
(rySp A.D.), and w'as buried in the garden at Nagar. He left his 
son Muhammad-ul-zamin Khin as heir to the throne. Ridhi 
Krishna Rii was one of the Diwins of the kings of Nagar. He 
resided at Purandarpur, —so named from the god Purandar, found 
under the earth,—and obtained fourteen hundred bighds (five hundred 
acres) of land from the Rijis as jd^r. 

‘ Muhammad-ul-zamin Khin succeeded to the throne, with the 
consent of the English, in 1197 b.k. (X790 a.d.). During his 
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minority the affairs of state were entrusted to Dfwdn Ldli Rim 
Nith and Mr. Keating. 'When arrived at manhood, he assumed the 
reins of government, and ruled with wisdom and firmness. In 
person he was tall and powerful; and after his death his painting 
was sent to Calcutta. It was Lild Rim Nith who effected tlie 
permanent arrangement for the revenues of Bfrbhdm. He built 
the temple of Bhindesar Siva at a place called Bhindiban, six 
miles from Surf. A large tract of land was allowed him as jdiglr, 
Muhammad Dauri-ul-zamin Khdn, the son of Muhaminad-ul-zamdn 
Khin, ascended the throne in 1209 n.K. (1802 A.D.), and received 
the sanad from the hands of the English in 1219 B.n. (r8i2 a.d.). 
He died in 1262 b.e.(i8s5 a.d.), leaving his son Muhammad Johar- 
ul-zamin Khin as his successor, who still lives The Rijis of 
Bfrbhdm built many mosques and forts, and dug tanks. Most of 
these are now in ruins. In the year 1261 b-e. (1854-55) the Santdls 
of Bfrbhdm rose in insurrection against the English, but the distur¬ 
bances were speedily quelled.’ [An account of the Santil insurrec¬ 
tion will be found in my Statistical Account of the Santil Paiganis, 
—Deogarh, a large Santill tract, having been separated from Bfrbhdm 
subsequently to the outbreak.] ‘Bfrbhdm is a fertile country. 
Nagar was and still is famous for its mangoes and preserved fruits. 
The country is watered by the rivers Ajai, Mor, and Bakeswar.’ 

Muhammadan Princes of Birbhum. —^The following list of the 
different Muhammadan Rijis of Bfrbhdm is an extract from the 
Family Book of the Princes, and may be taken as a specimen 
of the chronological archives of native houses. The original is a 
Persian ms. obtained from the Riji’s palace :— 

‘ This is the Family Book of the Rijis of Bfrbhdm, setting forth 
the year in which each Riji ascended tlie throne, how long he 
reigned, at what place he dwelt, and of what disease he died. 

‘ I. Diwin Ranmist Khin Bahidur reigned from tire beginning 
of Jaishtha, 1007 Bengal era (1600 a.d.), to ist Kirtik, 1066 Bengal 
era (1659 a.d.), when he died of fever. 

‘II. Diwin Khwiji Kamal Khin Bahidur, son of tire deceased, 
reigned from 1066 Bengal era (1659 A.D.) to 1104 b.k. (1697 A.D.), 
and died of fever. His body was buried in the Great Flower Garden. 
He reigned thirty-eight years four months and thirteen days. 

‘ III. Diwin Asad-ulli Khin, son of Diwin Khwiji, reigned 
from 1104 Bengal era (1697 A.D.) to 1125 B.E. (1718 a.d.)'. His 
reign was twenty-one years one month and twenty days. He 
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named his sons Azfm Khin and Badyi-ul-zamdn Khin his heirs, 
and died. 

‘rV. Diwin Badyi-ul-zamin Khin reigned from 1125 Bengal 
era (1718 A.D.) to 1158 b.e. (1751 A.D.). The days of his reign 
were thirty-three years. He named his four sons, Ahmad-ul-zamin 
Khin, Muhammad Ali Naki Khin, Asad-ul-aamin Khin, and 
Bahidur-ul-zamin Khin, his heirs; and, with the consent of the 
other three, raised his third son, Asad-ul-zarain Khin, to the throne 
on the ist Baisikh, 1159 Bengal era (1752 A.D.). He died in 1178 
B.E. (1771 A.D.). Ahmad-ul-zamin Khin, eldest son of the Riji, 
died before his father's eyes in Rijnagar on the ifth Migh, 1169 
Bengal era (1762 a.d.). His body was buried in the Great Imim- 
birah. Muhammad Ali Naki Khin Bahidur, second son of the 
Riji, died on the 21st Fhilgun, 1171 Bengal era (1764 A.r).), at 
Rijnagar. His body was buried by the side of that of his eldest 
brother in the Great Imirabirah. 

‘V. Riji Muhammad Asad-ul-zamin Kliin Bahidur reigned 
from the ist Baisikh, 1159 Bengal era (1752 a.d.), to 1184 b.e. 
(1777 A.D.). In 1184, having gone to the city of Calcutta, inhabited 
by many noble men, he fell sick of kiUJ, and died. His body was 
carried home and buried b the Great Flower Garden. The days 
of his reign were twenty-six years.’ \Kdl^ is a sort of paralysis, 
caused, according to native ideas, by a bird casting his shadow on 
a person.] 

‘ VI. Riji Muhammad Bahidur-ul-zamin Khin reigned, after the 
death of his brother Riji Muhammad Asad-ul-zamin Khin, from 
the beginning of 1185 Bengal era (1778 A.D.) to 1196 b.e. (1789 
A.D.). The days of his reign were twelve years. During his lifetime 
he made his little son sign and seal all papers of state, and taught 
him all the duties and customs of a prince. In 1196 Bengal era 
(1789 A.D.), being sick of dropsy, he died in his country house at 
Husainibid His body was borne to the royal dty, and laid m the 
Great Flower Garden. 

‘ VII. Riji Muhammad-ul-zamin Khin, a mmor, succeeded on 
the death of his father. He performed the offices of royalty, and 
sealed and signed the state papers. By reason of his being a mmor, 
Mr. Keating was sarbardhkdr, and Lili Rim Nith was Dfwin. 
In ri97 Bengal era (r79o a.d.) he came of age, and obtamed a 
sanad from the Government for the rij of Birbhdna The days of 
his reign were twelve years. Bemg sick of sanjar-poid, he died 
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on tlie 5th Philgiin, iao 8 Bengal era (i8or A.D.), in the Palace 
with the Twelve Gates. His body was buried in the Great Flower 
Garden. 

‘VIII. Muhammad Daur£-ul-zam£n Khdn reigned in the 
room of his fatlier from 1209 Bengal era. He obtained a sanad for 
the rdj from Goveminent in 1219 b.e. (1812 A.D.). Being afflicted 
with sanjar, he died in the royal city on the 17th Philgun 1262 
(1855 A.n.). He named his son Muhammad Johar-ul-zamin Khin 
as his heir, who is still living. His body is buried in front of the 
mosque in the market-place of the royal city.’ 

Revenue and Expenditure. —Birbhdm has made rapid advances 
in prosperity under British rule, especially of late years; but the 
numerous dianges which have taken place iu the area of the District 
since it was first constituted render it impossible to present a trust¬ 
worthy comparison of the revenue and expenditure at different 
periods. As already stated in the first pages of this Statistical 
Account, when the administration of Bengal passed into the hands 
of the Company, Birbhdm formed a dependency of Murshiddbdd. 
In 1787 the disorders of the country were such as to demand a 
more direct government, and in March of that year the two border 
prindpalities of Birbhdm (including the greater part of tive Santdl 
Pargands) and Bishnupur were united mto one compact British 
District. In 1790-91, before the time of the Permanent Settlement, 
the net revenue of the united District amounted to 999,415 sikkd 
rupees, or ;^io8,27o sterling; and the net expenditure on civil 
administration to 57,987 rupees, or ^6281. At the time of 
the Permanent Settlement in 1793, Bishnupur or Bdnkuri was 
separated from Birbhdm, and placed under Bardwdn District. 
Owing to tliis transfer of a large area, the net revenue of Birbhdm 
in 1820-21 had fallen to 722,292 Hkkd rupees, or ^78,248; but 
the increasing wants of the administration had raised the civil ex¬ 
penditure to 1x0,131 Hkkd rupees, or 1,930. In 1850-51 the 
net revenue of the District amoimted to 893,007 current rupees, 
or .;^89,3 oo; and the expenditure to 237,196 current rupees, or 
;^23,7i9. In 1860-61 the net revenue amounted to 937,955 
current rupees, orj^93,795; and the expenditure to 232,071 rupees, 
or ;£'23,207. Subsequent to i860, the District suffered another 
loss of area, by the transfer of Deogarh and other pargands in the 
west and north-west to the Santdl Pargands. The revenue and 
expenditure, however, still continued to increase; and in 1870-71 
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the total net revenue of Bfrbhdtn District amounted to ;^io2,84i, 
and the net civil expenditure to ;;^28,o54. These figures well 
illustrate the great advances in material prosperity and civilisation 
which the District has made since it came into our hands. Not¬ 
withstanding the separation of Bishnupur and of portions of the 
Santdl Parganis which originally were included within it, tlie net 
revenue of the District is now nearly the same as it was in 1790, 
while the expenditure has multiplied itself more than four times, 
having increased from £6aBi in 1790, to j^28,o54 in 1870. 

The following tables show the balance sheet of Birbhdm District 
for the three years 1790-91, 1850-51, and 1870-71, in rupees and 
pounds sterling. In the first-named year the figures are for the 
united District of Birbhdm and Bishnupur; in 1850 they include 
the revenue and expenditure of the portion of the Santdl Pargands 
subsequently separated; in 1870 they are for the District as at 
present constituted. I have endeavoured to make the tables as 
trustworthy as possible, but those for the two first-named years 
should be looked upon as only approximating to correctness. The 
figures for 1870 may be axxepted as accurate. 

In the first table, the receipt side shows the land and s 4 yer 
revenue derived from tlie Bishnupur part of the District (making 
a total of 348,430 rupees, or ;^37,7Si sterling), distinct from 
the revenue of Birbhdm proper. On tire expenditure side of the 
account, however, no such distinction is shown. 


[Balakce Sheet, 1790-91. 
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In this last Uble, the items of land revenue, education, police, 
post office, income tax, medical, and jails, have been taken from the 
reports of the Departments to which they belong for 1870-71. 
The other items were all furnished in a special report to me by 
the Collector in 1873. In converting rupees into sterling, I have 
calculated the sikki rupee at tire rate of as. ad., and the current 
rupee at as. 

Thk Land Revenue of the united District of Birbhdra and 
Bishnupur in 1790-91, just previous to the Permanent Settlement, 
amounted to 979,123 sikk& rupees, or 106,071. In 1870-71, 
with a very greatly diminished area, tlie ‘current land revenue 
demand’of the District amounted to j£'73,558, 10s. od. Subdivi¬ 
sion of estates has gone on rapidly during the present century. In 
1790-91 the District formed one entire estate, registered in the 
name of a single proprietor, paying a land revenue to the Company 
of ;^io6,o7i, las. od. In 1793, when tire Permanent Settlement was 
formed, the Bishnupur portion w'as separated and placed under 
Bardwin. About this time the BirbhiSm family became involved 
in their circumstances, and portions of their estate were frequently 
sold by public auction, m "satisfaction of the Company’s revenue 
demands. So numerous were these sales, that in the years 1799- 
1800, Birbhiim, instead of consisting of one single estate, was divided 
into 220 dififerent taminddris, each paying its revenue direct into the 
Government treasury. These 220 estates were held by 233 re¬ 
gistered proprietors or coparceners, paying a total land revenue of 
693,682 sikkd rupees, or ;^75,i48, 16s. od. j average land revenue 
paid by each estate, 3153 sikM rupees, or;^34i, iis. 6d.; average 
land revenue paid by each individual proprietor or coparcener, 
2977 sUtkd rupees, or ;^322, 10s. 6d. Since 1800, although the 
District has been further reduced in area by the transfer of several 
/af^gands in the west and north-west, forming the present Deogarh 
Sub-District of the Santil Pargands, the number of estates in Bfrbhdm 
has more than doubled, while the number of individual proprietors 
or coparceners has multiplied nearly tenfold. In 1870-71, 510 
sepsuate estates were entered in the District rent-roll as paying 
revenue direct to Government, owned by 2036 registered proprietors 
or coparceners. Tire total ‘current land revenue demand' in 
1870-71 amounted to 735,585 current rupees, or 73,558, los. od.; 
average amount paid by each estate, Rs. 1442. 5. 2, or ;^i44, 
4s. 8d.; average amount paid by each proprietor or coparcener, 
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Rs. 361.4. 7, or;^36, 2S. 7d. The following statistics show tl\e ex¬ 
tent to which the Rent Law of Bengal (Act x. of 1859) has been 
worked in Birbhdm District. In 1861-62, 2977 original suits were 
instituted under the provisions of this Act, besides 3221 miscel¬ 
laneous applications; in 1862-63, the number of original suits 
amounted to 1212, and of miscellaneous applications to 5635 ; in 
1866-67, there were 978 original suits, and 5979 miscellaneous 
applications; and in 1868-69, 1013 original suits, and 5833 miscel¬ 
laneous applications. 

Police. —For police purposes, Birbhdm is divided into the follow¬ 
ing eight t/idnds or circles (i) Suri; (2) R£jnagar; (3) Dubrdjpur; 
(4) Kasbd; (5) Sdkulipur; (6) Ldbhpur; (7) Barwdn; and (8) 
Maureswar. Protection to person and property has steadily in¬ 
creased. In 1840, besides 11,903 chaiikUdrs or village watchmen, 
the police force of the District consisted of 291 men, with 66 native 
officers; the cost of officering the force above the rank of jamdddr, 
or head constable, being Rs. 8532, or ;^8S3, 4s. od. In i860, the 
Collector states that the number of chauJdddrs or village watclimen 
had decreased to 8772, the regular foot police nmnbering 190, and 
the native officers 99. The cost of officering the force in i86o 
amounted to Rs. 13,920, or .^^^1392. In 1861 a new District police 
was oiganized for Bengal; and the present police force consists of 
three distinct bodies—^namely, the regular or District police; a 
municipal force for the protection of the towns; and a village watch 
or rural police. The total strength and cost of maintenance of each 
of these bodies in 1872 were as follow;— ' > 

The Regular Police consisted of the following strength at the 
end of 1872 :—i superior European officer or District Superin¬ 
tendent, maintained at a salary of Rs. 700 a month, or‘;^84o a 
year; 3 subordinate officers on a salary of upwards of Rs. 100 
a month, or jQiao a year, and 50 officers on less than Rs. 100 a 
month, or j£iao a year, maintained at a total cost of Rs. 1715 a 
month, or;£2058 a year, equal to an average pay of Rs. 32. 5. 9 a 
month, or ;^38, 16s. 7d. a year, for each subordinate officer; and 
205 foot police constables, maintained at a total cost of Rs. 1361 
a month, or £16$$, 4s. od. a year, equal to an average pay of 
Rs. 6. 10. 2 a month, or 193. 3d. a year, for each man. The 
other expenses coimected with the regular police are,—an average 
sum of Rs. 103. 5.4 a month, or ;;£^i 24 a year, as travelling expenses 
for the District Superintendent; Rs. 150. 8. o a month, or £180, 
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I2S. od. a year, for pay and travelling allowances of his office estab¬ 
lishment; and an average of Rs. 375. 10. 8 a month, or ;^4So, 
x6s. od. a year, for contingencies and all other expenses. The total 
cost of the regular police of Blrbhdm District in 1872 amounted to 
Rs. 4418. s- 4 a month, or;^S3oa for the year; total strength of the 
force, 259 men of all ranks. The present area of Bfrbhiim District 
is 1344 square miles, and the total population, as ascertained by 
the Census of 1872, is 696,945 souls. According to these figures, 
there is one policeman to every S’rp square miles of the District 
area, and one to every 2305 of the population. The annual cost of 
maintenance of the force is equal to Rs. 39. 7. 2 per square mile of 
area, and Rs. o. i. 2 or about 2d. per head of the population. 

The Municipal Police is a small force, which consisted at the 
end of 1S72 of 1 native officer and 23 men, maintained at a total 
cost of Rs. 140. 5. 4 a month, or_;^i68, 8s. od. a year. This force 
is for the protection of the municipality of Suri, the headquarters 
town of the District; and its cost is defrayed by means of a house 
rate, levied upon the householders and shopkeepers carrying on 
business within municipal limits. The population of Surf is returned 
at 9001, giving one policeman to every 375 inhabitants. The cost 
of the municipal police in 1872, as compared with the town popula¬ 
tion, amoimted to 3 dnnds or 4^d. per head of the population. 

The Village Watch or rural police numbered 6824 in 1872, 
maintained either by the lamittddrs or by service lands held rent- 
free, at an estimated total cost of Rs. 133,483, or ;^i3,348, 6s. od. 
Compared with the area and pHspulation, there is one village watch¬ 
man or chatikiddr to every '19 of a square mile of the District area, 
or one to eveiy 102 of the population, maintained at an estimated 
cost of Rs. 99. 5. I or 18s. 7id. per square mile of area, or 
3 ^nnis or 4^. per head of the population. Each village watch¬ 
man has charge of 23 houses on an average, and receives an average 
pay in money or lands of Rs. i. 10. 6 a month, or 19s. lod. a 
year. Mr. D. J. M'Ncile, in a report on the state of the village 
watch of Bengal, dated 2 2d May 1866, thus speaks of the chauldddrs 
of Blrbhdm;—‘ Village chauldddrs are found everywhere throughout 
the District, and are almost everywhere supported by service lands. ' 
There can be no kind of doubt that the present chmkiddrs are the 
true modem representatives of the ancient village watchmen of the 
District, and that at the time of the Decennial Settlement those 
watchmen were employed in revenue matters as well as in police 
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duties. In tHe taminddA papers of the Birbhdm estate for 1793, 
lands are found in tlie accounts of one village after 
another, entered under the general head of bdtitamin (or lands free 
of Government assessment), and no other lands are mentioned 
which can possibly be identified with the jd^rs of the present 
chauJdddrs. “ Kotwdl" was a common name in several Districts for 
a zaminddrl messenger or peon; and to this day some of the village, 
police in parts of Murshiddbdd transferred from Birbhdm are em¬ 
ployed by the gamlnddrs as messengers, and these constitute the 
very same section of the force which is now maintained by service 
land tenures in Bfrbltdm. In 1816, the Magistrate of Birbhdm, in a 
letter to the Superintendent of Police, described the village watch 
as follows :—“ This s//d is one of the few which have had tire ad¬ 
vantage of a regular assignment of lands for the support of a body 
of village watchmen; and though there may be reason to suppose 
that part of the original assignment has been resumed, yet the 
number maintained is very considerable, and would be sufficient 
for the protection of the District if they were all solely employed in 
guarding the villages; but it is the more immediate duty of a large 
proportion of them to collect the revenues, and serve as guides and 
coolies. Besides the quantity of land set apart for each man, which 
varies considerably, they derive a considerable accession to their 
maintenance from contributions of grain made by the villagers." 

‘The chaukiddrs are nearly all Dorns and Hiris. In a few 
villages they receive, in addition to their jdgin, a small remuneration 
in cash from the zarnlnddr. In most, if not in all places, their 
subsistence is eked out by contributions of grain collected from the 
villagers at harvest time.’ 

Including the regular District police, the municipal police, and 
the village watch, the machinery for protecting person and property 
in Bfrbhdra District consisted at the end of 187* of a total force 
of 7107 officers and men, equal to an average of one man to every 
■19 of a square mile as compared with the District area, or one man 
to every 98 souls as compared with the population. The estimated 
aggregate cost of maintaining this force, both Government and 
local, and including the value of the rent-free lands held by the 
chaukiddrs, in 1872 amounted to Rs. 15,682. 4. o a month, or a total 
for the year of ^^18,818, 14s. od., equal to a charge of Rs. 140. i. o 
or os. i^. per square mile of the District area, or Rs. o. 4. 4 
or fi^d. per head of the population. 
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Working of the Police.— During the year 1872, 1584 ‘ cognis¬ 
able’ cases were reported to the police, of which 426 were discovered 
to be false, besides 83 which the police declined to take up. Con¬ 
victions were obtained in 251 cases, or 23-35 per cent of the ‘true’ 
cases j the proportion of ‘ true ’ cases being as i to every 648 of the 
population, and the proportion of cases convicted as i to every 
2776 of the population. Of ‘non-cognisable’ cases, 2281 were 
instituted, in which process issued against 2852 persons, of whom 
61 i, or 21-42 per cent., were convicted, the proportion of persons 
convicted being as i to every 1140 of the population. 

The following details of the number of cases, convictions for 
different crimes and offences, in 1872, are taken from the Report of 
the Inspector-General of Police for that year. The cognisable 
cases were as followClass I. Offences against the State, public 
tranquillity, safety, and justice—Offences relating to coin, stamps, 
etc., I case, in which 20 persons were placed on trial, but none 
finally convicted; offences against public justice, 8 cases and 
4 convictions, 8 persons placed on trial and 5 finally convicted; 
rioting or unlawful assembly, 7 cases, 25 men tried and 9 finally 
convicted. Class II. Serious offences against the person—Murder 
by ddidi/r, i case, i conviction, 17 persons tried and 3 finally 
convicted; other murders, 8 cases, 5 convictions, 14 persons tried 
and 5 finally convicted; culpable homicide, 2 cases, i conviction, 2 
persons tried and i finally convicted; rape, 4 cases, no convictions, 
2 persons put on their trial; concealment of birth, i case, no con¬ 
viction ; attempted suicide, 4 cases, i conviction, 3 persons tried 
and I finally convicted; grievous hurt, 15 cases, 4 convictions, 8 
men tried and 4 finally convicted; hurt by dangerous weapons, 9 
cases, 4 convictions, 8 men tried and 5 finally convicted; kidnap¬ 
ping or abduction, 6 cases, 7 persons tried, no conviction; criminal 
force to a public servant or woman, or in attempt to commit 
theft, etc., 2 cases, no conviction. Class III. Serious offences 
against person or property — DdkdiH or gang robbery, 4 cases, 
and 13 persons tried, but do conviction; robbery on the highway 
between sunset and sunrise, 3 cases, 5 men tried, no conviction; 
other robberies, 5 cases, i conviction, 10 persons tried and 2 
finally convicted; serious mischief and cognate offences, 15 cases, 
i conviction, 13 men tried and 4 finally convicted; lurking house 
trespass, or housebreaking with intent to commit an offence, or 
having made preparation for hurt, .17.7 cmcs, ii conviction^ 33 
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men tried and 21 finally con\ticted; house trespass with a view to 
commit an offence, or having made preparation for hurt, 2 cases, i 
conviction, 6 persons tried and 3 finally convicted. Class IV, 
Minor offences against the person — Hurt on grave or sudden 
provocation, i case, 2 persons tried and convicted; wongful restraint 
and confinement, 68 cases, 6 convictions, 41 persons tried and 8 
finally convicted. Class V. Minor offences against property— 
Lurking house trespass or housebreaking, 29 cases, 7 convictions, 
10 persons tried and 7 finally convicted; cattle theft, 80 cases, 18 
convictions, 56 persons tried and 29 finally convicted; ordinary 
theft, 812 cases, 92 convictions, 337 men tried and 152 conjricted^ 
criminal breach of trust, 74 cases, i conviaion, 29 persons tried 
and I convicted; receiving stolen property,.37 cases, 25 convictions, 
63 persons tried and 38 convicted; criminal or house trespass, 73 
cases, 8 convictions, 83 men tried and 54 convicted. Class VI. 
Other offences not specified above—Vagrancy and bad character, 
7 cases, 3 convictions, 7 persons tried and 5 convicted; offences 
under the Excise Laws, 48 cases, 21 convictions, 79 persons tried 
and 64 convicted; offences under the Railway Laws, 32 cases, 6 
convictions, 47 men tried and 43 convicted; public and local 
nuisances, 49 cases, 32 convictions, 49 persons tried and 33 con¬ 
victed. Total of ‘cognisable’ cases reported during the year, 1584; of 
which 426 were declared to be false by the Magistrate, and 83 were 
not taken up by the police. Deducting these, there were altogether 
1075 ‘cognisable' cases investigated, of which convictions werp 
obtained in 251, or in 23-35 The total number of 

persons actually tried in ‘ cognisable ’ cases was 1009, of whom 501, 
or 49-65 per cent, were convicted, either summarily by the Magisr 
trate or by the Sessions or High Court 

The number of cases instituted and of persons tried and.con¬ 
victed in ‘non-cognisable’ cases during 187a is returned as follows; 
—Class 1 . Offences against the State, public tranquillity, etc.. etc. 
—Offences against public justice, 45'cases, it 8 persons tried and 
84 convicted; offences by public servants, 9 cases, ii persons,trie<l 
and 7 convicted; perjury, false complaints, etc., 19 cases, 20 per¬ 
sons tried and 7 convicted; forgery or fraudulently using foiled 
documents, i case, 3 persons tried, no conviction; offences relating 
to weighing and measuring, i case, 2 men tried, no conviction; 
rioting, unlawful assembly, affrays, etc., 12 cases, 26 persons tried 
and 22 convicted. Class II. Serious offences against the person— 
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Causing miscarriage, i case, no persons convicted. Class III. 
Serious offences against property—Extortion, ii cases, 12 persons 
tried and 3 convicted. Class IV. Minor offences against the per¬ 
son—Hurt, 35 cases, 34 persons tried and 21 convicted; criminal 
force, 1472 cases, 615 persons tried and 260 convicted. Class V. 
Minor offences against property—Cheating, 70 cases, 30 persons 
tried and 4 convicted; criminal misappropriation of property, 19 
cases, 14 persons tried and 6 convicted; criminal breach of trust by 
public servants, bankers, etc., 1 case, 1 person tried, no conviction; 
simple mischief, 158 cases, 137 persons tried and 69 convicted. 
Class VI. Other offences not specified above—Offences relating to 
marriage, 88 cases, 28 persons tried and 5 convicted; defamation, 
27 cases, 17 persons tried and 6 convicted; intimidation and in¬ 
sult, 13 cases, 8 persons tried and i convicted; public and local 
nuisances, a cases, no conviction; offences under chapters xviii., 
XX., xxi., and xxii. of the Criminal Procedure Code, 44 cases, 38 
persons tried and 29 convicted; offences under the Hackney 
Carriage Act, 6 cases, 6 persons tried and 5 convicted; offences 
under the Police Act, 3 cases, 5 persons tried and all convicted; 
offences under the Pound Act, 69 cases, 34 persons tried and ro 
convicted; breaches of contract, 173 cases, 84 persons tried and 66 
convicted; offences under the Postage Act, a cases, 2 persons tried, 
no conviction. Total of non-cognisable cases, 2281, in which 1245 
persons were tried and 611 convicted; proportion of persons con¬ 
victed to persons tried, 49‘o7 per cent. 

Excluding 426 ‘false’ cases, declared to be such by the Magistrate, 
and 83 cases refused to be taken up by the police, the total number 
of ‘cognisable’ and ‘non-cognisable’ cases investigated in Bfrbhdm 
District in 1872 was 3356, in which 2254 persons were tried, and 
1112 persons convicted, either by the Magistrate or by the Sessions 
or High Court; proportion of persons convicted to persons tried, 
49‘33 P« cent, or one person convicted of an offence of some kind 
or other to every 627 of the District population. 

Jail Statistics. —There are two jails in Bfrbhiim District, viz. 
the principal jail at the civil station of Sun, and a lock-up at Synthia. 
The following are the statistics of the jail population of Birbhdm 
District for the years 1857-58, 1860-61, 1870, and 1872. As ex¬ 
plained in other District Accounts, the jail figures for the years 
1857-58 and 1860-61 must, owing to a defective forjn of returns, 
be received with caution, and looked upon as only approximately 
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correct Since 1870, however, an improved form of preparing the 
returns has been introduced, and the statistics for that year and for 
1872 may be accepted as absolutely accurate. 

In 1857-58, the first year for which materials are available, the 
daily average number of prisoners in the Birbhiim jail was 359; the 
total number of civil, criminal, and under-trial prisoners admitted 
during the year being 844. The discharges were as follow:— 
Transferred, 56; released, 589; escaped, 3 ; died, 35; executed, 
a—total, 685. In i86o-6t the jail returns show a daily average 
number of 365 prisoners; the total of civil, criminal, and under-trial 
prisoners during the year being 431. The discharges were—Trans¬ 
ferred, 31; released, 428; escaped, 2; died, 21—total, 482. In 
1870 the daily average jail population was 154, the total number of 
prisoners admitted during the year being 511. The discharges were 
—Transferred, 67; released, 462; escaped, r; died, 4—total, 534. 
The sanitary condition of the Bfrbhdm jail has greatly improved 
of late years. In 1857-58 the proportion of prisoners admitted to 
the jail hospital amounted to i35‘65 per cent, and the deaths to 
35. or 975 per cent of the average jail population; in 1860-61 the 
admi^ions to hospital amounted to 74*52 per cent, and the deaths 
to 21, or 5*75 per cent of tlie average prison population; in 1870 
the admissions to hospital amounted to i6i-‘68 per cent, while the 
deaths were only 4, or 2*59 per cent of the average jail population. 

The average cost of maintenance pier prisoner in Birbhiim jail, 
including rations, establishment, hospital charges, clothing, contin¬ 
gencies, and all other charges except the prison police guard, which 
is included in the general police budget, is returned as follows:—In 
1854-55 it amounted to Rs. 40. 7. 8, or ^£4, os. ii^. per head; in 
r857-58, to Rs. 39.14.6, orj£3, 19s. pfd.; in i86o-6r, to Rs. 47. 8. 5, 
or Ji4, 15s. o^.; and in 1870, to Rs. 46. 14. o, or J4, 13s. gd. per 
head. The cost of the jail police guard in 1870 amounted to an 
average of Rs. 15. i. 7, or ;^i, los. S'Jd, making a gross total 
of Rs. 61. 15. 7, or j£6, 3s. per prisoner. The Inspiector- 

General of Jails, in his Report for 1870, returns the total cost in that 
year of the Birbhdm jail and lock-up at Synthia, including the prison 
police guard, but excluding cost of alterations and repairs, at Rs. 
8814. 7. r, or j£88i, 8s. rod. Excluding the cost of the jail police 
guard, w’hich is included in the general police budget of the District, 
the cost of the jail amounted to Rs. 6645. 4. 8, or ;^664, ros. 7d. 

Jail manufactures and industries have been carried on in Birbhiim 
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for upwards of thirty years, and contribute a certain proportion to 
the cost of maintenance of the prison. In 1854-55, the receipts 
arising from the sale of jail manufactures, together with the value of 
stock remaining on hand at the end of tlie year, amounted to 
j£i 3 o, 8s. 3d., and the charges to ;^82, i8s. od., showing an ex¬ 
cess of credits over debits, or profit, of ^47, los. 3d.; the average 
earnings of each prisoner employed on manufactures, to Rs. 4. 15.2, 
or 9s. lojd. In 1857-58 the total receipts amounted to ;^i78, 
3s. 3d., and the charges to ;^i68, 18s. pd., leaving a surplus or 
profit of;^9, 4s. fid.; average earnings of each prisoner engaged on 
manufactures, Rs. 1. 10. 10, or 3s. 4d. In i8fio-6i the receipts 
amounted to ;^32o, los. 5d., and the chaigps to ^^240, ns. 3d., 
leaving a surplus or profit of ;^79, 19s. 2d.; average earnings of 
each prisoner engaged in manufactures, Rs. 4. 4. 8, or 8s. yd. In 
1870 the total aedits arising from jail manufactures amounted to 
j£663, 3s. . 9d., and the total debits to ;^5i4, 9s. yd., leaving a 
surplus or profit of ;^i48, 14s. 2d.; average earnings of each 
prisoner engaged in manufactures, Rs. 28. 9. fi, or;^2, lys. 2^d. 
Deducting the profits derived from prison labour from the total cost 
of the jail, the net cost to Government in i8yo of the Sun jail and 
Synthia lock-up amounted tO;^5i5,'ifis. yd. 

The statistics of the prison population of the jail and lock-up in 
1872 were as follow:—The daily average number of civil prisoners 
in jail was 077; under-trial prisoners, 14-8(5; labouring convicts, 
253fio; and non-labouring convicts, fi fio,—making a total of 
* 7 S‘ 83 . of whom 12-08 were females. These figures show one 
prisoner always in jail to every 2526 of the total District population, 
or one female to every 29,958 of the total female population. The 
total cost of Birblnim jail in 187 2, excluding public works and prison 
guard, amounted tO;^ii5fi, 14s. fid., or an average of Rs. 41. 15. o 
or ;^ 4 j 3 S- rod- per prisoner. The financial result of the jail manu¬ 
factures during 1872 is as follows:—The total credits, including 
stocks remaining on hand at the end of the year, amounted to 
j^iaSS, 8s. od., and the total debits to ^^1073, 13s. pd., leaving 
an excess of credits over debits of ^^214, 14s. 3d. The actual 
money cost of the manufacture department during the year 
amounted tOj^8i2, los. od., and the cash remitted to the treasury 
to j^88fi, 6s. lid.; leaving an actual cash profit of ;^73, 6s. nd., 
or an average of Rs. 5 or loa by each prisoner engaged in manu¬ 
factures. Out of the '253-60 labouring convicts, 147-14 were cm- 
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ployed in manufactures, the remainder being engaged in prison 
duties, or were in hospital, or weak and old, or otherwise unable 
to work. The prisoners actually engaged in manufactures were 
distributed as follow:—Gunny weaving, i9’4S; gardening, 8‘83; 
cloth weaving, la'oa; brickmaking, etc., 6‘89; bamboo, rattan, 
and reed work, 3-61; oil-pressing, 9’86; spinning string or twine, 
6o-i8; flour grinding, i‘44; making carpets, etc., 3‘sx; carpentry, 
2’05 ; making blankets, o'i3; paper making, 211; iron-work, i'43 ; 
rice husking, fos; grinding pulses, 0 69; tailoring, 2'37; yam 
and thread spinning, 575; pottery, 4'i9; miscellaneous, 2'97— 
total, 147’14. 

Educatiomal Statistics. —Education has rapidly diffused itself 
in Birbhdm during the last few years. In tlie year 1856-57 there 
were only 3 Government and aided schools in the whole District, 
which number increased to 81 in 1870-71, the number of pupils 
having risen in the same period from - 247 to 2810. This is alto¬ 
gether independent of 544 private and unaided schools returned by 
the Inspector in 1871, attended by an estimated number of 7x03 
pupils, but not under inspection by the Educational Department, 
and regarding which no details are available. Among the Govern¬ 
ment and aided schools, the greatest increase has been in the aided 
vernacular schools, which have increased from x in number in 
X856-57 tO'54 in 1870-71, the total number of pupils having risen 
from 76 to X817 in the same period. That proportion of the cost of 
education in Government and aided schools which is defrayed by 
local contributions, schooling fees, etc.; has considerably increased 
of late years. In 1856-57, out of a total cost of ^423, 19s. 3d., 
the State contribution amounted to £^$1, 9s. od., or 60 per cent, 
of the whole; in x86o-6x the expenditure on Government and 
aided schools amounted to ^1065, x8s. lod., of which the State 
defrayed ;^5oo, is. 2d., 0147 per cent; in 1870-71 tlie total cost, 
of these schools increased to ^^3x47, is. 3d., while the amount 
defrayed by Government was xss. 9d., or only 41 per cent 

The amount derived by fees, subscriptions, donations, etc., in the 
Government and aided schools amounted to £166, los. 3d. in 
1856-57, .;^568, X3S. iod.ini86o-6r,andtO;£^x836,iis. ixd. inx87i. 
The comparative tables on pp. 412 and 4x3, compiled from the Reports 
of the Director of Public Instruction for the years 1856-57,1860-61, 
and 1870-71, exhibit the number of Government and aided schools 
ill Birbhiim District in each of these years; the number and religion 
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of pupils attending them; the total cost of education, together with 
the amount contributed by Government and that derived from 
schooling fees, subscriptions, etc—See tables on pp. 4^2 and 4 * 3 ' 

Sir George Campbell’s Educational System.— During Sir 
George Campbell's administration of Bengal, a vast expansion of 
primary education, under a system of village teachers, took place. 
At the end of 1873-73 there were in Birbhdm 139 Government and 
aided schools, attended by 4439 pupils, as against 8r schools and 
3810 pupils at the close of 1870-71. Besides these, the Education 
Report for 1873-73 gives details of 17 unaided scliools, attended by 
445 pupils, making a total of 146 schools inspected by the Depart¬ 
ment, and attended by 4884 pupils. This is exclusive of uninspected 
unaided schools, which in 1871 were estimated by the Inspector to 
amount to 544, attended by 7103 pupils. The tables on pp, 414 and 
415 exhibit the Educational Statistics of Blrbhdm District for 1873-73, 
for the schools inspected by the Educational Department It will 
be observed, that although the number of schools receiving Govern¬ 
ment aid has largely increased since 1870, yet the expenditure has 
greatly decreased. This apparent discrepancy is explained by the 
fact that the inaease has been in the lower-class inexpensive ver¬ 
nacular schools, and that less money has been devoted to the higher- 
class schools.—See tables on pp. 414 and 415. 

The following paragraphs, condensed from the Report of the 
Inspector of Schools for 1873-73, further illustrate the condition of 
education in this District The area of Birbhdm is 1344 square 
miles, with a population of 696,945, inhabiting 3478 villages; 
average density of the population, 518 per square mile; villages per 
square mile, i’84. The total number of inspected schools at the end 
of 1873-73 was 146, or one school to every 4774 persons, to 16-9 
villages, and to every 9‘3 square miles of area. The pupils attend¬ 
ing school numbered 4884, or one pupil to every 143 of the 
inhabitants, or 0-38 to every square mile of area Although the 
number of pupils was so much larger in 1873-73 than in previous 
years, the attendance would have been yet greater but for the ravages 
of the epidemic fever which prevailed in the south and south-east 
of the District 

Higher-Class English Schools.— The Government zild school 
in Blrbhiim is one of the best in Bengal. On the 31st March 1873 
it contained 370 pupils, the daily average attendance being 195,— 
a decided improvement on the previous year. The income of the 
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school amounted to ;£6jg, iis. lod, and the expenditure to 
£SlSt 6s. od. The fees of the lower classes have been reduced, 
and now stand as follow.—For the first and second classes, Rs. 3, 
or 6s.; third and fourth classes, Rs. 2, or 4s.; fifth and sixth classes, 
Rs. I, or 2S. ; seventh class, 8 dnnis, or is. By this reduction in 
the rate of fees, the lower classes received a considerable accession 
of pupils. Tlie attendance does not appear to have been so good 
as it should be, but this is attributed to the epidemic fever. The 
first three classes are instructed in Sanskrit A Persian and Arabic 
master has been appointed, and the Committee hope thereby to 
induce the Muhammadan community of Surl and its environs to 
send their children to the school. Physical training has been in¬ 
troduced into the school, under the supervision of the sixth master, 
who studied for six months at HdgU in the Civil Sendee Class. 
Great credit is due to the managers of the schools for their activity 
and energy in carrying out the orders of Government, as well as for 
the changes they have effected and the extra expenses they have 
incurred, in lace of the reduction of both Government grant and 
fees. The vernacular, minor, and free scholars are, with one 
ception, reported on favourably. The services of the vernacular 
scholars are being utilized as monitors to teach arithmetic and the 
vernacular in the lower classes; but this sclieme is as yet but an 
experiment. The other higher-class English schools arc not reported 
on so favourably. The Surul school has no first or second class; in 
other words, it is a higher-class school no longer. It has only 26 
boys on the rolls; but this again is owing in a great extent to the 
epidemic fever. The Hitampur school contains 55 boys. The 
following is the result of the entrance examinations to the Calcutta 
University as regards this District. From the Surl Government 
school, eighteen candidates presented themselves for examination, 
of whom five passed in the first division, five in the second, and five 
in the third, while seven failed. From the Hitampur school, out 
of two candidates, one passed in the first division, and one failed. 
The Surul school sent up no candidates. The BirbhiSm mission 
school sent up six candidates, all of whom failed. This school has 
since been closed. 

Government Model Schools. —There are two of these schools 
in Bfrbhiim, at Puiandarpur and Tdntlpdrd. The latter school has 
63 boys on its rolls. The former has only been recently established; 

[Setiience continued on p. 416. 
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* Throe of those schools are erroneously returned by the Educational Department as within Murshiddbid District. 
’ Two of these schools are also returned by mistalie as being within Mursbiddbdd. 
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Return of Schools in Birbhum District in 1872-73, inspected by the Educational Department. 
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Return ok Schools in Birbhum District in i87*-73— ccniintud . 



* This table Is altc^ther exdatiTc of the unaided schools not inspected bjr the Educational Department. The number of these uninspected 
schools was returned by the Inspector in his Report for iSyt-ya at 544. 
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Sentena continuedfromp. 41 1 -] 

it was transferred from Pdrbatfpur during the year under report 
In consequence of the epidemic fever, the pupils fell off from thirty 
to only five or six, and the fees fell off to Rs. i or as. per mensem. 
Many of the pupils died of the fever. 

Middle-Class Schools. —Tlie eight aided middle-class English 
schools are reported on very favourably; the Dwdrkd school, how¬ 
ever, was closed in consequence of the epidemic fever and the 
neglect of the managen. The Kdipur school suffered greatly from 
the same fever, and the schoolhouse was burned down, together 
with the greater part of the village. Seven candidates presented 
themselves from the middle-class English schools at the minor 
scholarship examination, but only three passed. Of the nine aided 
middle-class vernacular schools, that at Suri, under the manage¬ 
ment of the leading inhabitants, is reported to be tlie best; it con¬ 
tains 199 pupils, of whom 24 are Muhammadans. The Shdhpur, 
Mangaldihi, Hithid, and Benurii schools have suffered severely, 
both numerically and financially, in consequence of'the epidemic 
fever. None of the candidates from these schools passed in the first 
division in the vernacular scholarship examination. The middle- 
class pdthsdlds are simply cheap middle-class vernacular schools, and 
seem to be equally successful. They are called middle-class p>dth- 
sdUs simply because they receive aid from the pdthsdld funds. The 
committees will now be able to transfer them to the grant-in-aid fund. 

Girls’ Schools. —There are three girls’ schools in Birbhdm, of 
which two receive grants in aid under the regular rules j the third 
is aided under the pdthsdld system. The Surf girls’ school is under 
the management of the Baptist Mission. The girls are instructed in 
both English and Bengali. 

Primary Education. —^For education of this class, there were, in 
1872-73—(i) Twenty-nine improved'/<f/Ar<fi!(ff, costing ;^tt5, 9s. 
rod., attended by 904 pupils, of whom 62 were girls; (2) seven night 
pdthsdlds, costing ^^17, los. od., attended by 183 pupils, averaging 
nineteen years of age; and (3) sixty-four aided indigenous 
costing j^r*S 7 » 17s- od., attended by 2084 pupils, of whom 12 were 
girls. The first class of these schools is reported as doing well; 
and the Deputy-Inspector is of opinion that they will very soon 
compete on equal terms with middle-class vernacular schools. All 
the schools to the east of the District were affected more or less by 
the epidemic fever; many of them were transferred to more healthy 
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localities. The night-schools are only intended for those whose 
occupations debar attendance at the day-schools, to which they are 
generally attached. The rudiments are only taught in these schools. 
On the subject of the third class of schools, the District Magistrate 
reports as follows:— 

‘Previous to the 30th September 1872, there were in the District 
392 boys’ Bengali pdthsdlds, 16 makfabs, 3 Sanskrit tols, and i girls' 
pdllisdld, —in all 412 indigenous village schools, instructing in the 
first rudiments some five thousand scholars. Under the operation 
of the orders of the 30th September, monthly grants, amounting to 
Rs. 204. 8. o (;^2o, 9s. od.), were during the remainder of the year 
underreport (1872-73) assigned to 43 existing and 21 newly estab¬ 
lished pdthsdlds. Both these have been considerably increased 
since the end of the year. The system of allotment, experimentally 
adopted when fixing the amount of grant, was an attempt to com¬ 
bine a consideration both of the number of scholars and of the 
quality of instruction imparted.’ The Deputy-Inspector described 
the details of the scheme as follows:—‘With a view to carry out 
the modified system of payment by results, the pdthsdlds ought to be 
divided into three classes. Those teaching bo3rs up to the primary 
scholarship course should be placed in the first class; those teaching 
reading, writing, and simple arithmetic, in the second class; and 
those teaclring only writing and arithmetic, in the third class. In 
classifying the pdthsdlds, the number of students ought to be con¬ 
sidered, equal importance being attached to the quality of education 
imparted and the numerical strength of the school To illustrate what 
I mean, I would give the guru of a pdthsdid which has forty pupils, 
and the head boys of which study the primary scholarship course, a 
reward of Rs. 5 (ros.) a month. Another pdthsdld which teaches 
the same course may have twenty boys only; the guru of this ought 
to receive only three-fourths of Rs. 5, the maximum grant Thus, 
for quality of instruction, the guru would receive half the amount 
of the maximum grant, Rs. 2/8 (55.), while for numerical strength 
he would receive one-fourth the grant, Rs. 1/4 (2s. 6d.), making 
Rs. 3/12 (7s. fid.) in all.’ This system has been carried out, and 
the new schools have been subjected to a close supervision. The 
Deputy-Inspector reports that the actual distribution of money to 
existing pdtfudlds has imparted such a stimulus to professional gurus 
and others, that new pdthsdlds are springmg up every day, and 
applications daily come in for grants. 
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The middle and lower classes frequent these schools, of which 
one is a maktah (Muhammadan village school), but a few sons of the 
wealthy village merchants or small landholders are also to be found 
in them. The children of the lower orders do not continue in the 
Idthsdlds for any length of time; for as soon as they have acquired a 
little knowledge, they are compelled to leave in order to assist their 
parents in cultivation, tending cattle, or attending their shops. The 
teachers of these schools were formerly generally Kiyasths, but lately 
Brahmans have found it wortli their while to follow the occupation. 
The gurus are reported competent to teach writing and simple arith¬ 
metic. Mental arithmetic and Suvankari formulm (mathematics) are 
well attended to; but few books are used except the Guru Dakhind 
and the Chdnakuya slekds or Sanskrit texts. IJlany guru-maftdsays 
are introducing books into these pathsdUs-, but the Inspector doubts 
whether this will be an improvement on oral instruction in such 
schools. 

Primary Scholarships.—A general examination for the selection 
of successful candidates was held on the 14th February 1873. The 
examiners were the head-master of the Government school, tire head¬ 
master of the Surl vernacular school, and the Deputy-Inspector. 
Forty-six candidates appeared; and the four scholarships were dis¬ 
tributed to four pupils of the Gopdlpur, Bharbund, Tekarbctd, and 
Bhawdnlpur improved pdihsdlds. 

Inspected Unaided Schools. —Of these, the middle - class 
English school at Bolpur is the most important. The unaided 
pdihsdlds, twelve in number, which appear in the returns of the 
Education Department for 1872-73, have been reported on prepara¬ 
tory to the grant in aid. The Sanskrit tols do not appear to flourish. 
In the three existing tols there are but twenty-eight students, who 
devote their time to the old system of logic and Hindu law. 

Muhammadan Village Schools or Maktabs. —These are 
estimated to number fourteen or fifteen at most in Birbhdm District, 
attended by about eighty or ninety students j but it appears that a 
system of private family education is also pursued, a duty which 
Muhammadans are more inclined to recognise than Hindus. The 
Muhammadan students of the Bengali pdthsdld at Baruin, which is 
under a Hindu master, are taught gratis in Urdu and Persian by a 
well-to-do Muhammadan gentleman. Although the proportion of 
Muhammadans attending Government schools in Bfrbhdm is small, 
the Inspector is of opinion that the Musalmdn community of Bfr- 
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bhilm, as a whole, is as well if not better educated, as far as reading 
and writing goes, than the mass of Hindus. Itinerant munshU 
wander from village to village, and are hospitably entertained. In 
return, they instruct the youth of the hamlet for a short time, and 
then pass on to another village. The instruction thus afforded is 
very desultory and variable, but tire industry of the teachers is 
great. Their work is a labour of love. And although, from the uncer¬ 
tain presence of the tutor, these classes escape our notice, much 
good is done, and much solid information in the rudiments of know¬ 
ledge is imparted. 

Postal Statistics. —^Anothfer example of the prosperity of the 
District is the marked increase in the use of the post office of late 
years. Between the years 1861-^2 and 1870-71, the number of 
letters received at the Birbhdm post office has increased by 149 
{ler cent, having risen (including newspapers, parcels, and books) 
from 30,964 in 1861-62, to 62,233 1865-66, and to 77,302 in 

1870-71. The number of letters, newspapers, parcels, and books 
despatched from the District increased from 25,641 in i86i-6a to 
7 S >539 it' 1865-66. I have not yet succeeded in obtaining the 
number of letters, etc. despatched in 1870-71. The postal receipts 
have more than doubled since 1861-62 ; and in 1870-71 the post 
office had become almost self-supporting. In 1860-61 the total 
postal receipts amounted to 13s. 5d., and the expenditure 

to ;^i305, 3s. 6d.; in 1865-66 the receipts were 4s. od., 

and the expenditure ^^1067, 14s. iid. In 1870-71 the receipts 
had increased to ;£i6i6, 3s. 7d., exclusive of j^i3,17s. lod., receipts 
from sale of stamps for official correspondence, making a total of 
^1630, IS. sd. The expenditure in that year amounted to ;^i 943 , 
TS. 8d. The following table, showing tlic number of letters, news¬ 
papers, etc, received at and despatched from the BfrbhUm post 
office, for the years 1861-62,1865-66, and 1870-71, is compiled from 
a return furnished to me by the Director-General of Post Offices.— 
See table on next page. 

Fiscal Divisions. —The following list of the Fiscal Divisions (/ar- 
gauds) comprised withm Birbhdm District is compiled partly from a 
list furnished to me by the Collector, pardy from the Board of Re¬ 
venue’s pargand Statistics, and partly from Captain SherwiU’s Revenue 
Survey Report The figures should be looked upon with caution, and 
as only approximating to correctness. The jurisdiction of the District 
has been altered since the publication of the Survey Report and of 
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Postal Statistics or Biruhum for the Years 
1861-62, 1865-66, AND 1870-71. 




x865>66. 

1870-71. 


Reoaved. 

fpatch«d. 

Reoetred. 

De- 

upatched- 

Received. 


Letters, .... 
Newspapets, . . 
Parcels, .... 
Boolcs, .... 

27.065 

2,636 

260 

1,003 

aS .*37 

198 

178 

28 

54.783 
5 .875 
930 
639 

73 . 09 « 

1.514 

889 

45 

71,190 

4,261 

1,196 

65s 

M 

Total, . . . 

30,964- 

25,641 

63.233 

75.539 

77.303 

... 

Sale of postage 
•tamps, . . . 
Cash collections, . 
Total receipts, . . 
Total expe^ture. 

5 7 

352 7 10 

7*7 13 5 
130S 3 0 

Ass 9 3 

4 SS »4 9 

911 4 0 
1067 14 ZI 

jC 920 

696 

1616 

1943 

3 5 

0 2 

3 7 ' 

I 8 


'Exclusive of £13, :7s. lod., receipts from sale of stampe forofScial cone- 
apondence. Official or service stamps were introduced in 1866. 

the Board of Revenue’s par^and Statistics, and several transfers have 
been made from Birbhdm to other Districts. The most important 
of these are the transfer of pargands Siirath Dcogarh, Kundit 
YLznyi., Mahmtidibdd, and Pabbo6, to the SantiB Pargand.s, which 
now comprise the Sub-District of Deogarh. These have been elimi¬ 
nated from the list Other and minor transfers to and from the 
Districts of Baldwin and Murshidibid have also taken place, but 
I have no information as to the area of these tracts, nor of the 
pargands to which they belong. The figures in the following list, 
showing the area, number of estates, amount of Government land 
revenue, population, etc., in each pargand, are taken from the Board 
of Revenue’s return; all other information is condensed from Captain 
Sherwill’s Revenue Survey Report. It will be observed that the 
Collector returns several /aryandx which are not mentioned either 
in the Board of Revenue’s Return or the Survey Report The 
explanation of this is probably that they are very small tracts, 
which now form integral portions of the larger Fiscal Divisions, 
and that their area, land revenue, etc. are included in the larger 
pargands ;— 
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(1) Abhirampur : not mentioned in the Survey Report or in the 
Board of Revenue’s Statistics, but returned as a separate pargand 
by the Collector. 

(2) Akbarshahi; area, 17,634 acres, or ayss square miles; 25 
estates; Government land revenue, ;£’i572, 16s. od.; population, 
12,272; Subordinate Judge’s Court at Surf and Rimpur-htlt. This 
is a small but closely-populated and well-cultivated pargand, of 
which only about one-fifth is not (1852) actually under tillage. The 
cultivated portions are nearly level, with a good and fertile soil, 
producing abundant crops of rice, sugar-cane, barley, mustard, gram, 
and a little wheat. The country is prettily wooded with groves of 
mango and palm trees; the villages are neat, substantially built 
of mud, and thatched with rice straw. Cattle are plentiful, and the 
land is generally irrigated. Of the area of the pargand, 813 acres 
are occupied by forest and jungle, and 2111 acres by tanks and river 
beds. The number of unks tlrat are met with at every step indicates 
the extent to which irrigation is practised. The Dwdrki passes 
through pargand from west to east, and tlie Mor skirts its southern 
boundary for about a mile. The water from these rivers is not used 
for the purposes of irrigation. 

(3) Alinagar: area, 38,019 acres, or 59'4o square miles; 27 
estates; Government land revenue, ;^4oi8, r4s. od.; population, 
3 ®i 33 S J Subordinate Judge’s Courts at Dubrdjpur and Amdahard. 
The Revenue Surveyor (1852) states that one-fifth of the total area 
of this pargand is uncultivated, being overrun in many spots by 
coarse grass and low bushes, especially along the banks of the 
Bakeswar river, which flows through the northern portion of the 
tract. The western half of the pargand is undulating; the eastern 
half lies lower, and is well cultivated, producing indigo, rice, mulberry, 
and the other ordinary crops. A good road from Bardwdn to Surf 
passes from south to north through the pargand. 

(4) Amdahara ; area, 5065 acres, or 7-91 square miles; x estate ; 
land revenue, ;^496, los. od.; population, 3595; Subordinate 
Judge’s Court at Amdahard. A small, thickly-populated pargand: 
the land is low lying and well cultivated, producing abundant crops 
of rice, sugar-cane, indigo, mulberry, etc.; the villages are large and 
well built 

(5) Amrol ; not mentioned in the Survey Report or in the Board 
of Revenue’s Statistics, but returned as a separate pargand by the 
Collector. 
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(6) Anandnagar : not mentioned in the Survey Report or in the 
Board of Revenue’s Statistics, but returned as a separate pargand by 
the Collector. 

(7) Azmatshahi : not mentioned in the Survey Report or in die 
Board of Revenue’s Statistics, but returned as a separate pargand by 
the Collector. 

(8) Baharak : hot mentioned in die Survey Report or in the 
Board of Revenue’s Statistics, but returned as a separate pargand by 
the Collector. 

(9) Banhat: area, 154 acres, or '24 of a square mile; i estate; 
Government land revenue, ^^32, 4s. od.; population, 1175; Sub¬ 
ordinate Judge’s Court at Rimpur-hilt 

(10) Bara Taluk: area, 23,549 acres, or 3679 square miles; 
9 estates; Govemmenf land revenue, ;C^S 35 ) ^ 4 ^- J population, 
8455; Subordinate Judge’s Court at Dubidjpur. This pargand is 
not mentioned in the Revenue Survey Report. 

(11) . Baruaksinm : area, 41,856 acres, or 65*40 square miles; 
48 estates; Government land revenue, ;£^4S85, as. od.; population, 
41,445 ; Subordinate Judge’s Courts at Amdahard and Kdndid. A 
well-occupied tract of low country, filled with numerous large and 
well-built villages. The land is highly cultivated, and rice, indigo, 
mulberry, Indian com, and viandud are raised in great quantities. 
A patch of high gravelly soil, which is hopelessly sterile, occupies 
an area of 4424 acres in the western portion of the pargand, and 
extends as far as Surul, a large village situated close to the high 
ground, and near the ruins of an old commercial residency of the 
East India Company. The principal villages in the pargand are 
Surul, Sarandi, Jalandi, Bargdon, and Kdinai. At Surul, two good 
roads cross each other, one leading from Bardwdn to Surf, the 
second from Ilimbdzir to Kdhvd. 

(12) Bazi Bardwan: not mentioned in the Revenue Siu*vey 
Report or in the Board of Revenue’s Statistics, but returned *as a 
separate pargand by the Collector. 

(13) Behorol : not mentioned in the Survey Report or in the 
Board of Revenue’s Statistics, but returned as a separate pargatid by 
the Collector. 

(14) Beintali : not mentioned in the Survey Report or in the 
Board of Rev'enue’s Statistics, but returned as a separate pargand by 
the Collector. 

(15) Bhadrapur: area, 247 acres, or *39 square miles, but 
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surveyed with pargand Shihzidpurj i estate; Government land 
revenue, ;^i27 (so returned in the Board of Revenue’s Statistics, 
but this must be a mistake); population, 180; Subordinate Judge’s 
Court at R^mpur-hit 

(16) Bhatsala: not mentioned in the Survey Report or in tlie 
Board of Revenue’s Statistics, but returned as a separate pargand by 
the Collector. 

(17) Bharkanoa: area, 20,884 acres, or 33'63 square'miles; 
10 estates; Government land revenue, ^£1792, 6s. od.; population, 
20,340; Subordinate Judge’s Court at Aindaharl A pargand in 
the south of the District The Revenue Surveyor states that the 
land is well cultivated, but much encumbered with troublesome 
patches of a coarse grass, and with small low marshy tracts. The 
villages are small and mean as compared with those farther to the 
north and east. Nearly one-tenth of the area of the pargand is said 
to be occupied by tanks. In the village lands of Sankarpur, which 
has an area of 863 acres, there are in tanks, occupying 167.acres: 
46 of these tanks are so close to each other that mere footpaths 
along the crests of the high bank separate one tank from another. 
During the heats of summer, when many of the tanks dry up,'the 
taminddrs take the opportunity of digging out the black mud from 
the bottom of these reservoirs, which, from its being highly charged 
with shells, animalculae, and decayed animal and vegetable matter, 
forms an excellent manure. The productions of the pargand are 
rice, indigo, mulberry, and Indian com. Mongo trees are met with 
in abundance among the fields and in the villages, but only as 
scattered trees, and not in topes or groves. The S 41 or Sdlki ndJd 
flo\vs from west to east through the southern portion of the pargand. 
At Bhabiinandpur there is (1852) an indigo factory, near the Surf 
road which traverses the pargand from south to north. 

(18) Birampur : not mentioned in the Survey Report or in the 
Board of Revenue’s Statistics, but returned as a separate pargand by 
the Collector. 

(19) Chandrapur: not mentioned in the Survey Report or in 
the Board of Revenue’s Statistics, but returned as a separate 
pargand by the Collector. 

(20) Chunakhah : not mentioned in the Survey Report or in 
the Board of Revenue’s Statistics, but returned as a separate pargand 
by the Collector. 

(21) Dadshahi: not mentioned in the Survey Report or in the 
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Board of Revenue’s Statistics, but returned as a separateby 
the Collector. 

(22) Dhawa: area, 76 acres, or -12 of a square mile; 1 estate; 
Government land revenue, i8s. od.; population, 25,000 (.?); 
Subordinate Judge’s Court at Rdmpur-h 4 t. This little farganA 
was surveyed with/wr^andr Akbarshihi and Khatangd; it is (1852) 
entirely cultivated. 

(23) * Dheka : not mentioned in the Survey Report or in tlte 
Board of Revenue’s Statistics, but returned as a separate pargatid by 
the Collector. 

(24) Fathipur: area, 14,394 acres, or 22*49 square miles; 
15 estates; Government land revenue,;^!903, 8s. od ; population, 
16,280; Subordinate Judge’s Court at Amdahaj-d. This is a well- 
occupied tract of low country, filled with numerous substantial and 
well-built villages; the country is level and well cultivated, and 
during the rainy season presents an unbroken plain of green growing 
rice extending for many miles. Sugar-cane, indigo, mulbe^y, and 
Indian com are also raised in great quantities. 

(25) Fathtsijjh; area, 1155 acres, or I’So square mile; 2 estates; 
Government land revenue, ^£"140, 14s. od (?); population, 1790; 
Subordinate Judge’s Courts at Margrdm and Aradaliard. This 
pargani is not mentioned in the Revenue Surveyor’s Report. 

(26) Gopalnagar : not mentioned in the Survey Report or in the 
Board of Revenue’s Statistics, but returned as a separate parganA by 
the Collector. 

(27) Gopinathpur : not mentioned in the Survey Report or in 
the Board of Revenue’s Statistics, but returned as a separate 
parganA by the Collector. 

(28) Gokilta ; surveyed with parganA Swanlpsinh; separate area 
as returned by tlie Board of Revenue's Statistics, 1706 acres, or 
2*67 square miles; Government land revenue, ^325, 2s. od. (?); 
population, 1355; Subordinate Judge’s Court at Amdahard. This 
parganA is interlaced with those of Fathipur, Kutabpur, Purandarpur, 
and Khargdon; they all possess the same characteristics as ascribed 
to Fathipur (No. 24), viz. that of a low-lying fertile country, containing 
numerous large and well-built villages, and yielding abundant crops 
of rice, indigo, and mulberry. A good road from Surf to Kdtwi 
(Cutwa) crosses these pargands from west to east; another road 
crosses this at right angles, leading fi-om Ilirabdzdr to Ganutid and 
Barhampur. 
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(29) Haripur Tappa : area, 66,012 aaes, or 103-14 square miles j 
38 estates; Government land revenue, ^1643, loa od.; population, 
27,156; Subordinate Judge’s Courts at Surl and Dubrijpur. The 
Revenue Surveyor’s Report states that the northern half of the 
tappd is considerably elevated above the southern half, and is 
densely covered with forest; the southern portion is under fine rice 
cultivation, with patches of Sakwi jungle on the summits of the 
ridges that traverse the tappd from east to west These ridges 
extend for ten, twelve, or fifteen miles, then sink gradually to tlie 
level of the country, and rise again a few miles farther on. Their 
general height is from sixty to a hundred feet, but farther to the 
eastward tliey fall to thirty or forty feet above the level of the 
country. The valleys formed by these ridges average about five 
miles in width from the crest of one ridge to the crest of another. 
The summits of the ridges are invariably covered with a forest of 
sakwd trees, a species of shorea, with naked rocks of quartz, felspar, 
gneiss, dykes of greenstone, homstone, occasional actinolite kankar, 
and nodular ironstone: the latter, when disintegrated, forms the 
pisciform iron gravel which is found so plentifully spread over the 
country, and which makes the finest natural roads. The best soil 
is the lowest portions of the valleys between the ridges, about a mile 
in width, on which are raised abundant crops of rice, mamittd, 
mustard seed, gram, pulses, sugar-cane, and barley. Mango and 
tamarind trees, palm trees, the plantain, bdrgdi, jack, bcl, and 
American aloe are found in the vicinity of nearly all the villages, 
which are generally built in the valleys. On the slopes of the ridges 
are seen the chtfkolt^ tree, phoenix or small date tree, aonia, ebony, 
mahud, jdnuui, ber, karandd, mimosa, catechu, and the lofy and 
liandsome dumurd tree. The jdmun or damson forms a low scrub- 
wood round tanks and swamps. The principal places in the tappd 
are Nagar, Tiatipiii, and Chindpur. The two first-named towns 
have been already described on previous pages of this Statistical 
Account The main road from Surf to Deogarh traverses the tappd 
from east to w-cst, and it is also intersected by numerous village 
roads. Cattle are very plentiful, but horses are almost unknown. 

(30) Horpur : not mentioned in the Survey Report or in the 
Board of Revenue’s Statistics, but returned as a separate pargand 
by the Collector. 

(31) Hukamapur Taluk: area, 15,491 acres, or 24-20 square 
miles; i estate; Government land revenue, .;^I4S, 8s. od.; popula- 
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tion, 7,975 ; Subordinate Judge’s Court at Surf. Captain Sherwifl, 
in his Revenue Survey Report (1852), states that one-third of the 
pargand is covered with sakwa jungle, which supplies the neigh¬ 
bouring station of Surf with firewood and charcoal. The Mor river 
divides the pargand into two unequal portions, and flows between 
two stony ridges of hillocks, the distance from the crest of one 
ridge to the crest of the other being five miles. In the valley of the 
Mor there are some substantial villages, surrounded by fine fields of 
rice, sugar-cane, barley, mustard, and gram. Handsome mango 
groves are also planted near the villages, which swann with long¬ 
tailed white monkeys, called Idiigurs. On the north bank of the 
Mor river, close to a small hamlet called TangsuK or Meherpur, 
is a bed of sandstone and shale, with minute seams of coal. The 
highroad from Surf to Deogarh runs through the pargand, and is 
traversible by wheeled carriages. 

(32) IcHHAPUKUR or Inchhapukur Taluk : area. 10,190 acre.s, 
or iS'92 square miles; 10 estates; Government land revenue, 
;^i7t8, I2S. od.; population, 12,965; Subordinate Judge’s Court at 
Amdahard. This pargand, together witli those of Swanipsinh, 
Shihzddpur, and Jawas Ibrdhimpur, situated in the north-east of 
the District, where it abuts on Murshiddbdd, have their lands so 
interlaced that a, single description of the whole will suffice. 
The tract of country which they occupy is the richest and 
most fertile portion of the whole district, yielding abundant 
crops of rice, mulberry, Indian com, and mandnd. A large 
proportion of the land is occupied by mulberry plantations for 
the rearing of silkworms. Silkworm breeding and silk spinning 
gives occupation to about one-sixth of the whole population. 
Six European and numerous native filatures are (1852) situated 
w'ithin these pargands, those conducted by natives being on a 
very small scale. The principal European filature is at Ganutid, 
upon the banks of the Mor river. The establishment belongs to an 
English firm in Calcutta, and is superintended by a European 
gentleman on the spot This factory has already been described 
on a previous page. The Mor river and several of its branches 
flow through the southern portion of the tract occupied by these 
pargands. The road from Surf to Barhampur also crosses it from 
west to cast In many places the roadside has been planted for 
miles with banian and pipal trees. The villages are substantial, 
numerous, and thickly populated. The prindpal large villages, for 
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there are no towns, are Ganutid (described on a previous page), 
Belgdon, Barodi, and Dekd. 

(33) IcHHAPUR: not mentioned in the Survey Report or in the 
Board of Revenue’s Statistics, but returned as a separate fargand by 
the Collector, 

(34) Jahanabad : not mentioned in the Survey Report or in the 
Board of Revenue’s Statistics, but returned as a separate paigand by 
the Collector. 

(35) Jawas Ibrakimpur: 0103,915 acres, or 1-43 square mile; 
2 estates; Government land revenue, ;£7S, 12s. od.; population, 585; 
Subordinate Judge's Court at Rdmpur-hdt This small pargand is 
interlaced with those of' Ichhdpukur, Swardpsinh, and Shdhzddpur, 
and the description of Ichhdpukur (No. 32) applies equally well 
to the whole number. 

(36) Kankjol: not mentioned in the Survey Report or in the 
Board of Revenue’s Statistics, but returned as a separate pargand by 
the Collector. 

(37) Kantaoaria: not mentioned in the Survey Report or in 
tlie Board of Revenue’s Statistics, but returned as a separate pargand 
by the Collector. 

(38) Kashtagarh : originally surveyed with pargands Maurcs 
war-dari and Swanlpsinh ; the Board of Revenue’s Statistics return 
the separare area of Kdshtagarh at 965 acres, or I'si square mile; 
9 estates; Government land revenue, ;^i34, 2s. od.; population, 
490 ; Subordinate Judge’s Court at Rdmpur-hdt. 

(39) Kasipur : area, 368 acres, or -58 of a square mile; 1 
estate ; Government land revenue, £,(>, 12s. od.; population, T562 ; 
Subordinate Judge’s Court at Amdahdrd. This smallpargand is not 
mentioned in Captain Sherwill’s Revenue Survey Report 

(40) Khirni : area, 20,822 acres, or 32‘53 square miles; 
17 estates; Government land revenue, ^937, 8s. od.; popu¬ 
lation, 13,806; Subordinate Judge’s Court at Dubrdjpur. This 
pargand is situated in the south-west of the District, In 1852 the 
Revenue Surveyor reported that three-fourths of its entire area were 
imder rice cultivation. The pargand lies much lower than the other 
western pargands and tappds, has a more level surface, a better soil, 
and is well watered by two small streams. The stony ridges men¬ 
tioned as occurring in Haripur iappd, which is situated to the north, 
are also met with in this pargand, and as usual are covered with 
sakwd jungle. The pargand abounds with substantial villages. 
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inhabited by an almost exclusively Hindu population. The prin¬ 
cipal crops are rice, sugar-cane, mustSiTd, /(tnird, gram, and pulses. 
Mango and palm trees abound. A portion of the Nagar wall or 
entrenchment passes through the northern part of the pargand. 
Tolerable roads for wheeled carriages traverse the country in every 
direction. 

(41) Kharoaon; area, 17,662 acres, or 27-60 square miles; r6 
esutes; Government land revenue, ^£1044, 14s. od.; population, 
13,072; Subordinate Judge’s Courts at RAmpur-hdt and Amdaliara. 
The area of this pargand is interlaced with that of Fathipur, Gokiltd, 
Kutabpiu-, and Purandarpur. Tltese five pargands form a well- 
occupied tract of low country, filled with numerous substantial and 
well-built villages. The country is level and well cultivated, ruid 
during the rainy season presents an unbroken plain of green growing 
lice, extending for many miles. Sugar-cane, indigo, mulberry, 
Indian com, and mandud are also raised in large quantities. A 
good road from Suri to Kdtwd (Cutwa) crosses the pargands from 
west to east; another road crosses this at right angles, and leads from 
Ilimbizir to Ganutii, and thence to Barhampur. 

(42) Kharsenka : not mentioned in the Survey Report or in the 
Board of Revenue’s Statistics, but returned as a separate pargand by 
the Collector. 

(43) Khatanga: area, 52,184 acres, or 81-54 square miles; 58 
estates; Government land revenue, ;^4874, 6s. od.; population, 
30,609; Subordinate Judge's Court at Surf. The Revenue Surveyor 
(1852) states that one-third of the area of this pargand is unculti¬ 
vated, being covered with jungle. The remainder is thickly 
populated, well cultivated, and, generally speaking, a fine level 
country. In the western portion of the pargand the land is high, 
and is occupied by tlie high wooded ridges mentioned in the de¬ 
scription of Haripur. These ridges penetrate into this pargand for 
seven miles, when they terminate, and are not met with farther 
east, except at Synthii, where a high ridge on the right bank of the 
Mor river, about a mile in length and a few hundred feet in breadth 
by about sixty feet in height, represents the last out-crop of these 
ridges. In the northern portion of the pargand, a considerable area 
is occupied by high unproductive ridges and jungle, but the central, 
eastern, and southern portions are low lying and highly cultivated, 
producing rich crops of rice, barley, sugar-cane, janird, mulberry, 
Indian com, and betel lea£ Mango groves, palm trees, jack, banian 
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and pipal trees are planted near the villages. The whole of the 
crops are irrigated from numerous tanks, and also from the rice 
fields themselves, each field being a reservoir in itself^ as a raised 
bank is constructed round it in order to retain the rain water. The 
water thus collected can be conducted fi'om the higher to the lower 
fields at the pleasure of the agriculturist. The Mor river divides the 
pargand into two unequal portions, and flows from west to east. 
Its breadth is fifteen himdred feet on an average, but during eight 
months of the year only a fractional portion of the bed is occupied 
by a small stream of water, and the stream is consequently useless 
for all purposes of navigation. The stream is fordable everywhere 
during the dry season. The principal towns are Suri, Kumaipur, 
and Purandarpur. Suri is the capital of the District, and is a civil 
station for a Judge, Collector, Magistrate, Civil Surgeon, Post¬ 
master, and their subordinates. The town and station are situated 
upon the summit and immediate extremity of a gravel-covered 
granite and gneiss ridge, the slope of which enables a system of 
drainage to be carried out in the native town. Suri produces 
striped cotton table-covers, the colours of which are very brilliant 
and durable, towels, white table-cloths of all sorts, mosquito nets, 
palanquins, and furniture. In the villages of Simulid, Harishkopd, 
and Bishnupur there are (1852) small indigo factories; at Harishkopd 
there is also a sugar manufactory. The pargand is intersected with 
very good roads, fit for wheeled conveyances,—first, the high military 
road from Barhampur, which, passing through Suri, leads to the 
Grand Trunk Road; second, a good road from Bardwin to Suri ; 
third, a tolerable road from Suri to Jangipur on the Bhdgirathi; and 
fourth, a good road from Suri to Deogarh through the Belpdtd hills. 

(44) Krishna-nagar : not mentioned in the Survey Report or in 
the Board of Revenue’s Statistics, but returned as a separate pargand 
by the Collector. 

(45) KtnuAR Pratap: not mentioned in the Survey Report or in 
the Boanl of Revenue’s Statistics, but returned as a separate pargand 
by the Collector. 

(46) Kutabpur : area, 29,286 acres, or 45'7S square miles; 59 
estates; Government land revenue, ;^4236, as. od.; population, 
33,636; Subordinate Judge’s Court at Amdahari. The area of this 
pargand is much interlaced with that of Khargdon, Fathipur, Gokiltd, 
and Purandarpur; and a description of these pargands, their products, 
etc., is included in that given for Khargdon (No. 41). 
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(47) Mahananda : not mentioned in the Survey Report or in 
the Board of Revenue’s Statistics, but returned as a separate 
by the Collector. 

{48) Majkuri: area, 599 acres, or -94 of a square mile; 14 
estates; Government land revenue, j£s°> od.; population, 8ooj 
Subordinate Judge’s Court at Rdrapur-hdt 

(49) Mallarpur: area, 23,351 acres, or 36-49 square miles; 5 
estates; Government land revenue, .;£’i 79 S> od; population, 
7955; Subordinate Judge’s Court at Rdmpur-hdt The Revenue 
Surveyor’s Report (1852) states that about one-fourth, or the western 
portion of the parsani, is overrun with jungle lying upon the iron 
beds; the remainder is an extensive and unbroken sheet of rice 
cultivation. The pargand also produces sugar-cane, jatiird, Indian 
com, gram, and barley; and along the banks of the Dwdrkd river, 
which flows for about three miles through the pargand, garden 
vegetables are raised in great abundance. Besides the Dwdrkd, 
the pargand is watered by several slu^ish streams, flowing in deep 
clayey beds, generally impassable except by bridges, or at tlie con¬ 
structed gAd/s or fotda The soil of the pargand is aflteted by its 
proximity to the iron beds, and contains a great quantity of clay in 
its composition. Irrigation tanks occupy about one twenty-fourth 
part of the whole superficial area of the pargand. The principal 
place is Malldrpur, a fine substantial Bengali village, but filled with 
putrid tanks. Mullirpur is now a station on the loop-line of the 
East India Railway. Numerous village roads and tracks also 
intersect the country, but few of them arc fit for wheeled con¬ 
veyances, 

(50) Mamdani : not mentioned in the Survey Report or in the 
Board of Revenue’s Statistics, but returned as a separate pargand 
by the Collector. 

(51) Manohari : not mentioned in the Survey Report or in the 
Board of Revenue’s Statistics, but returned as a separate pargand 
by the Collector. 

(52) Manoh.arshahi : not mentioned in the Survey Report or 
in the Board of Revenue’s Statistics, but returned as a separate 
pargand by the Collector. 

(53) Maureswar Dari (North) : this pargand is divided into 
two portions, north and south, by pargatid Malldrpur; aggregate 
area of both northern and southern portions, 93,821 acres, or 146-60 
square miles; r estate; Government land revenue, ;£^572i, 2s. od.; 
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population, 20,890; Subordinate Judge’s Courts at MdrgrEiin, Amda- 
hard, and Nayi Dumkd. With regard to the northern portion of 
the par^nA, the Revenue Surveyor (1852) states that it is thinly 
populated, from the fact of its being much overrun with jungle, and 
from its possessing a poor, dry, and stony soil. Its area is fifty-six 
square miles, about one-third of which is covered with jungle and 
hills. The surface is much broken and undulating, and forms a 
portion of the Birbhdm iron beds. Wherever tire ore is found in 
any abundance, it is smelted in a rude manner by the natives. The 
soil in such localities is not fitted for the plough, or for the growth 
of any crop. There are nevertheless considerable patches of land 
where crops of rice, sugar-cane, barley, mustard, Indian corn, and 
joftird arc raised. The jungle is peculiarly stunted and small, being 
constantly cut dorvn by the charcoal makers, who supply the iron 
forges with fuel. The Dwdrki river flows through the pargam from 
north-west to south-east. It is a deep, narrow stream, impetuous 
during the rains, but with only a small stream of pure water during 
the hot weather. Many years ago, an English speculator in iron, 
with the intention of erecting water-mills for the purpose of crushing 
the iron ore, built a substantial stone dam across the Dw^kd a 
mile south-east of the village of Deochd, but the first fall of rain in 
the hills at the source of the river swept the whole mass of masonry 
away, leaving only the strong piers that were built into tlie banks. 
Good hard gravel roads intersect the tract. 

(54) Maureswar Dari (South) : area, estates, land revenue, 
eta, included witii the foregoing. The Revenue Surveyor’s Report 
states that the southern portion of pargand Maureswar Dari is a 
well populated tract, with a good soil, abundantly watered by tanks 
and small marshes (Jhils), and producing large crops of rice, mul¬ 
berry, Indian corn, sugar-cane, mustard, linseed, kaldi, and gram, 
with a small quantity of wheat and pulses. The surface of country 
is level, and picturesquely diversified by mango and palm planta¬ 
tions. The villages are very numerous, with substantial mud houses, 
each village being surrounded by tanks, varying from twelve to a 
hundred in number, the water from which is used for purposes of 
irrigation. The principal village is Maureswar, situated upon the 
road leading from Suri to Murshidibdd, surrounded by eighty tanks; 
one mile to the west of the village is a small JMI, about a mile in 
length. Many of the Hindu inhabitants are engaged in rearing 
silkworms, the produce of which is sold either in the cocoons or in 
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the shape of thread. The colour of the silk is a golden yellow. 
There is (1852) a European silk factory at Udnagar, just outside the 
boundary of the pargarui, on the bank of the Mor river. There is 
also an indigo factory at Guraui. The highroad from Surf to 
Barhainpur passes through the pargand from west to east, lire 
loop-line of the East Indian Railway also runs through the west of 
the pargaiia. A high flood in the Mor river, which forms the 
boundary of the pargand, lays a great portion of the land under water. 

(55) Maureswar Sabak : area, 39,639 acres, or 6r-94 square 
miles; 10 estates; Government land revenue, ;^5329, 14s. od.; 
population, 30^927 ; Subordinate Judge’s Courts at Rimpur-hdt and 
Amdahari. Captain Sherwill, in his Revenue Survey Report, re¬ 
marks that the whole of this pargatid may be said to be thoroughly 
cultivated. It is level, abundantly supplied with water from tanks, 
small yAr/r, the Bakeswar nodi, and a few other smaller streams, and 
also possesses an excellent soil The villages are numerous, sub¬ 
stantial, and well built The principal crops of the pargand are rice, 
mulberry, indigo, etc. At the village of Baran, in the north-eastern 
shoulder of the patgand, the Mor river bifurcates; the peninsula 
between the two arms of the stream is covered wth fine villages. 
From this spot, which lies rather lower than the surrounding country, 
the Mor river, which has hitherto confined its waters to one bed, 
spreads out first into two branches, and, after running farther east¬ 
ward, into five or six others, which during the rainy season often 
inundate the intermediate country. In some places tracts of sand 
have been left, impoverishing the soil; in others the alluvial deposits 
brought down by the river have had a beneficial effect upon the 
land. The only break in the level of the country is at Synthii, a 
village on the north-westera boundary of the pargand, which is 
situated on a high and isolated gravel bank about a mile in length. 
To the north of the village a good section has been effected by the 
water of the Mor in the high gravel bank, presenting the follow¬ 
ing appearance :—On a level with the bed of the river the bank is 
composed of a very tough arenaceous conglomerate, composed of 
pink quartz sand connected with a ferruginous cement, capped by a 
layer several feet thick of a coarse gravel, composed of rolled pieces 
of white and translucent quartz, pisciform iron ore, and a few pieces 
of decomposing felspar; the whole firmly embedded in a ferruginous 
sand, which is again covered with nodules of kankar. The bed 
of the river is in places quite black with magnetic iron dust, which 
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clings in clusters to a magnet The road from Surl to Kdtwi 
(Cutwa) on the Bhdgirathf river passes through the southern portion 
of the pargand from west to east There is (1852) an indigo 
factory at Saikpur. 

(56) Mohanpuh : not mentioned in the Survey Report or in the 
Board of Revenue's Statistics, but returned as a separate pargand 
by the Collector. 

(57) Muzaffarpur : not mentioned in the Survey Report or in 
the Board of Revenue’s Statistics, but returned as a separatc/arjjamf 
by the Collector. 

(58) Muzaffarshahi : not mentioned in the Survey Report or 
in the Board of Revenue’s Statistics, but returned as a separate par¬ 
gand by the Collector. 

(59) Nawa Nagar : not mentioned in the Survey Report or in 
the Board of Revenue’s Statistics, but returned as a separate par¬ 
gand by the Collector. 

(60) Nani; area, 32,787acres,or5r'23square miles; 14estates; 
Government land revenue, 584, 18s. od.; population, 18,115; 
Subordinate Judge’s Courts at Rimpur-hit and Suri. 

(61) Pudra: this pargand is not mentioned in the Board of 
Revenue’s Statistics, but the latest map shows it as within Bfrbhilm 
District; and I take the following particulars from the Revenue 
Survey Report It must be remembered, however, that the figures 
refer to 1852. Area, 23,143 acres, or 36*16 square miles; 104 
villages; Government land revenue, 535, 13s. 4d.; population, 
14,268. This is a small idittk in the extreme west of the present 
District, and bounded on the south by the District of Bardwdn, 
from which it is separated by the Ajai river. Of the total area, only 
about one-third was under cultivation in 1852, the remaining two- 
thirds being either covered with sakwd jungle or by moderately 
high undulating land or gravel, or stony ridges unfit for cultivation. 
The Hingld nodi flows through the tdluk, entering the northern 
boundary from Kundit Karayi; it flows into tlie Ajai near the south¬ 
eastern boundary of the tdluk. Several large and flourishing villages 
are situated on the banks of tbe Hingis nadi, the inhabitants of 
which raise fine crops of rice, mustard, sugar-cane, and janird. The 
principal villages are Hazratpur, where there is a Muliararaadan 
mosque, and Rasudn, Jamilpur, and Pilp.ri, containing old Hindu 
templea Sakarikunda, an ancient village, that is marked on most 
of the old maps as a place of importance, has dwmdled down to a 
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small hamlet A short distance to the north-west of this hamlet is 
a warm spring, with a temperature of 85“. The spring rises in a 
sedgy pool, and flows away in a feeble stream to the south, join¬ 
ing the Hingli mdi after a course of two miles. On the banks o 
the pool is a carious old Hindu cut stone temple, which (1852) is 
fast falling to ruin. 

(62) PuitANDARPUR: area, 8824 acres, or 1379 square miles; 4 
estates; Government land revenue, ^^926, 4s. od.; population, 
9854; Subordinate Judge’s Court at Surf The area of this fargand 
is much interlaced with that of Khargion, Fathipur, Gokilti, and 
Kutabpur; and a description of these five pargands, products, etc, 
is included in that given for Kharg^on (No. 41). 

(63) RAnHABAiXABHPUR! not mentioned in the Survey Report 
or in the Board of Revenue’s Statistics, but returned as a separate 
pargand by the Collector. 

(64) Rajshahi: area, 204 acres, or -32 of a square mile; x 
estate; Government Land revenue, ;^4i, population, 6x7; Subor¬ 
dinate Judge’s Court at Rimpur-hit This small pargand is not 
mentioned in the Revenue Survey Report. 

(65) Rasulpur : not mentioned in the Survey Report or in the 
Board of Revenue’s Statistics, but returned as a separate pargand 
by the Collector. 

(66) Roxcanpur : surveyed with pargand Swardpsinh. The Board 
of Revenue’s Statistics return the separate area of Rokanpur at 2383 
acres, 0x372 square miles; 2 estates; Government land revenue, 
;^3oo, 2S. od.; population, 602 x; Subordinate Judge’s Court at 
Rimpur-hit 

(67) Samaskar : not mentioned either in the Survey Report or in 
the Board of Revenue’s Statistics, but returned as a separate pargand 
by the Collector. 

(68) SwARUPSiNH: area, 54,6*6 aaes, or 8s’3S square miles; 35 
estates; Government land revenue, ;^7939, 4s. od.; population, 
37,000; Subordinate Judge’s Court at Amdahar£ The area of this 
pargand is much interlaced with those of Ichhipukur, Jawas Ibri- 
himpur,and Shihzidpur; a description of the tract comprising these 
four pargands is included in that given for Ichhipukur (No. 32). 

(69) Sekbhum: area, 60,096 acres, or 93'90 square miles; ii 
estates; Government land revenue, ;^552j, 6s. od.; population, 
40,231; Subordinate Judge’s Courts at Amdahari and Dubrijpur. 
This pargand is in the extreme south of the District bordering on 
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Barclwin, the Ajai river forming the boundary-line. The Revenue 
Surveyor (1852) states that only about two-thirds of the entire area 
of the pargand are cultivated, the remaining third being covered 
with jungle or occupied by tanks, etc. The patch of jungle is situ¬ 
ated near the Ajdi river between IMmbiadr and Sum], and extends 
for six miles east and west The principal productions of the par- 
gand are rice, indigo, mulberry, sugar-cane, and Indian com. The 
waters of the Ajai, which river is a quarter of a mile wide at Him- 
bdzdr, are prevented from flooding the southern portion of the par- 
gand by an embankment extending along and parallel to the course 
of the river for four miles. A similar embankment protects the 
lands on the opposite bank of the river in Baldwin District A 
good road runs through the pargand from Ilimbizir towards Surul 
and SurL 

(70) Shkrpur : surveyed with pargand Swardpainh. The Board of 
Revenue’s Statistics return the separate area of Sherpur at 2662 acres, 
or 4 'i 6 square miles; 9 estates; Government land revenue, .^£^519, 
14s. od.; population, 2767; Subordinate Judge's Court at Rimpur-hit 

(71) Shah Alampur: area, 49,034 acres, or 76*62 square miles; 

II estates; Government land revenue, 14s. od.; population, 

47,007 ; Subordinate Judge’s Court at Dubrdjpur. The Revenue 
Surveyor (1852) describes this as a thickly populated, well cultivated, 
and highly productive tract of country, of which only one-fifth is in¬ 
capable of cultivation, and that mostly to the north, where the gravel 
ridges intrude themselves into the pargand. The southern and 
central portions are nearly level, with a light grey soil, well suited to 
the growth of rice and sugar-cane, which form the staple crops of 
the pargand. Between, the hot springs at Tintipiri in Haripur 
tappd and Dubrdjpur in this pargand, occasional out-crops of gneiss 
are met with; and to the immediate south of the town of Dubrij- 
pur, large, naked, and picturesque masses of granite and gneiss 
protrude through the soil, occupying altogether about a square mile 
in area. These granite rocks are described in my account of the 
town of Dubrdjpur, on a previous page. The physical aspects of 
the pargand are very pleasing. Numerous substantial villages are 
seen standing in the midst of vast sheets of cultivation, interspersed 
with picturesque groves of mango and palm trees. The Ajai river 
forms the southern boundary of the pargand, separating it from the 
District of Bardwdn. During the hot and cold weather months, or 
from October to June, the river is not navigable; but during the 
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lainy season, from June to September, boats are floated down to 
Krisbnapur ghit in Bardwdn, laden with coal and charcoal from 
iappA Kundit Kaiayl A large quantity of firewood and small 
timber is also floated down firom the same tract of country. The 
Hingli nadl enters the pargattd Irom Pudrd, and falls into the Ajai 
at the village of Chapeld. The Sdl ndld, another small stream, flows 
through the pargani from west to east, and its waters are largely 
used for purposes of inigation. The pargand boasts of many fine 
villages (the principal of which, Dubrdjpur, has been described on a 
previous page), markets, bdzirs, and Hindu temples. 

(7*) SHAHBA2PUR : not mentioned in cither the Survey Report or 
the Board of Revenue’s Statistics, but returned as a separate par¬ 
gand by the Collector. 

(73) Shah Islampur: surveyed with pargand Khargdon. The 
Board of Revenue’s Statistics return the separate area of Shih 
Islimpur at 1030 acres, or i'6r square miles; i estate; Govern¬ 
ment land revenue, ;^92, i8s. od.; population, 3991; Subordinate 
Judge’s Court at Amdahard. 

(74) Shahzadpur : area, 4299 acres, or 672 square miles; 7 

estates; Government land revenue, 8s. od.; population, 

15,003 (?); Subordinate Judge’s Court at Rdmpur-hdt. The area of 
this pargand is much interlaced with that of three others,—Ichhd- 
pukur, Jawas Ibrdhimpur, and Swanlpsinh; a description of the 
tract comprising these four pargands is included in that given for 
Ichhdpukur (Na 32). 

(75) SiBPUR: this pargand is not mentione 4 in the Board of Re¬ 
venue’s Statistics, but the latest map shows it as within Birbhdm, lying 
to the north of the Ajai river. The Revenue Surveyor also returns it 
as a pargand of Birbhdm District, and I take the following parti¬ 
culars from his Report It must be remembered, however, that the 
figures refer to the year 1852. Area, 12,643 RcreSj or 1975 square 
miles; 42 villages; Government land revenue, .^^1335. los. 8d.; 
population, 5530. A well-populated tract of low country, filled 
with large and substantially-built villages, and closely cultivated, 
yielding good crops of rice, mulberry, sugar-cane, etc Four and 
a half miles of embankments protect the country from the inunda¬ 
tions of the Ajai river. Principal villages, Sibpur, Chandanpur, and 
Mauli. 

(76) SopUR Talck : area, 140 acres, or ’22 of a square mile; 3 
estates; Government land revenue, ;^i4 ; population, 14,429 (?) j 
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Subordinate Judge's Court at Amdahard. This small pargand is 
not mentioned in the Revenue Survey Report 
(77) Zain-ujial: area, 43,655 acres, or 68‘a r square miles; 
34 estates; Government land revenue, ;£’4857, 12s. od.; popula¬ 
tion) 35 ) 904 ; Subordinate Judge’s Court at Dubrdjpur. The 
Revenue Surveyor states that a considerable area of this pargand 
is uncultivated and incapable of cultivation. To the north-west 
nearly ten thousand acres are occupied by sakivd jungle and stony 
gravelly ground, but the southern and eastern portions are highly 
cultivated, and possess a good soil, from which, with the aid of 
irrigation, are grown fine crops of rice, wheat, sugar-cane, mustard, 
and musuri. About one twenty-fifth of the whole area of the 
pargand is taken up by tanks, excavated for the purposes of irriga¬ 
tion. The tract is watered by the Bakeswar and Sdl streams 
running from cast to west, which contain water in their beds all 
the year round. The water from these streams is but sparingly 
used for the purposes of irrigation. 

The foregoing 77 Fiscal Divisions, according to the statistics 
furnished by the Board of Revenue, contain a total area of 831,569 
acres, or 1299-33 square miles, comprising 514 estates, paying 
a total Government land revenue of ;£^74,998, 6s. od., with a 
total estimated population of 616,287 souls. The figures for 
many of the individual pargands mentioned above exhibit several 
manifest discrepancies, and the totals, although approximating to 
accuracy, do not agree with those obtained from more recent and 
trustworthy sources. Thus the Surveyor-General returns the total 
area of the District at 1344 square miles; the Bengal Land Re¬ 
venue Report for 1870-71 returns the number of estates entered 
upon the District rent-roll at 510, the ‘current land revenue de¬ 
mand'for that year being set down at j^73,558, ros. od. The 
Census of 1872 returned the total population of Bfrbhiim District 
at 696,945 souls. 

Clixiati:. —As in other Districts of Lower Bengal, the year in 
Blrbhdm is divided into tliree seasons—hot, rainy, and cold. The 
first usually lasts firom the middle of March to the middle of June, 
the second from the middle of June to the middle of October, 
and the third from the middle of October to the middle of March. 
They do not always correspond to these limits, as frequently the 
rains do not set in before the end of June, and the cold weather 
not before the middle of November. During the months of April 
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and May, the heat is for the most part very intense; the be¬ 
ginning and termination of the rainy season are generally oppres¬ 
sively close, cloudy, and sultry. The cold season is moderately 
cold and bracing, almost always with a calm and clear sky. The 
heat, however, in the sun’s rays is considerable. The Civil 
Surgeon, in 1871, returned the average annual mean temperature 
of the District for the preceding ten years at 77 ’* 5 * Fahr., and 
the average annual rainfall for the same period at 54 inches. 
The Annual Report of the Meteorological Department returns the 
monthly rainfall in Birbhdm in 1872 as follows:—^January, 0-07 
inches; February, 2'48 inches; March, nil; April, I'da inch; May, 
5'09 inches; June, 3’28 inches; July, 1274 inches; August, io'37 
inches; September, 577 inches; October, 9*42 inches; November, 
o’lo inch; December, nil. Total for the year, 5o’94 inches. 

Medical Aspects : Endemic Diseases. —The Civil Surgeon 
reports that the only endemic disease-s, properly so called, pre¬ 
valent in Bfrbhiim District, are leprosy and elephantiasis. These 
diseases may be ascribed, first, to causes of a general character, 
such as squalor and poverty, innutritious, unwholesome, and non- 
nitrogenous food, foul air and impure water, exposure to the 
weather at all seasons, eta eta; secondly, to causes of a local 
nature, such as the intense radiation of heat from a gravelly and 
sandy soil reposing on gneiss and granite rocks lying close to 
the surface, telluric emanations, and the use of water impregnated 
with mmeral matter and every variety of putrid vegetation. 
Cholera, however, owing to its regular occurrence year after year 
in some parts of the District, may be said to have become en- 
denric, and the particular tracts in question to be the fod where 
the disease originates and spreads to other places in an epidemic 
form. Indeed, the Civil Surgeon reports that the soil of some 
of these localities, from constant absorption of the dejecta and 
excreta of cholera patients, appears to have become saturated 
with the germs of the disease, and that the drinking water of the 
people is in many instances poisoned by the percolation of these 
and other impurities through the soil. Fevers of an intermittent 
and remittent type are never absent from the District at certain 
seasons of the year, particularly at the close of the rains. In certain 
particularly unhealthy tracts fever may be said to have become 
endemic from purely local causes of a preventible nature, such as 
dense overcrowding, pools of putrid stagnant water overgrown 
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with rank vegetation, and accumulations within and around the 
villages which become prolific sources of fever and other zymotic 
diseases, particularly splenetis and bowel complaints. The Civil 
Surgeon reported in 1871 that no improvement in the sanitary 
condition of the District had been effected in recent years, by drain¬ 
age of swamps, increased cultivation, the cutting of forests, etc. The 
Municipal Committee, composed of the principal European and native 
residents, had commenced some efforts to carry out sanitary improve¬ 
ments in the native town and bdzir of Surf. Efforts were also being 
made to induce the wealthy native landed proprietors to introduce 
similar sanitary improvements in the villages on their estates. 

Epidemics. —Epidemic cholera is prevalent in some part of the 
District almost every year, but to a comparatively limited extent. 
In proportion to the number attacked, however, the mortality is 
very great, more especially in those tracts most notorious for the 
filthy condition of the villages and the impure character of the 
drinking water used by the people. The classes chiefly attacked 
are the very poorest castes, such as Chimilrs, Hiris, Doms, E^dis, 
and Dhdngars, who are notoriously filthy in their habits, and who 
live for the most part in an atmosphere poisoned by mephitic and 
malarious exhalations. During the sixteen years prior to 1871, 
the Civil Surgeon reports that smallpox in an epidemic form only 
made its appearance once, namely, in 1866. The epidemic lasted 
from January to the end of April, and was of a most malignant 
character. The disease was introduced into Birbhiim from Bard- 
wlfn District It attacked all classes indiscriminately, but princi¬ 
pally and in its most virulent form those residing in the most 
crowded and filthy parts of the Surf bdzir and villages in the 
interior. No returns were received showing the number of people 
attacked and the proportion of deadis for the whole District In 
Surf town the proportion of the population affected was 6 948 
per cent, and the mortality 2'768 per cent 

Epidemic Fever.— Until within the last few years, Bfrbhdm had 
not been liable to the ravages of epidemic fever, and indeed the 
District has long been famed for its salubrity. But tire fever 
which for so many years past has been afflicting the Bardwin and 
Hdgli Districts has at last extended to Birbhum. It first made 
its appearance in April 1871, in the alluvial tract of country ad¬ 
joining Bardwda It rapidly increased, and during the cold 
weather of 1S72-73 raged with intense violence. The number of 
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reported deaths in Blrbhdm District from fever alone in 1872 
amounted to 12,906. An able special report on the fever as it 
affects Birbhdm has been drawn up by the Civil Surgreon, dated 
15th April 1873. Although I have given a lengthy description of 
the fever b my Statistical Accounts of Baldwin and Hiigli Districts, 
there is such a diversity of opinion among medical authorities as 
to the causation of the fever, and the circumstances which Dr. 
Barker has carefully recorded arc so important, that I reproduce 
the followmg paragraphs almost verbatim from his report:— 

‘ History op the Epidemic Fever. —This District has long been 
famed for its salubrity. Fevers, although not unknown, were neither 
frequent nor difficult of cure. The first mention of the fever at 
present devastating the country was briefly made by my predecessor 
in his Annual Report for the year 1870, as follows:—“Fever also 
was very prevalent in some parts of the District, and particularly 
b villages situated south-east of Surf and bordering on Bardwdn. 
No reports as to the extent to which the disease prevailed have 
been submitted by tlie police.” It will thus be seen tliat so far as 
this District is concerned, the fever is of recent origin, and that it 
first appeared in the alluvial tract of countiy adjoining Baldwin. 
The south-eastern part of Birbhiim is thickly populated, and the 
land is lower and the soil more alluvial and richer than in any 
other part of the District The fever at first did not appear to have 
attracted much attention, but it was prevalent in this locality for 
several years, and I ascertained that it had caused much mortality. 
The natives attributed the first outbreak (which occurred near the 
Ajai river b 1869) to the want of good water. There is an old bed 
of the river Ajai there, which I was told was supplied with water 
from the main stream every year in the raby season, but that 
during the past three or four years there had not been a single 
good flush {bdn), and consequently the water in the old stream, 
ICdnd Nadi, had become bad, and the cause of the fever. When I 
examined this locality in October 1872, I found the above-men¬ 
tioned watercourse almost dry, with pools of water here and there. 
The bed seemed to have been deeper at one time, but it is now 
filled up with silt and sand washed into it from the surroundbg 
country, or brought down and deposited by the main stream. 
From April to September 1871, the health of tlie people even in 
these places appears to have been good. Sickness then gradually 
increased, and by October the fever had spread to most of the 
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villages east of the railway, as far north as Ldbhpur police circle, 
and also to a few villages south-west of the East Indian Railway 
line. As the cold weather advanced, the fever began to abate, 
and subsided in March 1872; but many persons had perished, and 
many more were left in a delicate state of health, with shattered 
constitutions, dropsy, diarrheea, or enlarged spleen. 

‘ In July 187 a the fever appeared again in the south of the District, 
and very soon aftenvards it was evident that a much larger tract of 
country was affected j and by September it had spread as far as 
Maureswar in the north and Purandarpur to the west The only 
portion of the District that was really free from the epidemic was 
the tract of country to the west of Surf, which it may be noted is 
higher and more sparsely populated than other parts. It is also 
necessary to record that in the Ldbhpur police circle some villages 
which suffered much from fever in 1871 were only slightly affected, 
and that only at the beginning of the fever season in 1872, and 
neither the sickness nor the mortality was by any means so great 
as in the previous year. The epidemic was most intense in the 
following five localities, namely, Supur, Shihjipur, Etandd, Kasbd, 
and Batkar. The following tables show the mortality from all causes 
in 1872.—See tables on next two pages. 

‘ The fever appeared to be most intense in large and old villages, 
where manure and filth have accumulated for years j but it was not 
confined to the places where sanitation was most deficient, or re¬ 
stricted to villages built on low or alluvial tracts. On the other 
hand, it was not severe in many large villages devoid of any attempt 
at sanitation, and as unhealthy looking as any of the villages where 
hundreds had fallen victims to the disease. Again, the small 
villages did not escape, and a few suffered severely. 

‘ Type and Character or Fever. —This fever is in every respect 
identical with malarious fevers that prevail elsewhere. It is, how¬ 
ever, of a more tenacious and fatal character than I have seen in 
other parts of India, and in this District, I believe, has proved more 
quickly fatal than in Bardwin or HiigU. As a rule, when it first 
invades a village, it is either of a mild character, or the people are 
better able to withstand the attack, for they soon recover, and the 
deaths are few. The next year, in addition to the greater prevalence 
of fever, there is marked weakness and loss of appetite, the spleen 
enlarges, and the people have the pale, waxy look so characteristic 

[SetiUtice continued on p. 444. 
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Sentence continuedfrom p. 44 i'] 

of malaria. Then come dropsy, diarrhcea, death I But this rule does 
not hold good in some of the villages, such as Supur and Shdhjdpur. 
In these villages the fever broke out suddenly, and assumed a severe 
type from the beginning, running a rapid and fatal course. It was 
a most melancholy sight to see nearly the whole village laid up with 
fever at the same time. I can liken it to nothing but simultaneous 
blood-poisoning. In the village of Supur and a few others the 
mortality has been very great, as the following table of registered 
deaths will show. But I regret to state that the table is far from 
correct, for the actual mortality has been much greater.—See table 
on opposite page. 

‘It is much to be regretted that no separate machinery exists for 
the collection of vital statistics. The present one could be improved 
by making one of the most intelligent chaukiddrs in each village 
responsible for the registration of all deaths. It would be easy to 
give him an extra piece of land for this extra work. Again, it must 
be borne in mind that there is a palpable fallacy in the mode of 
calculating the percentage of mortality which can scarcely be 
avoided; for, notwithstanding the deaths and the number of people 
that have emigrated, the population, according to the Census, is still 
retained for the calculation of the percentages. For example, 
although only 378 deaths were registered in Supur in the year 
endbg 31st March 1873, the village on that date did not contain 
more than half the population it did in the corresponding period of 
the previous year. Thus, if an actuarian calculation was possible, 
the percentage of deaths to strength would be nearer 30 than ra'da 
per cent, as entered in the table. 

‘ No caste or class of persons are able long to resist the poisonous 
element At first, the rich and well-to-do, and the Doms, Hiris, 
and Bdgdls enjoyed a certain immunity, but now the fever affects 
all alike. It is worthy of note that in the midst of the pestilence, 
where hundreds were laid low from fever, some individuals enjoyed 
perfect immunity. Again, persons who had resisted the fever in 
1871 succumbed in 1872. Strong, vigorous men fell victims in the 
same house where weak, feeble persons escaped. Lastly, while in 
certain families none died, in others nearly all perished. 

‘The symptoms do not differ from those of other malarious fevers, 
with the exception that there is more marked prostration and a greater 

{Sentence continued on p. 446. 
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Table showing the Mortality from Fever in certain 
Villages, between June 1872 and March 1873. 


Nuae MViUace. i Police CIrde {fhin£i. 
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2. Shijipur, , 

3. R&ipur, 

4. Kosbi, . 
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o. Baidyapar,. 
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8. Nichan Shibi, 

9. Bclurii, 

10. Bahiil, 

11. Cbandonpur, 

12. Kikhudi, . 

13. Mirx&pur, . 

14. Ucbkaran, . 

15. Pakurhins, 

16. Bijii, 

17. Ekhodbari, 

18. Ghizf Dan^i, 
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20. Tah&iUbdd, 

21. Mabidebpur, 

22. Smgi, 

23. Kumar Sirsbd, 

24. Bdtkar, . 

2$. Sirsbita, 

20. Dbdnsa, 

27. Bansankd, . 

28. Man^ Dibf, 

29. Ildmbdzdr, . 

30. Gharsid, 

31. Kayrd, . 

32. Alimadpor, 

33. Giahata, . 


Total of 33 Tillages, 
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Sentma continuedfivm p. 444 ] 

tendency to congestion of the ujtenml organs. At first there is a 
feeling of lassitude and general depression, then comes the usual 
train of suffering indicative of intermittent fever. Sometimes the 
fever returns daily, at other times every second or third day, but 
more frequently its attacks are irregular. For instance, it often 
occurs on two consecutive days, then ceases for two days, recurs 
for two days, and then disapiiears. An attack generally lasts from 
seven to ten days; occasionally it assumes a remittent form. After 
a period varying from ten days to three weeks, the fever returns 
and goes through the same course, leaving the patient weaker than 
before. Then comes another interval, and another attack of fever, 
with increasing debility and loss of appetite. Now, probably for 
the first time, is seen or felt a general fulness of the left side, or 
palpable enlargement of the spleen or derangement of the liver. 
These attacks continue to recur notwithstanding proper remedial 
measures, and gradually (sometimes rapidly) the patient becomes 
more and more prostrated, anamic, or dropsical, and at last succumbs 
to these complications, or is carried off by diarrhoea. Occasionally 
the lungs become affected, and more rarely cerebral congestion 
supervenes, and generally ends fatally in tlie first or second attack. 
Many, however, ore able to resist the more serious complications, 
by care, judicious treatment, or innate strength of constitution, and 
recover after one or two attacks. Others, again, battle with and 
obtain a temporary victory over the fever, but succumb a few 
months after to another seizure, 

‘ Sanitary State or the District. —The porosity bf the soil, 
the natural lie of the land, and the rivers, streams, and rivulets that 
traverse the country, afford ample facility for draining the District. 
That the small fall of rain can be rapidly carried off, there is no 
question; but it must be borne in mind that here, as in other parts 
of Bengal, the staple CTop is paddy, which requires a large quantity 
of water for successful cultivation. As the soil is porous and the 
rainfall small, the people adopt the ingenious expiedient of dividhig 
the field into numerous little plots, and of making bandhs or ridges 
higher than those observed elsewhere, so as to retain the proper 
quantum of water. The highest ridges are made on the highest 
plots of ground, and the superfluous water is allowed to run off by 
little sluices from the higher to the lower fields, and at last passes 
into a tank or swamp at the lowest level. By these simple means 
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the quantity of water required for each field is adjusted to a nicety. 
Thus, although the nature of the soil and the conformation of the 
land is unfavourable to the lodgment of water, every effort is made 
to retain it for the growth of paddy. As rice fields are injurious 
from the extensive evaporation and organic matter given off, it may 
be argued that Bfrbhdm District is capable of generating malaria in 
considerable quantities. The rocky soil of Birbhdm is not favourable 
to vegetation, and consequently diere are but few trees and very little 
undenvood. As the latter is most injurious when excessive, this 
source of malaria is absent Some soils are more unhealthy than 
others. Gravelly soil, like that found in Blrbhvim, is as a rule most 
healthy; but the underlying laterite to a certain extent impedes the 
percolation of water, and thus we find the gravel after a few showers 
of rain in a saturated condition. The water, in fact, rises through the 
permeable sand and gravel, owing to mechanical obstruction to its 
downward progress; but this state disappears in a few hours, and 
does not seem to exert an injurious influence. The fact of scarcely 
any organic matter being found either on the surface gravel or on the 
rock laterite below it, is a proof that it must be washed away, or 
that the soil is like a sieve, and allows the vegetable matter a 
very free passage to a lower stratum. Every particle of manure 
put on the land disappears in this way in a short time, being 
washed through the sieve-like soil. The question as to whether the 
iron in the soil exerts a baneful influence, as stated by some eminent 
medical men, I think may be answered in the negative, judging 
from the previous healthy state of the District. 

‘ I now come to tlie villages. The majority of these are built on 
slightly elevated spots,—these sites being chosen more on account 
of their barrenness than firom any sanitary advantage. The soil in 
these villages, originally gravelly, may now be said to be alluvial, 
and saturated with manure and filth of all kinds, and of course a 
most fruitful source of malaria. In the first place, in order to 
manure the land, every bit of filth or cow-dung is carefully stored in 
a pit very near the gate or compound, sometimes inside the bdri, or 
on the side of a tank. Here ashes, sweepings, scales and bones of 
fish, refuse of vegetables, and other rubbish are also thrown, and at 
certain seasons of the year a heap five or six feet in height may be 
seen near cveiy dwelling. Just before the rains, this rabbish is 
transported to the fields. How long this system of collecting 
manure has been going on it is difficult to ascertain,—perhaps for 
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the last twenty or thirty years. But this very ^an, adopted to ensure 
a good crop, and worse in a sanitary point of view than retention of 
stagnant water in the fields, has saturated the soil round ahout the 
houses until the earth may be said to be reeking with dung, and 
unable to absorb any more. Here we have an abundant source of 
noxious gases. Every ray of heat, every shower of rain, induces a 
constant and vigorous evolution of ammoniacal and other gases. 
I ask, is it surprising that fevers and other diseases cling to such 
localities ? The difficulty is not how to account for disease, but to 
explain its absence hitherto in such developing-beds. The above 
practice no doubt is sufficiently appalling, but it is not all. There 
arc numerous tanks and ponds in every village, originally fifteen or 
twenty feet deep, but now not more than ten, owing to the deposi¬ 
tion of animal and vegetable matter, or decay of rank weeds or 
leaves thrown, washed, or blown into them. These tanks contain 
the drinking water of the people, and the water in some of them in 
dry weather is actually as thick as pea-soup. I do not think it 
possible that this water could possibly dissolve or hold in solution, 
chemical or mechanical, any more organic or mineral matter. The 
sides of these tanks and ponds are sometimes used to store manure, 
but oftener are resorted to by children to ease themselves. I have 
also on several occasions seen men and women avail themselves of 
convenient places to solicit nature. Human as well as animal 
ordure may be seen in by-lanes. The streets are narrow, and have 
been worn down so as to form a hollow and act as drains or water¬ 
ways in the rains; and they perform this duty very effectually, for a 
village after a few showers looks comparatively clean. Generally 
the streets conduct the rain water to the tanks; occasionally the 
water is directed into a field. 

‘ From the above description of a village, it will be gathered that 
the rain water, as it passes along the streets, carries with it quantities 
of all kinds of animal and vegetable matter, from human ordure, 
animal and fish bones, to urine, filth, and decayed substances in a 
fine state of subdivision; all are dissolved or washed along, to be 
eventually deposited in the ponds and tanks from whence the 
drinking water is derhed. It must not be forgotten that the sides 
of the Unks also contribute something, and that not a little impurity 
is derived from the bodies and clothes of persons who bathe and 
wash their linen in the tanks. Thus, although pure water can be 
obtained from the rocky soil, every possible filth is permitted to 
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contaminate that taken by the inhabitants. These tanks, from the 
deposition of the above impurities, are lined with an impervious 
coating of black clay and sUt, which prevents the water from per¬ 
colating through the lining to the stratum of rock or soil below. 
Thus the water is retained as it were in a metallic basin, and during 
the rains the water is often flush with the surface of the earth. 
This is no proof that >vatcr lies near the surface, for not only are 
the floors of the houses not damp, but I have frequently dug holes 
five or six feet deep only a yard from these tanks, and found no 
water. The theory of >vater-logged soil, therefore, does not hold 
good here. Further, I have been present on several occasions when 
new tanks were being made, and observed that while an old tank, 
perhaps only fifty feet off, had water in it within a few feet of the 
surface, tliere was no appearance of water in the new one, which 
had been excavated to the depth of fifteen or sixteen feet 

‘The natives seem to be aware of the impervious properties of 
the silt that lines the tanks, for, irrespective of the expense, they 
are unwilling to clean them. Probably experience has taught tliem 
the fact that they would have no water in the dry season if they 
cleaned tlie tank and removed the black clay. As a rule, these 
tanks are never cleaned until the deposit has rendered tlie tank 
shallow and uselesa Then perhaps some samindtir may take the 
trouble df cleaning it and removing the silt to his fields. There 
are a few trees, generally mango, tamarind, or of the fig tribe, in 
and around each village. There are also a few topes of trees in 
spots unsuited to paddy cultivation, but scarcely any are found in 
the fielda Wood is scarce, and consequently most of the trees 
are disfigured by having had large branches cut off.' 

* Causes of the Fever. —Without attempting to account satis¬ 
factorily for the cause of this fever in Birbhum, or trying to invent 
a new theory, I must say that I do not believe that any one of the 
proposed theories explains the mystery. Perhaps a variety of cir¬ 
cumstances, each potent in itself, may have combined to generate 
the destructive element, in die same way as certain proportions of 
certain materials are required to make fulminating powder. That 
the fever was not of indigenous growth, there can be no question. 
My reasons for arriving at such a conclusion are negative ones, and 
are briefly these :— 

‘(i) This District has hitherto been remarkably free from malarious 
disease. 

VOL. V. a F 
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‘ (2) Its geological formation is opposed to malaria, being rocky 
below and porous on the surface, with only a couple of feet of 
soil. 

‘ (3) The physical features of the country being characterized by 
gentle undulations, are favourable to dramage. 

‘(4) The climate is/hot and dry, the air contains a very small 
proportion of water, and the rainfall is moderate. 

‘ (s) There is very little vegetation, properly so called, tlie soil not 
being congenial for underwood and shrubs. 

‘(6) The villages, with few exceptions, are small, and situated on 
exposed places. 

‘(7) Although some of tliemost densely populated villages suffered 
considerably, the sickness and mortality were not confined to them. 

‘ (8) The early history and subsequent progress and spread of the 
fever proves it could not have originated here. 

‘ (9) The villages near the dry bed of the Ajai and those on the 
low lands and alluvial tract appear to have been first affected, but 
the fever has steadily extended to the villages on the higher sites on 
the laterite fonnation. 

‘(ro) Some of the villages that suffered in rSyr were not much 
affected in rSyz. 

‘ (rr) Although rice cultivation and the practice of making bandits 
or ridges to retain the rain water in the fields is one of the most 
fruitful sources of malaria, yet there has been no chaitge in this 
process for ages. 

‘(12) There is a consensus of opinion that the fever is of malarial 
origin; adth this view I concur. 

‘ (13) There is sufficient insanitation in the villages to account for 
any amount of sickness; but as this state has long existed, it may 
be said to be a normal condition, and cannot of itself account for 
the outbreak. 

‘ (14) A casual observer, judging from the water in tanks, might 
have concluded that the land is water-logged, but I think I have 
proved the fallacy of this conclusion. 

‘(25) There is no proof that the people are worse off now than 
they were a few years ago, or that the cost of living has been en¬ 
hanced, or that the produce of the soil is less than it was. 

‘ Under these circumstances, it is difficult to arrive at a just con¬ 
clusion regarding the etiology of the fever. Without knowing 
the exact cause, it is not possible to pomt to a remedy. It is 
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clear to me that medicine, though it will relieve the fever, will not 
cure it so long as the cause remains. Besides the broad fact that 
local insanitat’on is most favourable to the development of the fever, 
notliing tangible is proved. Drainage is a point on which some of 
our most eminent men rely as a means of prevention, but to me it 
seems doubtful. On the other hand, it is possible the disease may 
wear itself out, or the people become proof against it. 

‘In conclusion, I beg to say I am of opinion that the fever was 
imported into the District by one of tlie several modes of conveyance 
which are known to us. In this instance I believe •water to have 
been the medium of communication. There are several points in 
the history of the epidemic which lead to this conclusion. I will 
add that it appears to me to be one of those cases where most of the 
. local conditions necessary for the development of fever are present, 
say in Hdgli, and where periodical fevers occur and run a regular 
course every year; and that from some yet undetermined cause a 
new element was introduced, ■which rendered the fever more severe, 
and imparted to it the property of extending itself to places distant 
from the original source. The same kind of malarious fever has 
suddenly appeared and spread in other parts of India and Europe, 
and then as suddenly disappeared; and this, I believe, mil be the 
course of the present epidemic. The fever will spread, leave one 
spot to appear in another, and then break out again in the original 
locality, and probably at no distant i>criod disappear as if worn out 

‘ Measures adopted to afford Relief. —As soon as I became 
aware of the prevalence of fever - in the District, which was in 
August, I asked the Magistrate to be good enough to instruct the 
police to forward me a return every ■»veck, showing the number of 
fever cases and deaths in each village. Some weeks elapsed before 
anything like proper reports were submitted; but in the meantime 
I forwarded quinine, fever and tonic powders, purgatives, and 
spleen pills to all the tlidnds and outposts, with plain directions 
how to use them, and with instructions to distribute them, tlirough 
the chauMddrs, to the persons suffering from fever in the different 
milages. Subsequendy the gumdshtds or head-men of villages were 
asked to co-operate; and later still three intelligent constables were 
trained how to treat the fever, and sent to the most sickly localities, 
and directed to travel about from village to village and distribute 
medicines. In this way some good was done. 

‘ In August I sent die police native doctor into the interior, with 
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instructions to travel about and treat the sick. I also applied for 
more medical subordinates, but only one could be spared. Ulti¬ 
mately I was compelled to make the best use I could of the local 
medical practitioners; but if I could have been provided with a 
proper staff, the relief would of course have been much more effectual. 

‘The following table shows the localities of the different dispen¬ 
saries established, the number of persons who received aid to the 
end of December 1872 and the first three months of 1873, and tlie 
dates each dispensary was opened and closed: 


Statement showing Epidemic Fever Dispensaries, 
AND Number op Persons treated. 
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* The following table shows the diseases and result of treatment. 
Each nadve doctor received written instructions, was directed to 
visit the unhealthy villages within a radius of three miles of the 
dispensary, to treat the sick found there, and was also furnished 
with a set of prescriptions for making mixtures, etc. 
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4 S 4 statistical account of birshum. 

‘ In addition to the above number of persons treated, about 
tw’elve thousand others received aid from the Magistrate and myself, 
making a grand total of 6 i,S ®3 persons treated. I visited the ma¬ 
jority of the villages that suffered from fever, and distributed a three 
or four days’ supply of medicine to each sick person as I went along. 
Por some time I had no one to help me to inspect or control native 
doctors; the sickness in tlie station was also great; and as the police 
native doctor was in the interior, I had only one native doctor in 
the station to aid in attending to the jail, police, and dispensary 
hospitals, and in packing up and fonvarding medicines to the t/iduds 
and the different dispensaries. About the middle of December, with 
the sanction of the Commissioner of the Division, I engaged an 
apothecary to inspect the dispensaries in the south and east His 
services were dispensed with early in April; and about a week after, 
an inspecting medical officer was appointed, when the fever had 
subsided and half of the dispensaries had been closed. 

‘ The people did not appear to suffer much from want of food, 
and consequently only two food dcp6ts were opened by the Magis¬ 
trate,—one at Uchkaran, and one at Supur. There are some forlorn 
persons in every village where the fever has been severe; these are 
chiefly widows or orphan children, whose husbands or fathers have 
died, and left them destitute. They are fed by or become the 
servants of the richer natives. If this fever continues, there will be 
an increasing number of these persons, who will require food and 
clothing, and who must be provided for. 

‘ Treatment of the Fkver. —On the subject of treatment I have 
not much to contribute. The path has been so thoroughly and so 
frequently explored by experienced medical men, that tlierc remains 
little to add. J have discovered no specific for this fever, and have 
come to the conclusion that we can do litde to check its progress 
unless treated in its first stage. Then large doses of quinine, such as 
lo or 15 grains per dose, often cure the disease. But once the consti¬ 
tution has become impaired from repeated attacks, it is very difficult 
to effect a cure, and the majority are likely to succumb. I have 
found the chloride of ammonium in large doses very useful in re¬ 
storing secretions and in relieving intefnal congestions. Food and 
nourishment arc of great use in the treatment; but unfortunately the 
appetite is so much impaired that enough nourishment cannot be 
taken, retained, or digested. I have advised those who could afford 
it to drink two, and even three, and in one case four sers of milk daily. 
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which has frequently produced a marked improvement The addi¬ 
tion of a litde soda enables the patient to retain the above large 
quantity of milk, and also prevents diarrhoea, which is very common 
during its use. Brandy or ammonia in these chronic cases will not 
compare witli milk. Local complicatious require early attention. 
If quinine disagrees, it should not be continued. Tonics and iron 
should be persevered with for a long time; but' unfortunately it is 
difficult to persuade a native to continue treatment after he is able 
to eat and digest his food and to do his work. I have found arsenic 
and aconite useful in this as in other fevers, when quinine could not 
be borne or failed to afford relief.’ 

Since the date of this report (April 1873) epidemic has 
greatly abated, and tlie number of fresh cases is not very numerous. 
The disease, however, clings to some villages with much obstinacy, 
and it will be long before these will cease to need careful medical 
treatment 

Native Medical Practitioners. —The Civil Suigeon states diat 
there are no regularly educated kahirAjs (native practitioners who 
liave not been educated in our schools) in BfrbhUm District. Those 
who practise as such are mere quacks. Their chief weapons in 
combating serious disease are of a most dangerous character, and in 
many instances prove more injurious to the health of the patient 
than the illness itself. Many of those who recover under their 
treatment do so with constitutions completely shattered for life. 
Opium, arsenic, crude mercury, or the most virulent preparations of 
it, aconite, dhaturd, etc., are fircely employed by the kabirdjs in 
the treatment of disease. Many efficacious and harmless indigenous 
vegetable drugs are also used, but it is very rarely that they are 
judiciously administered. In serious diseases, especially fevers, their 
system of treatment consists in enforcing extreme abstinence from 
food on their patients to an extent almost amounting to starvation, 
while at the same time the most potent drugs are being administered. 
Of late years the poorer classes have begun to appreciate the value 
and benefit of European medical treatment, and freely resort to the 
Government charitable dispensaries. The attendance at the Bfr- 
bhdm charitable dispensary at Suri has increased from hvo hundred 
in 1853, the year in which it was established, to upwards of six 
thousand in 1872-73. 

Geology. —The following brief account of the geology of Bfr- 
bbilm District is quoted from the Civil Surgeon’s Report, dated 15 th 
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April 1873:—‘The countiy in the south-east of tlie District is a flat 
alluvial plain. The soil is a dark clay, or sand and clay, and in 
some parts almost cnOrely composed of silicates. Advancing 
towards the west, and for some distance before the East Indian 
Railway line is met with, patches of reddish clay and gravel are 
seen, and gradually the ground rises, and becomes irregular and 
broken. Here calcareous nodules, called ghutln, are found mixed 
with an ochrey clay, coarse sand, or ferruginous gravel Proceeding 
farther westwards the ground becomes more elevated, and broken 
into irr^ilar ridges from the action of water, and insensibly passes 
from the coloured clays to a reddish-brown gravel and laterite 
rock. In some places a few feet of alluvial deposit cover the 
laterite; in other ports coarse sand and ghutin are seen tlirough a 
break under a few feet of ferruginous rock, doubtless of recent 
formation. The country has thus a gentle undulating and uneven 
or irregular character, with rounded ridges interrupted by furrows 
or ivaterways. 

‘ The laterite is of two kinds, viz. in the form of gravel and of 
rock. The surface of the ground to tlie depth of four or five feet 
is composed of reddish-brown gravel, varying from the size of coarse 
sand to that of a marble, very few pieces of a larger size being 
found. These pebbles externally are water-worn, and smootli and 
shining, and of a dull reddish-brown colour (from peroxide of 
iron); internally they are softer and of a darker hue. The gravel 
consists of clay and fragments of different kinds of rocks, such as 
quartz, felspar, and gneiss, which are impregnated with the oxides 
of iron. They are supposed by Mr. W. T. Blanford, who examined 
a similar series of rocks elsewhere, to be the product of denudation 
and transportation from neighbouring hills, and not merely frag¬ 
ments of the underlying rock, which is gneiss. 

‘Below this loose bed of red gravel, at a depth of from four 
to eight feet, is the rock laterite, which varies in thickness from 
6 to 20 or 30 feet. This laterite, when first exposed, is rather soft, 
though it is with difficulty cut; but after some time it becomes hard 
and foveolar like a honey-comb, owing to chemical change from 
atmospheric action. This rock is considered by the above-named 
geologist to be formed in situ. The appearance and peculiarity of 
the rock is strongly in favour of this opinion, viz. that it is part of 
the underlying rock, modified and coloured by the iron derived 
from the red gravel above it In some places this rock is found 
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on the surface, and may extend laterally for several hundred feet 
in one block, and is then of a darker colour, no doubt from ab¬ 
sorption of oxygen. After cutting through tlris rock, a yellowish 
soapy felspathic clay is found, which gradually merges into a 
greyish blue, light yellow, and even a dull white colour, mixed 
with particles of quartz and scales of mica. Below‘this, at variable 
deptlrs, gneiss is foimd. Granitic veins traverse the District in 
many places, and occasionally crop up at the surface, the dip being 
at various angles and the strike from east to west. 

‘There is a curious mass of granite at Dubrdjpur, about r5 
mites south-west of the Civil Station of SurL The rock rises per¬ 
pendicularly to the height of 30 or 40 feet, and is broken up or 
split into numerous irregular massive fragments from the action 
of sun and rain. The blocks are rounded, water-worn, and of a 
dark brown colour externally, but when freshly broken, present 
a light brown or reddish colour. A few large granite boulders are 
found in the vicinity, and would seem to indicate transportation ; 
but I think there can be no question that they are part of the same 
block of rock above described, and that the District at some early 
period was subjected to tremendous denudation. About eight 
miles west of Suri, sulphurous springs are found in the Bakeswar 
stream ; some are hot and others are cold springs, and both kinds 
are found within a few feet of each other. It is curious to see the 
hot water bubbling up so near the cold spring. Tire water’ when 
first taken out of the springs has a strong odour of sulphur, but if 
kept in an open vessel for a few hours, it loses much of this sul¬ 
phurous character, showing that tlie sulphur is not held in solution.’ 
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Aborltcinal populoilon, CanUrAn, 46, 55: 
Bdakurd. aai. 229 ; Birbhiim, 334. 

Absentee kimilords, BardwAn, 105; B&n- 
kurA. 275 ; lUibhiim, 37a. 

Abu Kdi, the Khatri founder of the Doidwdn 
family, 48, 139. 

AchnrjyiCs, ur rilbigc fortune-teUers, Bard- 
w.ln, 66; BdnkurA, 235, 245; BlrbbAm, 
.130- 

Adi Malla. the first Hindu Rdjd of Bishnupur, 
233. 

Administration of Bnrdvrdn, 143-176; of 
BilnkarA, 279-300; of Blrbhfim, »5-4W. 

Administintivu history of Bnrdwan, iB-ai, 
137-143 : of Birbhfim, 312-316. 

Age, Populatioa accordini; to, Bardsrdn, 38; 
B^kurd, 213: Bfrbhilm, 324-323. 

Agritniltune, Boidwdn, 69-92; Bdnkurd, 
243-270: Bftbhtim, 345-371. 

Amcultural inipicnients, Kardsrdn, 74; Bdn- 
Tcurd, 249 : BIrblnim, 363, 364. 

Amcultaral laltuurers, Banlwdn, 76; B4n- 
Kurd. 231. 

Agricultural statistics for Bantrdn police 
circle, 347-362. 

Abmadpur, rillase and railway station in 
Bfrbhdm. 343. 

Aimd land tenure, Bardwdn, 77; Dirbhum, 
366. 

Ajni river in liardwiii, 17, aa, 23; Its floods, 
93 : in Birbhum, «7. 

Ajai embonkments, mtdvrdn, 96. 

Aiodhyd, trading village in Bardwdn, 65. 

AKbaishdhi in Blrbbdm, 421. 

Alinagar ^rgand, in Birbhdm, 421. 

Allmion and diluvion, Bardwdn, 24. 23. 

Ama».—Sa Rioe crop. 

Anddl, railway station .and junction, Dardwdn, 
107. 


Antiquities of Bardwdn, 137. 

Area of Burdwdn, 17 j under cultivation, 7a: 
of Bdnkurd. 203 i under cultivation, 247: 
of Birbhutn, 311; urufcr cultivation, 346: 
of Barwdn lAdad in Birbhdm, classified 
aoconllng to crops, etc,, 347, 330. 

Asnnsol railway station, Bardwdn. X07. 

Ashia prakari, or watchers of crops, Eard- 
wdn, 84; Birbbdm, 369. 

Aspect. General pliysical, of Bardwdn, at, 
22; of Bnnkurd, 207; a( Birbbdm, 317. 

Aspects, Mcdicnl, of Bnidwdn, 177.201; of 
Bdnkurd, 3(^305; Rlrlihum, 43B-455. 

Afpakari, a village ofliciol of Bdnkuni, 241. 

Am.—Sec Rice crop. 

Auscram, village and police station in Bard- 
vran, 64. 


B 

Bdbndlslrf, village in Bardwdn with river 
traffic, 23. 

Bdghndpdi^ village in Bardwdn witllrcligious 
gathering. 67. 

Badyd-ul-ramnn Khdn, a Muhammadan 
Kdjd of Birblidm, 367-390, 394. 

Bairiigitald fair, in Bardwdn, 67. 

Bokeswnr river, in Blrbbdm, 317; hot springs. 

Bi^ncu ^cet of the District, Bardwdn. 143; 
Bdnkurd. 280-28 r; Bifblidm, 397-399. 

BdU rnunicipuhty, in Bardwdn, 61. 

Bdli, sandy soil, 330. 

Bdnkd nadi, stream in Bardwdn, 23. 

Banks of rivers, Bardwdn, 24, 25; Bdnkurd, 
an. 

Bankusa District— 

Geographical Situation, Aren, and Head¬ 
quarters, 203; Boundaries and Jurisdictlioa, 
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Bamkura DtSTMCT— eeHliniud. Bardwan DiSTRrcT— cmtinntd. 

306. *07; General Aspect, *07; Mountains a*; River System, **-*5; Lines of Drainage 

and Hills, »S7,8 o 8; Rivera, aoB-aio; Lakes, and River Traffic, as; FisSeries, a6-a8 ; 

etc., aio; Mineral Products, Jungles, etc.. Land Reclamation, aS ; Mineral Products 

an; ArwAfa/nn*, an, at*; Population, and Ftra Natura, ag; liarly Estiitintcs 

Early Estimates of, aia; Census of 1B73, of the Population, *9-3* ; Census of 187a, 

itsA^ciesand Results, aia-ais; l^opcln- its Agencies and Results, 33-39 ; Cdinpnin- 

tion according to Sex and Age. 313, 315; tive Density of tlic l^opufation, 33-35 ; 

acootding to&xupation, ats-aig; Ethnl- Population according to Sex and .\gc, 38, 

csil Divwon of the People, aig-aat; Im- 39 ; according to Occupation, 39^3 ; 

migration, aai; Castes, aar-aaS; Rel^ious Ethnical Division of the I*oople, 43-45 ; 

Division of the People, aaB, aag; Dmsion Immigration and Kmigratiun, 46; Hindu 

of the People into Town and Country, Cnstes, 46-5.}; Kshaitriyas and Klrntris, 

aag: Bdnfcuri Town, sag, *30; Bishnupiir 4 ^ 9 ; Muhammadan Sects, 54; Religions 

Town, S30, 33&a38 ; Family History of Division of the People, 54. 55; iJivision 

the Bislmupur RJjds, 330-336; Smaller of the People into Town nnd Country, 

Toams. *38, 339; Village Officiil* and «, 56; List of Towns, 57-65; Bnrdwiin 

Notabilities, 339-345; Material Condition Town. 58, 59; KdtnA S 9 > 60; RAniganj, 

of the People, 345 ; Agriculture, 245-370; 6t; KdtwA, 63; Village Officials, 65-67 ; 

Rice. 345, 346; Other Cereals and Fibres, Fairs, 67; Matcrinl Condition of tlic 

3^; Xflscellaneoiis Crops and Description People, 67, 68; Oothitig, Dwellings, 

of Soil, 347; Area, Out-turn of Crops, Food, etc., 68, 69; Agriculture, 69-93; 

247,348; Condition of the Peasantry, 348; Rice, 69. 70 ; Other Cereals and Green 

Domestic Animals, 348, 349; Agricultural Crops, 70; Oil-soeds, MlscclJanoous Crop* 

Implements, and Wages and Pnees. 349 ; and Vegetables, 71; Fibres, Area nnd 

Weights and Measures, 250; Labouring Out-ium of Crops, 73; Condition of the 

Classes and Sparu Land 351; I-and Culilvntois, 73; Domestic Animals, 73, 

Tenures, 351-265; Rales of Rent, 265-268; 74 ; Agrlculturid Impi^cnts, 74 ; Wages 

Manures, Irrigation, and Roinikm of and Pnocs, 74, 75; Weights and Measures, 

Crops, 3^; Natural Cnhuuities, 270; The 75. 76; Agricultural Labourers and ciporc 
Famine of 1866, 271-274; Famine Warn- Land, 76 ; Land Tenures, 76-85; Paint 

lugs, 274; Foreign and .tbscntcc Propric- PMnis, 78-83; Rates of Rent, 85-93; 

tors, and Roads, 27s; Manufactures, 376; M.anure, Irrigation, etc., 93; Natural 

Commerce and Trtule, rn : Capital nnd Calamities, 92-95 ; Flrmds, 92-95 ; Rm- 

Intcrest, 378 ; Imported Capital and In- bankments, 95, ^; Drotights, 96; Com- 

siitutlons. 278; Income of the District, pensating Innuenccs, 96, 97; Famine 

Revxnue and Expenditure, 279 ; Balance Warnings. 97; Famine of 1866, 98-105; 

Sheets of die District, a^, aSi; Land Foreign nnd rVbscntce Proprietors, 105; 

Tax, eta, 379, 383; Operation of the Ronrls, 105, 106; Railways, 106, 107; 

Rent L.1W, Number of Courts, etc., 383; Coal-mines of Rdnlgnnj, their history, mode 

Ptdicc Statistics, 233-284; Criminal Sla- of working, quality uf the coal, estimate of 

tistics, 3^-387; Criminal Chisses, aSy-am; the out-put, eta, 107-135; Iron-fields <A 

Jail Statistics, 300-393; Educational Sta- Rinfganj, description, quality of the ore, 

tfstlet, 393-399; Postal Statistics, 299,300; and estimate of the quantity, etc., 125-133 ; 

Medical .Aspects of the District. 300-305 ; Building Stone. 133 ; Manufactures. 133, 

Climate. 300; Epidemic Diseases, 301; 134; Commerce arid Trade, 134, 135 ; 

Charitahic Dispcns.aryand Native Medical (mpilaland Interest, 135; Institutions, 136; 

lhactitioners, ^; Indigenous Vegetable Income of the District, 136 ; Admlnistra- 

3 p 3 • '''ml Sutistics, J04, 305: Uve History of the District, 137-143; 

Botanical Ihtxlttcts, 305. 306; Geology of Antiquities, 137; Early History, 137-139; 

the District, 306-308. History of the Burdwdn Family. 139-143 ; 

Bdnkurd town. 229, 230; famine of rB66 at. Revenue and Exfienditarc, 143, 144; 

371-374 ; ooiruncrcc of, 277; dispensary, Balance Sheet of the District, 145 ; Land 

30a. Ta.x, 146; Rent Law, Courts, etc., 147; 

BiiniUls, village in Bardwdn with hrass-work Police Statistics, 147-150; Criminal Cases, 
manufaaute. 133. iS«>-tS3: Jail Statistics, 153-156; Educa- 

Bdnsri. coal mmc at RAnfganj, 107. lionaiStatistics. 156-167 ; Postal Statistics, 

Banwdrignnj, scat of trade in Bardwdn, 166-168; Subdivisional Administration, 

_ 134-^ 168-173; Fiscal Divisions or tarmmlr, 

Bai^iu nrer, m Baldwin, 24. 173-176; Medical Aspects of the District, 

BAriink binh in n/rbhuoi, 429. *77 i Endemic Malarious Fever, 177-102; 

BAKnWAN District — Charitalrle Dispensaries, 192-aoo; Native 

Oeognphicnl Situation, .Area, and Head- Medical Practitioners, aao; Otttle Di»- 
quartm, ij; Boundaries, 17,18 ; Changes cases, 201. 

of Jurisdiction, and Brief Historical Sketch, Bardwdn town, its population, etc., 32, 58, 
i8-ax ; General ^Aspect of the District, at, 59 ; its commerce, r34; its dispensary. 
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194, 199: raihvay station, 106; famine 
of 1866 at, 98-too, 

Bordwin police circle, Density of population 

Bardt^t,%i^riljd of, his family history, 48, 
139-143 ; his charity during the famine of 
1866, 99-103; hia free school in BardwAii 
town, 136, i6a ; his palace and mausoleum 
at Kdind, 601. 

Barjorn, ttriding villngc in Rinkuril, 339. 

Barwiln police circle, in Blrbhiim, ajiucial 
agricultural statistics, classification of soils, 
mode of cultivation, rates of rent, value of 
produce, etc., 347-362. 

Bilrtil, iron-fields in BardwAn, Description 
of, taS-taa. 

Bcliariiuith nill, in Bdnkuni. x>8. 

Bella NdrAyanpur, village with lion-workings 
in Bfrhhum. 318, 319. 

Bhngnbntlpur, village and police station in 
Bardwiin, 64. 

Blnig-jot, land tenure, Bordwiln, 76, 83; 
BitnkuiA, 363, 363 ; Blrithdm, 3^, 368. 

Bltdgiraihi river, boundary of Biurdwan, 18, 
33, 34, 35; floods, 93, 94. 

Bhnrkanda in Birbhtim, 433. 

Bhfiosiiih or UhAushih town, with river tmffic 
in BordwAn, 35, 64. 

BbiUuriil, village and police staticn in Bnrd- 
w-tn, 64. 

B/r Slnh, the first Hindu R-djA of Birbhiim, 
384-386. 

Biuiihum DisraiCT— 

Ucogmphicot Situation, Area, and Head¬ 
quarters, 311-31S: Boundaries, 31a ; Con- 
siittition (3 the District and Eaiiy History, 
313-316; General Aspect of the District 
and River System, 317; Iron-fidds, 318- 
333 ; Hot Springs, Ftra Naturcc, and 
Viarly Estimates of the Population, 333; 
Census of 1873, its Agencies and Results, 
333, 334; Population according to Sex 
nnd Age, 334-336; Infirm Population. 326 ; 
Ethni^ Division of the People, 336-320 ; 
Castes, 329-333 ; Religious Division of the 
People, 333.334 i Description of Suri, 335 ; 
RAJnagnr, 335, 336 ; DuhrAipur, 33^337 ; 
UanutiA and the Story of Mr. Frushord, 
337-341: Sural and the Residency of Mr. 
Cheap, 341, 343: Village Officials. 343. 
344; Material Condition of the People, 344; 
Agriculture, 345-^1: *■“. 34S. 34^: 
Aren, Out-turn of Crops, etc., 346; Special 
Agricultural Statistics for BorwAn Police 
Cade, Classification of Soils, Mode of 
Cultivation. Rates of Rent, Value of Pro¬ 
duce, etc., 347-363; Condition of the Cul¬ 
tivators, 363 ; Domeslic.Aninmls. 362. 363 ; 
Agricolteral Implements, 363, 364; Wages 
and Prices. 364. 363 ; Land Tenures, 365- 
370 : Rates of Rent. 370. 371: Manure, 
Irrigation, etc., 371; Natural Calamities, 
371,37a; Foreign and Absentee Landlords, 
373: Roods and Raihvays, 372-374; Manu- 
hictures, 374-.380: Silk, 374-378 i t-tc. 379 > 
Commeroe and Trade, 380; Capitol and 


RntBHUM District— cmiintuti. 

Interest,^! ; Imported Capital, 381, 362 ; 
Income Tax. 382; Native Chronicles of 
BirbhAm, 383-393; Muhammadan Princes 
of Birbhdm, 393-395; Revenue and pjt- 
penditurc, 395-400; Balance Sheets of tlie 
District, 397-399 i Land Tax, 400 ; Police 
Statistics, 401-403; Oiminal Statistics, 
404-406 ; Jail StoUstics, 406-409 ; Educa¬ 
tional Statlsttcs, 409-419; Postal Smtlstics, 
419; List of Paijgauili or Fiscal Divisions, 
419-437; Medical Aspects of the District, 
437-455; Climate, etc., 437,438 ; Entlcniic 
Diseases, 43B ; Epidemics, 439 ; Epidemic 
Malarious Fever, 439-455 ; Native NIedical 
Practitioners, 455; Geology, 455-457. 

Bishnupur or Bishcnpoie, old name for BAn- 
kurA District, 206. 

Bishnupur town. Description of, 330,336-338; 
■Its weaving manufactures, ; its trade, 
377 ; famine of 1866 at, 371-274. 

Blslmupur RijAs, their family history, 230- 
q6. 

Blights in BerdwAn, 92. 

Blind, Number of, in BordwAn, 39 ; in BAn- 
kurA, 315 ; in Birbhdm, 336. 

Bolpur, village and railway station in Blr- 
bliAm, 343, 374. 

Baro.—See Rice crop. 

Botany of Blrbhdm, 305. 3061 

Boundaries of BardwAn, 17, 18 ; of BAnkard. 
306 ; of Blrbhdm, 313. 

BrAhmons in BardwAn, 46; in BdnkurA, 
333 ; in BtrbhAm, 339. 

BrAhma Samdj, The, in BardwAn, 54; in 
BAnktuA, 338. 

Brahmottar, lard tenure, BardwAn, 77 ; in 
BAnkurA, 364 ; in BirbliAm, 369. 

Brass-work in Banlw-in, 133. 

Bud-bud village in Rardwan, 64. 

Bud-bud subdivision, populmlon, etc., 44, 
35, 37. 170. 171; the Inmine of 1866 In, 
loi; branch dispensary, 197. 

Building stone in BardwAn, 133; in BdnkurA, 

3 II. 

Bunds, BardwAn, 46; BAnIrurA, 338 ; Bir- 
bbAm. 333. 


Calamities, Natural, in BardwAn, 93-:o5; 

BdnkurA, 370-375 ; Birbhdm, 37t-372. 
Canal in BardwAn. 107. 

Cane, Sugar, BardwAn, 71; BAnkurA, 247 ; 

Birbhdm, 345, 353, 3^ 

Capital and interest, BardwAn, 135; BAn¬ 
kurA, 378 ; Birbhdm, 3B1. 

Capital, Imported European, 135, 136, 378, 
361, 383. 

Castes, last of, with their number, inirsults, 
and relative rank. BardwAn, 46-^ ; BAn¬ 
kurA, 231-338 ; Birbhdm, 33^333. 
Cattle.—ATrv Domestic animals. 

Cattle disease, BardwAn, aoi. 
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Census of 187a, Us agencies and results, 
Banlwln, 33-45 ; Biuurl, aia-aai; Blr- 
bbdm, 3»3-330. 

Cereal crops, other than rice, Bordwiln. 70. 
ChakdighI dispensary, in Banlmin, 196,197. 
ChMirnH or service lands, Bardwdn, 83-85 ; 

Bdnkuii, 363, 364 ; Ufrljhiim, 368. 36o. 
Changes in jurisdiction, ftardwin, 31; Udn- 
kurA, ao6. 307; BirbhiSm, 316, 317. 
Changes in river courses, 34. 35. 

Charitable institutions in Bnrda'An, 136; 

BdnkurA, 378 .—Stt aim Disiicnsnrles. 
CluUnd, vilio^ and police station In Ikin- 
kurA, 338, 339, 

CAanirts, Tillage oITtclals in Bardunln, 65. 
CJiaukUiirt or vllbge tvolchmcn, linrdwdn, 
68 ; Tkinkuri, 343, 343; Utrbhuni, 344.— 
Stt alsa Folicc statistics. 

ChaukidAnga coal-mine at RAnIganJ, 107, 
109, III, 116, 134 . 

Clteap, Mr., an early oomtncrciil resident of 
• the Company at Surul, 341, 343. 

Children under twelve, NuniUcr of, IVtrdwAn. 
38. 39; BAnkurA, 313. 315; Illrbhdm, 
334 , ipA. 

Cliotera in RardtvAn, 192: in B,lnkur.i, 301; 
in QfrtihAni. 439. 

Qirlsti.'in population, Gardwun, 55; lUn- 
kurd, aaS, 339; Blrbhum, 3U. 

Chronicles, NnlUt:, 330-336. S 3 - 395 . 

Qinuite of BiU'dwUn, 177; of Bunkurf, 300; 
of RirIrhAnu 437. 438. 

Coal-fields of Kdntmnj, 39,107-135,' general 
description of the tract, with guology, 
107-113; modes of working, si 3 ->t 6 ; 
<mt-put of coal, 116-119: quality of tile 
coal, 119-123; history of the atlrenturc, 

133-13^ 

Communication, Means of. —Su Roads, and 
Railways. 

Commerce and trade; RartlwAn, 134, 135; 

BdnkurA. 377; BIrbhdin, 380, 

Componr, Tmdc of the, Gbrdwdn, ao, ai, 
64; Bfridnim, 33B-341. 

Compensating influences in ease of drought 
or flood, ImdwAn, 96, 97; BAnkurA, am 
Condition of the people. Material, Burdwdn, 
67-^ ; BdnkurA, 345; BIrhbAm. 344, 345. 
Condition of the culiirators. Uardwdn, 73; 

BAnkilrd, 348 ; BfrIiliAm, 363. 

Condition of the nianulacturing classes, ' 
BdnkurA, ; RiriihAin. 380. I 

Condition of toe caal-mincrs at iUnfganJ, 1T5. 
Conservancy, Bnrdivdn, 178-180, 191; Blr- 
hbAia, 446-449. 

Cotton cultivation, BordwAn, 73; BdnkurA, 
346; BanrAn police circle, 359. 

Cotton weaving. liurdwAn, ^; BAnkurA, 
376; Blrbhiim. 378. 

Courts of iusiioe. Number of, in RarciwAn, 
147; in RAnkum, 383. 

Criminal Slatlaika, Ikirdwan, 150-153 ; BAn- 
knrd. 384-287; Rirbhum, 404-406. 

Criminal classes in Bdnkurd, 287-390. 

Crops.—Aire Agriculture, Tillage, Rice, etc. 
Culoa.—Aire KAlnA. 


Cultivators, Condition of, RnnlwAn. 73; 

BAnkurA, 248 ; Krbhufn, 363. 

Cultirators' holdings, Bordir.in, 83; BilnlciirA, 
361-363 : Blrbhdm, 367-3M .—See alu 
Tenures of land, and UccoipiUicy righu. 
Cutwa .—Set Kotwa. 
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IMdiA fair, in Bordwdn, 134. 

DAinhat, town in Bardvrdn with river traffic, 
35.63; fair, 67; mnnufacturus, 133 ; ooiii- 
mcrcc, 134. 

DdUitl or highway robbery In BAnkurA, 
387-390. 

Ddmodar river. In BnrdwAn, 33.34 -, iKmmbry 
of BAnkurA, soS, aog; floods, 93-94; eui- 
hankments, 94-96. 

Day-labourers, Uardwdn, 76 ; BAnkurA, 351. 
Deaf and dumb, Number of, Bnniudn, 39 ; 

^nkurd, 215 ; Bfrbhdm, 306. 

Deaths by drowning. Number of, BAnkurA, 
211; Blrbhdm, 318. 

Deaths by wild tx^ls and snnkr-hilr. Bard- 
wan, aa; BAnkurA. 212; Birlihdiii. 333. 
Z^Ay/ermnd tenure, BardwAn, 77; llAnkurA, 
364; Birhlidm, 3^. 

Density of tlia population in BarflvvAn, 33, 
33; in BAnkurd. 213.214; in nirbhdm. 323. 
Dwcha, village in BhbhAm witli iron work¬ 
ings, 318, «9. 

Dhnikisor or DwArkesivar river, in BnrdwAn, 
34; in BAnkurA, soS, 309 ; enilinnkmcnls, 
9S- 

Dhitmra, village in BWihiim with iron work- 
I ings, 318, 319. 

Didu-tMtil land tenure, BnrdwAn, 83. 
DhohAs, or ivnshcrmcn, BardwAn, 53, 66; 
BAnkurA, 337, 344; Blrbhum, 333, 344, 

Dignognr, villiige in BardwAn with trading 
lair, 63. 67, IJ4. 

DigwJri, watchmen cliarged with the care 
cf vilkigcs, in Rdnfganj, 66. 

DJii, or mulhorry l^d, in Rnrwdn police 
circle, 357. 358. 

Dlluvkin.— Set Alluvion. 

Diseases in BordwAn, ijj-iga \ BAnkurA, 301; 

BirbhAm, 438-454. 

Diseases of cattle, Dardndn, 301. 

Diseases of silkworms, Birhhum, 376. 
Dispensaries, in Ranlwdn, 193-200; BAnkurA, 
303; Bfrbhdm, 455. 

Dispensaries, Temporary, for epidemic fever, 
in Bardndn, 187-1^; in Rfrliiidm, 453-454. 
DfwAnganj, vilia^ m airdwtln with trade, 

Do &d in BanvAn police circle, 352-355. 
Domestic animals, BnrdwAn. 73, 74; llAn- 
kuiA. 248. 349; Bfrbhdm, 36, 363. 
DomohAnf, village, with trade, in' BardwAn, 
-.*34- 

Doras or Mid, a dnycy soil, 350. 

Drainage, Lines of, in Bcutlwun, 25. 
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Dress of the people in Bordtt'&n, 68; BIrbhdm, 
344 * 

Drought in Bordwdn, 96; Binlcurl, 270; 
lifrhhdm, 37a. 

Ditnrning, IXaths by, in Ddnknr&, 211; 
BirbhOm, 318. 

Drugs, Indin'nous vegetable, in Dardwdn, 
200, aox ; BAnkuni, 303. 

DubrAjpur, village iind police station in 
Bfa-bbiim, with trade, etc., 336, 337, 457. 
IHimb .—See Deaf and dumb. 

IXyarlcil nnili, stream in Rirbhiiin, 317. 
Dtr.Arkcswnr river .—See Dhalkisor. 
Dwellings of the people, Bordwon, 68; 
Birbltiim, 344. 


E 


Educnllonnl stiOtistics, Bordwdn, 156-166; 

Bdnkurd, 293-299 ; Birblidm, 409-419. 
Egcrt. headquarters of the Bengal Coni 
Company in Roniganj. 107. 

Embankments in BardwAn, 28, 93, 95, 96. 
Emi^tion, Bordwdn, 46; Bdnkurd, 221; 
Btrbhum, 326, 

Endemic fever, Bardwan, 177-iga; Bdnkurd, 
300, 3ot: BIrhhum, 438, 429. 
Enhancement of runt, ikirdwan, 86, 147; 

Bdnki^ 266, 282 ; Bfrbhdm. 3C2, 371. 
Epidemics, UordwAn, 19a ; Bdnktmi, 302 ; 
Bfrbhdm, 439. 

Estates, Number of, in Bordwdn, 146, 147 ; 

Bdnkunl, 282; Bfrbhdm, 40a 
Ethnical division of the peojile in Barduiln, 
43-45; Bdnkunl, 219-221; Birblidm, 326. 
3 ® 9 * 

Ex|x;nditure of the District, Bordwdu, 144 ; 

Bdnkurd, 279; Birbhum, 395, 396. 
Eotporls of Hnrdtvdn, 135; Bonkurd, 277; 
Bfrbhdm, 380. 


F 


Factories in Batdwdn, 133, 136; Bdnkurd, 
278 : Birtihilm, 379k 381, 38a. 

Fairs and religious gatherings in Bordwdn, 
67, 134 : Bdnkurd, 277; Blibhdm, 343 

Famine of 1866 in Bordwdn, 98-105 ; Bdn- 
kura, 271-274. 

Famine womii^, Bordwdn, 97, 98; Ddn- 
kuid, 274: BfrUidm, 37a. 

Faraiils, reformed sect of Muhammadans, 
Bordivdn, 54. 

Fathipur^»ye«if. in Blrbhdm, 424. 

Faujddrl gumdiktits or rent collectors, in 
Barthvdn, 65 ; Bonkurd, 240. 

Females, Proportion of, in population, Bord¬ 
wdn, 38, 39; Bdnkurd, 213 215: Bfrbhdm, 
3 * 4 , 3 ai 

Females, Occupations of, Bardwdn, 42, 43; 
Bdnkurd, ai8, 219. 


Fenc natum, Batdwdn, 29; Bdnkurd. an, 
212; Bfrbhdm, 322. 

Ferries in Bardwdn, 25. 

Fever, Malarious epiifemic, In Bardwdn, its 
origin, nature, and progress, 179-181 ; 
amount of sidtocsE. 181-1B4; mortidity, 
185-187', remedial measures, 187-190; 
food relief, 190-iga; reports from the 
permanent dispensaries, 193-196. In 
rarbhum, history of the fever, 439-441 : 
type and character of the fever, and nior- 
Uillty, 441-446; sanitary state of the Dis¬ 
trict, 44^449; causes of the fevrr, 449-451; 
relief measures, 451-454; treatment uf tlic 
fever, 454-455. 

Fibre crops, inBardualn, 72; Ddnkuid, 246 ; 
Bfrbhdm, none, 345. 

Filatures, or silk-winding fnetoties, in Bdn- 
kurd, 278 ; Bfrbhdm, 376, 377. 

Fiscal divisions, or pargiials, Alphnbetical 
liM of, Bondwdn, 172-176; Birhhdm, with 
details, 419-437. 

Fish and hslicries, Bnidirdn, 26-28 ; Bdnkurd, 
212; Birbhum, 318, 337. 

Flax, Cultivation of, Bvawdn, 72; Bdnkurd, 
246. 

Floods in Bardwdn, 92-95; Bdnkurd, 2og, 
210; Blibhdm. 372. 

Foodoifthepcoplm Bardwdn. 68.69; Bfrbhdm, 
344. 

Foreign kmdbotdcrs, Bardwdn, 105; Bun- 
kurd, 275 ; Bfrbhdm, 372. 

Forests or jungles, Boidwdn, 29; Bdekurd, 
ail. 

Foresl or jungle products, flardwiln, 29; 
Bdnkurd. 211; Uirbhdm, 377-379. 

Forts, Old, in Bardwdn, 137. 

Frushard, Mr., nn enrty Mik ‘adventurer’ 
in Birhhdm, 338-340. 

Furniture of the iteople, Bardwdn, 68. 


c 

Gome, Small, in Bardwdn, 29; Bfrbhitm, 322. 
Cang.'ijalgliati, villnge and police station in 
Bdiiinim, 239. 

Ganguiia. vlll^c and police station in Bard¬ 
wdn. 64. 

Gdathl, land tenure in Bfrbhdm, 367. 
Ganutin, rillngc in Bfrbhdm with silk fila¬ 
tures, founds by Mr. Frushard, 337-341, 

Otman^lhi hills, in Bdnkunl, ao8. 

Gcneml physical aspect of Bardwdn, 21, 22; 

Bdnkurd, 207 ; Blrbhdm, 317. 

Geology of Bdnkurd, 306-308 ; of Birhhdm, 

GhdHoSi, or guardians of the poxscs, Bard¬ 
wdn, 49,66; Bdnkurd, 222-225; Bfrlihdm, 
3 * 7 - 

Gkdtmlli land tenure, Bardwdn. 77, 85; 
Bdnkurd, 2^ 255. 

Girls' schools in Bardwdn, 165; Bdnkurd, 299; 
Bfrbhdm, 416. 
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GoirA, trading village In BardwrAn, 134. 
Ooghdl, villa^ and railway nation in Bard* 
wAn, 65. 

GolcUta yarjamd. in Birbb&m, 434. 

Grim sanmjaml fiiks, or old police force 
in BordwAn, 84, 85, 148, 149. 

Green crops, Cultivation of, in BordwAn, 70. 

7t ; BinkurA, a^; BIrlihdm, 345. 
Gttmitkti, or landowner's bailin, BordwAn, 
6$: EUnkurA, ayg-api; BirbhAm, 344. 


H 

HihhAnis, or village watchmen, BaixhvAn, 
66; Birl^um, 344, 368. 

Haripur Taffi in BirbhAm, uj. 

Hemp. Culuvation of, in BardwAn, 7a 
BankurA, 346; BarwAn police circle, 
356. 

Higner schools in BardwAn, i6a; in UAnkurA, 
396-398,- Birblidm, 410-411. 

Hills, etc. in BAnkutA, 307, ao8. 

Kill tribes in BardwAn, 46; BAnknrd, sat, 
330 i BirbhAm, 334. 

Kincin population in BardwAn, 38, 54 
BAnkurA, 313, 328; BirbhAm, 334, 335, 
3361 

HInglA nodi, stream in BirbhAm, 317. 

History, Bnrly, of BardwAn, iS-ai ; of the 
family of the MAh.'iid)A, 137-C43 ; of the 
KAjA of Bishnupur, 330-337; of BirbhAm, 
313-316; of (he RApAs, 383-395. 

Holdings of the cultivators, Sise of. In 
BardwAn, 73; BAnkurA, 3481 BirbhAm, 363. 

Hot springs In BitbbAm, 333. 

Houses, Number of. in mrdwAn, 33; Bdn- 
kurd, 313 ; Birbhum, 333. 

Houses of the people in BardwAn, 68 
BIrIrhdm, 344. 

Hukuniapur tilnk in BirbhAm, 435, 436. 

Hurpi Um, flood-wave on the rivers in 
UinkurA, 309. 

Husbandmen .—Set Culttvntors. 


I 

Ichapnkur pargand, in BirbhAm, 436. 

Idiuu, NumbCT of, in BardwAn, 39; BAn* 
kurA, 315; BirbliAm, 

Jjiri, or farming lease, BardwAn, 83; BAn- 
kiird, 339; BirbhAm, 366, 367. 

llambdadr, trading tonm In BirbhAm with 
lac factory, 336, 377-379. 

Immigration, BardwAn, 46; BAnknrA, 221. 

Implements of ngricuitnre, BardwAn, 74; 
BAnkiuA, 349 ; BirbhAm, 31^ 

Imports, BardwAn, 135; BAnkuni, 377; 
ufbhAm, 380. 

Imported cnpiinl, BardwAn, 135, 136; BAn- 
kurA. 378 ; BirbhAm, 381, 38a 

Incomes and inoome tux, BardwAn; 136, 
137; BAnkurA, 379; BirbhAm, 383. 


Indas', village and police station, in Uard- 
wAn, 63. 

Indigenous vegetable drugs, Bardw,ln, aoo, 
301 ; BAnkurA, 303. 

Indigo, Cultivation of, in BardwAn, 71 ; 
manufacture of, in BudwAn, 135, 136; 
BAnkurA, 347 ; BirbhAm, 379. 

Insane |iersons. Number of, in B.nrdn’An, 
39; BAnkurA. aif ; BIrbhArn, 336. 
Institutions, etc. in BnidwAn, 136; Ikln- 
kurA, 378. 

Interest, Rates of, in BnrdwAn, 135; Rln- 
kurA, 378; BirbhAm, 381. 

Iron found in BardwAn, 39; BAnkurA, 3it; 
BirbhAm, 318-333. 

Iroa-fidd of RAnIganJ, Description of, 135- 
' 33 - 

Irrigation in BardwAn, 93; Bdnkurd, 369; 
HrbhAm, 371. 

Ittimrirl Innd tenure, BAnkurA, 359 ; 
BirbhAm, 366, 367. 


J 

Jobni, village in BardwAn witli manufactures, 
» 33 - 

JahonAbdd, municip.'iUty in Bnrdwiln, 61. 
63; subdivision recently transferred to 
RirdwAn, 171, 173; dispensary, 198. 

JaikhAl, stream in BAnknrA, ao8. 

Jail statistics, BardwAn, 153-156; BAnkur,A, 
390-393; HrbhAm, 406-^. 

yami or (cultivators' holdings), Bnrdw.ln, 
83; BAnkurA. 361-363; Birlrlium, 367, 36S. 

Jan^pur, trading village in Bnniwan, 

yniigii/iuri jamd, or Itsisc for a-ciniming 
jungle, BAnkurA, a6i, a6a. 

JedAngA land, in BarwAn police circle, 355- 

Ju^Ic hfahols. The, old name of tlie Dis¬ 
trict which formerly included Ikiukura, 
306. 

Jungles and jungle products, BardwAn, 39; 
liinkurA. 311 ; BfrbbAni, 377, 37a 

Jurisdiction, Qianges of, etc., in BnrdwAn, 
i3-3i ; BAnkurA, 206, 207; BirbliAni, 316, 
3 « 7 - 


K 


Kaiirijs, or native medical practitioners. 

. BardwAn, aooi 20t; BAnkurA, 303; B(r- 
hhAm, 455. 

KAksA. village and pmllce suition in Bard- 
wAn, 65. 

KAlnA or Cutna, town in BardwAn on the 
BhAgirathi. with ferry, 59, 60, 13s; sub¬ 
division, 169, 170. 

KAoA nadl (i), ofuhoot of the DAmockir, in 
BardwAn, 33 ; (3) or little Dlialkisor, 
tributary of the DAmodar, in BardwAn, 
a-l- 
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IC&uingtn, orviriaffe accountants in Baldwin, 

65, 66. 

Karo or Kori hill, in Binlruri, 907, 307. 

Knsbi, trading vfllngo in B^^n, with 
ferry, 33, 64. 

Kitwi or Cutwa, town in Rirdurin on the 
BtuigirathI, with ferry, 35, 63, 63, 67, 135 j 
subdivision, 170 ; dispensary, 194-196L 

•Kilyitslii or writer cn-ste, Rardwin, 49, go. 

Kcnduli, vilinge In HlrlAiim with tuuiunl 
fair, birthplace of Jaidevn, 343. 

Koogrim, village in Hardwin with lair, 67. 

Kluindgosli, village and police station In 
Bnnl^n. 63. 

Ktvu|pinn ptiTf^ni, in nirbhim, 433. 

Kliari or Klirmn. river, in Ihardwin, 33. 

Khi$ ntiikiils, nr Uovenunent estates, in 
Rinkuri, 333. 

Khntangn fargani, in Birbhim, 436, 439. 

Khatri or Kshattriyi caste, its iiistory, etc., 
Bardwin, 46-49. 

Khimi pargaad, in Blrbhtlm, 437, 42S. 

Kopoi or Kopa or Sal nadi, stream in Bir- 
bhtlm, 317. 

Kord hill .—Sn Karo. 

Ko^, or snbocdinntc cnltivntors' tentrre, 
rnnkuid, 363; Bi'rlthum, 368. 

Kotalpur, village and police station in Bttrd- 
Wiin, 65. 

KotwAh, or vilUige oflicent, B.-mlwdn, 66; 
Birbhilm, 403. 

Krinndlwir, t^ing village in Blrbhiim. 380. 

Kukui river, in Bf^wdn, 24. 

Knnur ris-cr, in Uardwun, 33. 


L 

Labourers, Agricultural day, Bordwdn, 76; 
Bdnkaid, 231. 

T41C factories in Bdnkuid, 376; Bitbhdnt, 

or -rerenuc-free lands, in Bnrdwun, 
77, 78: ^inkuni. 353, 364, 265; Birblidm, 
3^. 370 - 

l4»ia measures, Bankuri, 250, 351. 

I.4uid rcclatnatioo, Bardwdn, a!&. 

Land revenue, Bardwiin, 144, 145, 146; 

Binkuril, rjtyi&'i \ BirbhiSm, 395-400. 
Land revenue of Bardwiin under toe Muham¬ 
madans, 138, 139L 

Land, Sparc, in mrdwan, 76; Bdnknra, 351. 
Land tenures .—Stt Tenures of land. 

Ijitcrite in Bardwiin, 33 ; in Bdnkurii, 4rf. 
Lepers, Number of, in Hardudn, 39; Bdn- 
kurd, 315! Blrbliim, 326. 

Limestone in Bardwiin, 132, 133; Ednkuri, 
3ti; Blrbhtlm, 318, 321. 


M 

Madrasah or Muhammadan school, in Bard¬ 
wiin, 136. 

VOL. V. 


A/a^d^norviliagegmin-mercbant, Bordwdn, 
66; Bdnkurd, a^. 

Mainapur. fiiir in Mrdw&n, 67. 

Maitais or Muhammadan village schools, 
in Birbhdm, 418, 419. 

Mil gssmiikti or landowners' village bailiff, 
Bardwdn, 65 ; B&nkuni. 339, 340. 

Males, Proportion of, in puliation, Dard- 
wdn, 38 ; Bankur.i, 313; Urbtium, 334. 

Mill or villa^ gardener and iiower-selier, 
Bardwdn, 66; Bunkutd, 244; Biibbdm, 
344 - 

Mnllarpar pargani, in Bfibhdm, 4%. 

Mafsdah or village licad-mcn, Dorawtln, 65 ; 
Bilnkunl, 34t, 343; Bfrbhum, 343, 344. 

Mongalkot, village and police shuion in 
Bnrdw.in, 64. 

Manjbi jots or holdings of Santdli head-men, 
Birbhiim. 367. 

Manila hill, in Bdnkuid, 307. 

Manicur, vilkiOT and police station in Bard¬ 
win, 65; with trading fair, 67, 134. 

Mantreswar, village and police station in 
Bardwin, 64. 

Manufactures in Bardwin, 133, 134; Bin- 
knri, 376, 377 ; DSrbliuni, 374, 380. 

Manufncturin^classcs, Condition of, in Ban- 
kuni, 376 ; lliriilntm, 38a 

Mnnnre In Bardwiin, 92; Bdnkurn, 269; 
BIrbhilin, 371. 

Marhatta invasions of Bardwin, 19, 63. 

Material condition of the poopic, Baldwin, 
67-69; Bdnkunl, 345; Birbhim, 344, 


tat, species of murberry land in 


J^^il 


R-uwin police drdc, 338. 

Maurekshor river .—Set Mor. 

Maureswar, vilkigc in Bfitihim with silk 
filahircs, 342, 343, 

Manresvrar iWi (nuith) pargiai, in Birbhim. 
430, 43t. 

Maureswar Dari (south) fargaai, in Blrhiulm, 
43 ‘' 43 “- 

Maureswar Sabak jargaai, in Birbhim, 43a, 
433» 

Maarasi land tenure. Binkaii, 363; Bir¬ 
bhim. 366, 367. 

Miyd, slnsint in Baldwin, 33. 

Measures, Scales of. Bordwin, 75, 76 ; BAn- 
kuii, 350. 

Medical aspects of Eardwin, 177, aoi; Ban¬ 
kuri, 30^305 ; Biibhum, 4^455. 

Mcmiri, vilki^ and milway station in Bard¬ 
win, with silk manufactory, 106, 133. 

ilctcorological agaecls of Bardwin, 177; 
Bibiknci, 300 ; forbhim, 437, 438. 

Miidi jassi, cultivator's lease, Binkuri, 
361; Birbhim, 367. 

Middle schools in Bardwin, 163; Binkuri, 
398, 399 I Birbhim. ^6. 

Mlllipur, village on the Bhigirathi with river 
traffic, 25. 

Mineral pr^ucts of Bardwin. 29; Binkuri, 
2II: Birbhim, 318-322 .—Set also Coal 
and Iron. 

Model schools in Birbhim, 411, 4r6. 

2 G 
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Mot or Maurckaha river, in 317. 

Mortality from epidemic fever in &ird«in, 
183-1^ ; Blrbhiim, 443, 443, 445. 

Mortgage^ in Bordwan, 83, 135 i Bdnkuri, 
259, ado, 278 ; BirbhOm, 367. 3B1. 

Mountains, hills, etc., in Wnkuhi. 207, 
ao8. 

Muhammadan population in ftardwin, 54; 
B^kurd, 228 ; Blrblium, 334. 

Muhammadan enrernment in Baidwdn, 18, 
t9. t37-t+t! Tlishnupur, 312. 313. 

Mttkarrari land tenure, Bardwdn, 83; BAn- 
kurd, 258, 250, ado; BlrWulm. 367. 

Mitkhya, vilbgc head-man in BAnkurd, 241, 
342. 

Mulbeny cnltivation, Bardwdn, 71; Banviin 



Municipalities of Bardudn, 55-63; Bdn- 
kuni, 32g<!30: Birbhdm, 335. 

Munidpul police, BnrdwiUi, 149 1 BAnkura, 
263; BIrbIram, 402. 

Mustanl, Cultivaiiao of. Bordwan, 71 ; 
Bdnkurd, 246; Birtdnim, 345. 


N 

Nnbpur, tmdiivc village in Bandnnn, 134. 

N’adnnghai, u^iiig village in Bortlnnn, 

Nagar .—See RajnngaT. 

Nifit or village Inrle'r, Bardwin, 66; BAn- 
kurA, 243, 244; Birljhiiin, 344. 

Native Christians, Bardwtin, 55; RinkurA. 
aag; Birbbinn, 334. 

Native medimi pr.ictitionem, llorduun, 200, 
aoi; Bdnkum, 302 ; Birlilnlni, 455. 

Natural cahamltk^ Bardwan, 90-97: Eiin- 
kurA, 370; llirblium, 371, 372. 

-Vjtntt, a nait-lreu lantl tenure, BardwAn, 
77; Ikrbhihn, 370. 

NewsfniKT published in Bardadn, 13$. 

NiamAtpur, villigc and police station in 
BardwAn, 65. 

Nijjot or ihimir, home farms of the land¬ 
owner, BardwAn. 83. 

Normal school in BardwAn, 164. 


0 

Occnpnncy rights of cultiratprs in BardwAn, 
73, 83 ; Rinkuni, 248, a6o, 261; BAhhAm, 

^ 30a. J??- 

Occupations of the people in BardwAn, 39-43; 
BAnkuni, 315.319. 

Oil-sccds, Cultivation of, in BatdwAn, 71; 

Rlnkuni, 246; Btrhhum, 345. 

Olan or low-l)ing land, in Barwin poh'oc 
circle, 337. 

Out-put of coed from the RAnltanj collieries, 
116-119, 


Out-turn of crops, etc,, in BardwAn, 72; 
BAnkurA. 247, ^; KtbllAm, 346; Bar- 
wAn police diclc, 347-350. 


P 

Pin or betel-leaf, CkiUivntion of, in BardwAn. 

71; BAnkurA. 247 ; BlrbhAm, 345. 
PaaekaH mahah. or land tenures hdd on 
a quit-rent in Ikinkunl, 263, 264. 
Pauckdyat or village council, in liardwtVn, 
66,67. 

PAnchet hill, BAnkurA. 208. 

PargasAs or Fiscal Divisions, Alphabetteni 
• list of, Bnixlwiin, 172,176; BlrlMiAm, witli 
descriptions, 419-437. 

PMidlds or indigenous village sclioob, in 
BatdwAn, 165, 166; BirbhAm, 4t6-4i8. 
PatnA, trading viliage in EnnlwAn, 134. 
A>/»/'orpemianenl lease, witli its sub-tenures, 
its history, Icg.al nocidimts, and prcvnlcnoc; 
BardwAn, 78-83; RlnkurA, 256-258 ; Blr- 
biium, 366. 

Peasants .—See Cultmuors. 

People, Material condition of, in BardwAn, 
6^69; BAnkurA, 243; BIrlihum, 344, 34^ 
PhAriiArr, a class of village police in Barn- 
wan, 66. 

PIrvltar or ftriw, n rent-fuse land tenure, 
Bardvi^.ln, 76; l^rlihAm, 369. 

Piydddr. a cl^ of village poUoc in BardwAn, 
66 . 

Haecs of historical interest or iniportanoe in 
BardwAn, 58-65; RlnkurA, 23^239 ; B(r- 
bhAm, 335-3.1.3. 

Police dreie* or tkandt in BardwAn, 149, 
tm; BAnkurA, 283; Bfrtdiiiin, 401. 
Poll^statistics, BardwAn, 147-130; llAnkinA, 
283, 284; BirlihAin. 401, 403 
Polioo, Working of the. BnrthvAn, 150-152; 

Rlnkuni. 284-290; BirbhAin, 404. 405. 
Population, BardwAn, Karly estimates of. 
29-32; Census of 1872, and its results, 32, 
36, 37: oomiwrativc density of, 33-35 ; 
aecording lu sex and ngc, 38, 39 ; accord¬ 
ing to occupation, 39-<t3 ; ethnical division 
of. 43, 45: religious division of, 54, 55; 
divided according to town and country, 
55, 56 ; Bdiikimf—early estimates. 21a ; 
rcstdts on Census of 1872,212, 2x3 ; accord¬ 
ing to sex and age, 213; according to 
occupation, 215-219; ethnical division of, 
219-221; religious division of, 226, aan; 
didded into town and country, 229 ; B^ 
bbAm—esirly estimates, 322; results of 
Census of 1873. 323. 324; according to 
sex and age. 324, 325; ellinical division, 

; religious division, 333, 334; 
divided into town and counUry, 334, 

Postal statistics, BardwAn. 166, 168; BAn- 
kmA, 299, 300; BfrbhAm, 419, 420. 

Potato, estivation of, in Baidwan, yx. 
i Pottery man ufac ture in ^rdwAn, 133. 
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Prices of food, etc., in Bardvnin. 75 ; Bin- 
kuid, 349 ; ^rbhdin, 364, 365. 

Primajy scliooU in rardw^n, 163, 164; 

Bdnkunt, 399 ; B<r 1 )}iurn, 416-418. 

I’udrd fargaud, in Birbhdin, 433. 434. 

1 PHTokit or villajj^c priest, linrdwnn, 66; 
t Rdnkuid, 343 ; Birbniim, 344. 


R 

/ 

Kiidiulkantpiir, villafu in Bordwdn wltli silk 
ninnufneture, 133. 

Kiieliimiith Sinh, fonndcr of dynasty of 
uislintipttr, 3^333. 

Kdeliundtli])urTilll, in Ddnkurd, 208. 
Rftiln'ny, Knst Indinn, in liordtnln, 106, 107; 
B(r 1 >hum, 373. 

• K.-un 4 , villaec aiHl police station in Bordwdn, 

65- 

Kdjgmtn. muling village in Bdnkuril, 377. 
KAjH-tgrir or Nagar, ancient capital of the 
principality of Blcblidm, 333, 336 
KdnJganj, municipality in Bamvrdn, 61 ; 
coai-mines, 107-135 ; iron-6cld, 135-133 ; 
trade, 134; sidxUvisioa, 171; dispensary, 
J 97 - 

Reclamation of bind in BardwAn, 38, 39. 
Relief in famine of iS£6, Bnrdwiln, 98-103 ; 
Bdnkur.i, 373-374. 

Relief in epidemic fever, Daidvi'un, 187^191; 
Btrlihtlm. 451-454. 

Religious division of the people in Bardwxln, 
54, 55; Udukunt, aaS, aap ; Birbhilni, 333, 
334 - 

Rent, Rates of, in Ilardwtin, 85-93; Ban- 
kurii, 365-368; Birblium, 370, 371; Bor- 
wAn nolioe drclc, 331-359. 

- Kent mlu, BardwAn, 147; IkinkurA, aSa ; 
' Blrlibutn, 36a, 401. 

Kont-froc land tenures in Bardwnn, 77, 78; 

BAnkurA, 364, 365 ; Birbhdm, 369, 370. 
Residencies, Commercial, Bardwdn, 64; 
Blrbbdm, 341, 34a. 

Resumption of rent-free tenuies, R.ardwAn, 
77: lldnkuiiS, 353. 

Revenue of Bc^wan, 143, 144; BAnkuid, 
379: Birbluim, 395-400 
Revenue under the Muiumnaadon^ of Bard¬ 
wAn, 238, 139 ; Blrbhdm, 31a. 

Rice crop in BmdwAn, 69, 70; BAnkurA. 
34% 3^; Birbbdm, 345, 346; BatwAn 
poUce circle, 350, 355. 

Rice, Preparations made &om, BaidtvAn, 
70: Blrbhdm, 346. 

Rights of cultivators, BardwAn, 71 83; 

BAnkurA, 248,260,961; Bfrbhdm, j/Si, 3^. 
Rivers of BardwAn, 33-25 > BAnkurA, 20^ 
sro; Birbbdm, 317. 

River traffic of BardwAn, 25 
Roads in BardwAn, 105, 106; BAnkurA, 
375: Birbbdm, 373, 373. 

Rotation of crops m BAnkurA, 369, 370. 
Rural police or village watch, BardwAn, 
r49 : BAnkurA, 284; BlrbhAm, 403, 403. 


S 


SAliib^uj, village and police station in 
BardwAn, 64. 

Sdi, timber forests in BAnkurA, arr. 

Sdli river, in BAnkurA, 309. 

StUi land, in Bnnlwiln, 65 86; in BorwAn 
police cirek!, 350-353. 

Sallnulldd, village and police station in 
llanlwAn,'64. 

Snlimpur, viliago ami police station bi Bard¬ 
wAn, 65. 

SamAj.—6're BrAhroa SomAj. 

Sanitation, BardwAn, 178-180, 185,186, 191; 
BAnkurA, 301; Birbbdm, 446-449. 

Sanskrit scbuuU or lolt, in Bartlw'an, 236. 

Schools.— See, Kducalional Matistica. 

Semi-PIindui«ul aborigines, BardwAn, 53, 
54; BAnkurA, 227,338; Birbbdm, 332,333. 

.Senbhum/iir^^Mil, in Birbhdm, 434, 435. 

Senice land tenures m Barden, 83, 85; 
BAnkurA, 263, 364; Birbhdm. 36B, 3^. 

Settlement, Tlic peramnent, in BardwAn, 31. 
141, 143; IkliiKurA, 237; Birbhdm, 393. 

Sc.\, Population .-icou^ing Co. BurdwAn, 38, 
39: Ednkura, 313.3«s; Hrbhdm. 324,325. 

Sbdh AIAmpur fargund, in Blrblium, 435, 
436. 

SA/imf, land tenure in BAnkmA, 355, 356. 

Sibpnr p/rgaml, in Birbhdro, 436. 

Sidtodfs, wiUclimen of posses in BardwAn, 66. 

Siiui river. In Ikinkiinl, S09. 

Silk, culture of tJie worm in Birbhdm, sdr, 
374-376; spinning in Birbbdm, 33^343, 
376-378 ; wciiving in Bardwdn, 133 ; BAn¬ 
kurA, 376: lllrbhdm, 377 .—See atu> Tasar. 

SimetHdiin, viUagc watchmen in UAnkunl, 

66 . 

Singarkon, trading vilkimc In BardwAn, 134. 

SinghAr.m river. In BardwAn, 23. 

Sntall-pox bi Bardwdn, 193 ; BAnkurA, 301; 
Birbhdm. 439. 

Soil, Description of, in Bardwdn, 85, 86; 
BAnkurA, 347 ; Bnrndn police circle, 350. 

Smiil land in BardwAn, 85 86. 

Sonamukbi, viliogc and police station in 
Bardwdn, former site-of Commercial Re¬ 
sidency, 64. 

Spare land in BardwAn, 76 ; BAnkurA, 251; 
BarwAn poUce circle, 359, 36a 

Springs in BAnkurA. 210, 311; hot springs 
in Birbhdm, 32a, 343, 457. 

Stone for building in BardwAn, 233; BAn¬ 
kurA, aoB, 3II. 

Subdivision of estates in BardwAn, 146. 
247; BAnkurA, 3S2 ; BIrfalidm, 400L 

Subdiviaienal administration in BardwAn, 
26S-172. 

Sddra castes in BardwAn, 50-53; BAnkurA, 
225-227; Birblidm, 330-332. 

Sugar-cane, Culbvntion of, in BardwAn, 71; 
BAnkurA, 247 ; Birbhdm, 345; BarwAn 
poUcc circle, 353, 354. 

Suri, municdpolity and hendquartera of Bir¬ 
bhdm, 335. 
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Sdrul. former site of Commercial Residency, 
34i> 343. 

Sasaniarhll) in Binkuri, aoS. an. 
SyambfoAr, miuiidpallty in Bordwin, ^ 61. 
Synthia, village and railway station Jn 
Blrbhtlm, 343, 373. *■ 


land, 3S7; mulberry land, 357, 3s' < 
general summary. 360-363: ' 

Tdim Sanskrit schools in Bardtrfoi, 136. 
Town* and municipalities in Bardwtln, 5_.. 

63 ; Bdnlnnd., 339-338 ; Birbhdm, 335. 
Thide and oommcrcc in Bordwao, 134, 13s ;•' 
Bdnkuii, 377; Blibhum, 3B0. 

Tuni nadi. stroam in Dnrdwan, 33. 

Turmeric, Cultivation of. In Bardwiln, 71. 


TamU uadi, stream in Dordwin, 34. 

Tanks in Binluiid. aro; at Bishnupur town, 
310. 336 : at Dubriljpur, 337; In Barwin 
police circlet 348, 3«- 

TantlpAnl, weaving village in Blrbhdm, 343. 
Tatar silk. Collection and manufactare of, 
in Baidw^, 39; B&nkuni, 311; Bfrbhdm, 
„ 34a. 377. 378. 
lempies m nardmin, 137. 

Tenures of land in Baidwiin, ordinary re¬ 
venue-paying estates, 77; rcvoinc-frcc 
tenures, 77, 78; intcii^iate tenures, 
fata{j, eta, ^-83; cultivating tenures, 
83: service tenures, especially of the police, 
83-84: Bilnkutd—arnfsdKrfi and inde¬ 
pendent tdluks. 33a, 333; resumed IdtiirJj 
lands, 333; estates, 333-234,334, 

335 i iJUimts, 333 ; inlcrmcdiato tenures, 
356-360; eultivntirtg tenures, 360-363 ; 
service tenures, 363-3^; rent-free tenures, 
264-363: Birtihilm—/d/w6>and>;itntr, 36G; 
cultivating tenures, 367, ^8 ; tiainia at 
.service lands, 368. ^ ; iJiAinlj or rent- 
■Jftcc lands, 360, 37a 

Thdnis e» police circles In Banlstin, 149, 

; Bankuni, aSa ; Bfrfahdm, 401. 
Ttianidiri or police lands resumed, Bord- 
win. 77j 84. 

Tillage, Bardvnin—rice crops, 69, 70; other 
cereals and green crops, 70: oil-seeds, 
misoellancous crops, and vimtahies, 71; 
fibres, and area, oiu-tum of crops, ett, 
73; agricultuml implements, 74: imnniu 
and irrigation, 93; Ddnkurd—rice crops, 
34^. 346: green enps and fibres, 346; 
mtscellancous crops, and description of' 
soil, 347; area, out-tnm of crops, 347, 
348; agricultural imptentents, 349; manure, 
irrigation, and rotation of crops, 369: 
Bfrhhutn—Rice nnd other crops, 34S: 
area, out-turn of crops, 346; agrtculn^ 
implements, 363 ; manure arid irrigation, 
37 t; Barwfin police citcle, rpedifl' agri¬ 
cultural statistics, claaslficallon of area, 
347-350; cultivation of Mi bind with 
rice, e4a, 330-353; do tmd, with sugar¬ 
cane, eita, 333-333; ydaHjid. 355-357 ! 


trddhncpur, village on tlie BItiigirathI, with 
forty, 35, 64. 


Vegctairlas, Cnhivation of, in Bnrdwdn, yx, 72. 

'Villages, NuniiMT of, In Bordtvdn, 63 ; Bdn- 
kuri, 339: BlrbhlSra, 334. 

Villages, Principal, in Bardwdn. 63-65; Ddn- 
fcurJv 238, 339Birbhum. 335^3- 
' Vllingc institutions and public omeers, Bard- 
wdn, 63-67; Bdnkur.l, 839-345; Bf^huni, 
343. 344- 

'Vtllagc watch or niml police, Bnrdwdn, 149; 
Bdnkurd. 284; BIrIrlifim, 402-403. 

V’ital statistics, Bardwdn, z86 ; Bdnkimi, 304, 
305; BlrbhiSm, 44a. 443, 44.;. 


W.igcs of labourers in Bardwdn, 74, 75; 

Bonkuifi, 349; Birbhfim, 364. 

■Warnings of fiunitre. Bardwdn, 97,98 ; Bdn- 
kuni, 374; Blrbhtlm, 373. 

Wearing in Bardwdn, 133 ; Bdnkuid, 376 ; 

Birbhnm, 343, 377, 378. 

Wefeht* and nteasurcs, Baldwin, 73, 76 ; 
Bfoikutd, 330. 

Wld boasts in Bardwdn, 39; Bdnkurd. 311; 
BIrbIrdm, 323. 


2ain-ujial fargand, in Blrbhdm, 437. 
Zamiadiri estates in Bardwdn, 77; BAn- 
kuri, a«, 333. 

Zar-i-ftAgi or mortgage tenure, Bdnkmd. 
339, 36a 
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